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" THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1953 


Uniten Starrs Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMIITEE ON TITE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Ofice Building, Senator William anger, chairman, presiding, 
Present: Senators Langer (chairman), Kilgore, and Kefauver, 

Present also: Wayne I Smithey, subcommittee counsel, and James 
L. Miller, professional staff member. 

Tho Cirairnstan. Wo will proceed in the matter of the constitutional 
amendment for the direct election of President and Vice President 
by popular vote. 

We are delighted to have Senator Kefauver, a member of the sub- 
committee, here with us, 

Mr. Surrnry. Senator Kefauver desires to appear on Senate Joint 
Resolution 17 and Senate Joint Resolution 19. 

May we introduce those two resolutions into the record as well as 
Senate Joint Resolution 85, Senate Joint Resolution 55, and Senate 
Joint Resolution 8? 

The Ciairsan. Yes, 

(The resolutions referred to follow :) 


(8. J. Res, 8, 83d Cong., Jat Sess.) 


JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution relating to the 
nomination and election of candidates for Prealdent and Vice President, and to succes- 
sion to the Office of President in the event of the dtath or inability of the President 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Untted States of 

Amcrica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 

That the following article {s proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of 

the United States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 

Peale a when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
tates: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SEcTION 1, The executive power shall be vested In a President of the United 
States of America, He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and, 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the same term, be elected as provided 
in this article. 

“The President and Vice President shall be elected by the people of the several 
States. The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. The places and 
manner of holding such election shall be prescribed In each State by the legis- 
lature thereof. Congress shall determine the time of such election, which shall 
be the same thronghout the United States. 

“Within forty-five days after such election, or at such time as the Congress 
shall direct, the official custudian of the election returns of each State shall make 
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dlstinct lists of all persons for whom votes were cast for President, and of all 
persons for whom votes were cast for Vice President, and the number of votes 
for each, which lists he shall sign and certify and transmit sealed to the seat of 
the Government of the United States, directed to the President of the Sonate. 
On the Oth day of January following the election, unless the Congress by law 
appoints a a'fforent day not eartler than the 4th day of January and not later 
than the 10th day of January, the President of the Senate shall in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives open all the certificates and the votes 
shall then be counted. Ench State shall be entitled to. a number of clectorat votes 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which such State 
may be entitled in the Congress. Each person for whom votes were cast for 
President in any State shall he credited with such proportion of the electoral 
votes thereof as he recoived of the total vote of the electors therein for President. 
In making the computations, fractional numbers less than one one-thousandth 
shall be disregarded. ‘The person having the greatest number of votes for Prost. 
dent, shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed; and tf no person have such masority, then from the persons 
having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list ef those voted for ag 
President, the House of Representatives shatl choose Immediately, by ballot, the 
Prestdent. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one vote: a quorum for this purpose 
ghall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
mofority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice, The person having the 
greatest number of votes for Vieo President, shall be the Viee President, tf such 
number be a majority of the whole number of etectors appoluted, and ff no person 
have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the Ist, the Senate shalt 
choose the Vice President: a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice, But no person constitutionally tnellg'ble to the oMce of 
President shall be eligible to that of Viee President of the Untted States, 

“Src, 2, The nominees of cach politheal party for election as President and 
Vice President shall be nominated tn primary elections held in the several States 
as provided by this section, The Congress shall by law preseribe the thne (whieh 
shall be the same throughout the United States), places, and manner of holding 
such primary elections. ‘The voters in such primary elections in eneh State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numeroug branch of 
the legislature of such State. Any such voter shall be eligible to vate only in 
the primary of the politien) party of his registered affiliation, No person shalt 
be a candidate for nomination except in the primary of the politieal party of 
his registered affiliation, and the name of cach such candidate shal) appear on 
the ballot of that party in all of the States, A political party shall be recegnized 
as such for the purposes of any primary election hetd pursuont to this article if 
nat any time within four vears preceding such election the number of its registered 
members shall have exceeded 10 per centum of the total number of registered 
voters In the United States. 

“Within fifteen days after anv such primary, or at such time as the Congress 
shall direct, the offeial custodian of the election returns of each State shall 
make separate lists of all persons for whom votes were cart as nominee for 
President and the number of votes for each, which lists he shall sien and certify 
and transmit sented to the sent of the Government of the Untted States, directed 
to the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, In the 
presence of the Sneaker of the House of Representatives, open all certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted. 

“Each political party tn cach State shall be entitled te a number of nom- 
inating votes equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to 
which such State may be entitled in the Congress, Each person for whom votes 
were cast as nominee for President in any State shall be credited with such 
proportion of his party’s nominating votes In such State as he recelves of the 
total popular vote of his party therein for President. In making the computation 
fractional numbors less than one-thousandth shall be disregarded unless a more 
detailed calculation would change the result of the election. The person having 
n majority of the nominating votes as nominee for President tn the ease of cach 
party shall be the nominee of that party for President. If In any political party 
no person recelves a majority of the nominating votes as nominee for President, 
then a second primary for that political party shalt he held and the names of 
the two persons secking the presidential nomination of that party who have 
received the greatest number of nominating votes tn the first primary shall appear 
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on the second primary ballot, and the one person receiving the greater number 
of nominating votes in the second primary shall be the nominee of that political 
party for President, 

“Nominees for Vice President shall be elected at the same time and fn the 
ganic manner and subject to the snime provisions as the nominees for President, 

“In the event of the death or resignation, prior to the election, of the nominee 
of any politleal party for Prestdent or Vice President, the national committee 
of such party shall designate a successor, but in choosing such successor the vote 
shall be taken by States, the delegation from cach State having one vote. A 
quorum for such purpose shall consist of a delegate or delegates from two-thirds 
of the States, and a majority of all States shall be necessary to a cholee, 

“Sree. 3. Whenever the powers and duties of the office of President shall devolve 
upon the Vice President or upon one of the persons designated by the Congress 
tu act as President in the absence of a Vice President, and the date of the next 
general election for Senators and Representatives in Congress to be held more 
than ninety days after such powers and duties shall have so devolved ts at least 
two years prior to the date on which the next regular quadrennial election for 
President 1s to be held, a special election shall be held in the several States for 
the purpose of choosing a President and Vice President. Such special election 
shall be hetd at the thne of the next general electlon for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and, except as provided in this section, candidates for 
such gpecind election shall be nominated and elected In the same manner as in 
the case of regular elections, The sts required by the first section of this 
Artiele to be transmitted to the seat of the Government shall be transmitted 
within ten days after the electlon aud shall be opened and the votes counted 
on the Afteenth day followlng such election. A President and Vice Vresident 
elected at a special election held pursuant to this section shall take office on the 
‘fth day following the day on which the result of such clection shall have been 
determined and shall hold office until the expiration of the term of the President 
and Vice President last elected. 

“See, 4. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 1, article IT, of the Constitution, 
and the twelfth article of amendment to the Constitution, are hereby repeated. 

“Sto, 6, This artlele shall take effect two years following its ratifleation, 

“Ske. 6. ‘Thils article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the States 
within seven years from the date of its subinission to the States by the Congress.” 





{S. J. Res, 17, 83d Cong, 1st Scas.} 


JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the Untted States 
eae for nominations of candidates for President and Vice President by primary 
elections 


Resolved dy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America tin Congress assembled (tico-thirds of cach House concurring therein), 
That the following article ts proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which shall he valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution when ratit=ied by conventions fu three-fourths of the several Stutes: 


“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1, The Congress shall have power to provide for nomination of candl- 
dates for President and Vice President by primary elections to be held In each 
State, the District of Columbia, and the Territories, and to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying Into execution this provislon, 

“Sro. 2. This artlele shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified ng 
an amendment to the Constitution by the legistntures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the date of its submission.” 


18. J. Res. $5, 88d Cong,, 1at Sess.) 


JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for the election of President and Vice President 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Untted States of 
America in Congress assembicd (tiro-thirds of cach House concurring therein), 
That an amendment is hereby proposed to the Constitution of the United States 
which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when 
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ratified by three-fourts of the legislatures of the several States. Sald amend- 
ment shall be as follows: 


“ARTICLE — 


“Srotion 1. The executive power shall be vested {n a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the same term, be elected as provided 
in this Constitution. 

“The electoral college system of electing the President and Vice President of 
the United States is hereby abollshed. The President and Vice President shall 
be elected by the people of the several States. The electors In each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most nulnerous branch of the 
State legisinture. Congress shall determine the time of such election, which 
shalt be the same throughout the United States. Until otherwise determined hy 
the Congress, auch election shall be held on the Tuesday next after tho first 
Monday in November of the vear preceding the year in which the regular term of 
the President {s to begin. Each State shall be entitled to a number of electoral 
votes equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which such 
State may be entitled In the Congress, 

“Within forty-flve days after such election, or at such time as the Congress 
shall direct, the offlctal custodian of the election returns of each State shall make 
distinct sts of all persons for whom votes were cast for President and the num. 
ber of votes for each, and the total vote of the electors of the State for all persons 
for President, which Hsts he shall sign and certify and transinit sealed to the 
sent of the Government of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate, ‘The President of the Senate shall in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives open all certifleates and the votes shall then bo 
counted, ach person for whom votes were cast for President in each State 
shalt be credited with such proportion of the electoral votes thereof as he recelved 
of the total vote of the electors therein for President. In making the computa- 
tions, fractional numbers less than one one-thougandth shalt be disregarded, 
The person having the greatest number of electoral votes for President shall be 
President, If two or more persons shall have an equal and the highest number 
of such votes, then the one for whom the greatest number of popular votes wero 
cast shall be President. 

The Vice President shall be likewise elected, at the same time and tn the 
same manner and subject to the same provisions, as the President, but no person 
constituttonally ineligible for the ofilee of President shall be eligible to that 
of Vice President of the United States, 

“Seo, 2. Puragraphs 1, 2, and 8 of section 1, article IT, of the Constitution 
and the twelfth article of amendment to the Constitution, are hereby repented. 

“Seo. 3. This article shall take effect on the tenth day of February following 
its ratification. 

“Sro. 4. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the leglslntures of three-fourths of the 
States within seven years from the date of its submission to the States by the 
Congress.” 


ee eT 


(8. J. Res, 65, 83d Cong., let Scss.) 


JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for the direct popular election of President and Vice President 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Represcntattyees of the Untted Statca of 
America in Congress assembled (tico-thirds of cach House concurring therein), 
That the following article 1s proposed as an amendment to the Conatitutlon of 
the United States, which sball be valid ¢o all intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution when ratified by conventions In three-fourths of the several States, 
as provided in the Constitution: 


“ARTICLE —~ 


“Sreorion 1. The executive power shall he vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the same term, be elected as pro- 
vided In this Constitution. 

“The electoral college system of electing the President and Vice President of 
the United States is hereby abolished. The President and the Vice President 
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shall be elected by n direct vote of the people of the United States, and the choice 
of the people of each State for President and Viee President shall be determined 
at a general etection held in such State. 

“The Congress shall determine the time of such election, which shall be the 
saine throughout the United States, and unless otherwise determined by the 
Congress, such election shall be held on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
In November in the year preceding the expiration of the regular term of the 
President and the Vice President. The electors in ench State shall have the 
quelificattons requisite for electors of the must Numerous branch of the State 
legislature. 

“Sec. 2, Within thirty days after such election, or at such time as the Congress 
shall direct, each State shall make distinct lists of all persons receiving votes for 
President and all persons receiving votes for Vice President, and the number of 
votes cast in such State for each, which lists shall be signed, certified, and trans- 
mitted sealed to the seat of Government of the United States directed to the 
Picsident of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all certificates and the votes shall 
then be counted, The person having the greatest muinber of votes for Prestdent 
shall be President, {f such number be at least 40 per centum of the whole number 
of votes cast for President, 

“The person having the greatest number of votes for Vice President shall be 
Vice President, If such number be at least 40 per centum of the whole number 
of votes cust for Vice President. No person constitutionally fueligible to the 
office of President shall be elluihle to that of Vice President of the United States, 

“Src. 3. If It is shown by such certificates that uo person has received at least 
40 per centum of the whole number of votes cast for President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose fmmediately by ballot the President from the three 
nereons having the highest number of such votes. If it is shown by such cer- 
tiflentes that two persons have ench received at least 40 per centum of the whole 
number of votes cast for President, and have also recelved an equal number of 
all such votes cast, the House of Representatives shall choose fromediately by 
ballot the President from such two persons. In choosing the President pursuant 
to this section cach Member of the House of Representatives shall have one vote, 
A quorum for the purpose of choosing the President shail consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of Representatives, and a majority of the whole nuuber shall 
he necessary to a choice. If the House of Representatives shat! not choose a 
President before the 20th day of Junuary next following, whenever the right of 
chofce shall devolve upon that body, the Vice President-elect shall act as lrest- 
dent, as in the case of the denth or other constitutional disabliity of the President, 

“Sree. 4. If It is shown by such certificates that no person has received nat 
least 40 per centum of the whole number of votes cast for Vice lresident, the 
Sennte shall choore the Vice President from the three persons having the highest 
nuinher of such votes. If it is shown by such certificates that two persons have 
euch received at least 40 per centum of the whole number ‘of votes cast for Vice 
President, and have also received an equal number of all such votes cast, the 
Senate shall choose the Vice President from such two persons. A quorum for 
the purpose of choosing the Vice President, as provided in this section, shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice, 

“Sec. 6. Paragraphs 1, 2, and % of section 1, article IT, of the Constitution 
antl the twelfth article of amendment to the Constitutlon, are hereby repented. 

“Sec. 6, This article shall take effect on the 30th day of January following Its 
ratification, 

“Sec, 7, This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Conatitution, within seven years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress,” 





(8. J. Res. 85, 88d Cong., 1st Sezs.) 


JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Conatitution relating to the nomina- 
tlon and election of condidates for Tresident and Vice President, and to succession to 
the office of President in the event of the death or Inablilty of the President 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled (tico-thirds of cach House concurring therein), 

That the following article Is proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of 

the United States, which shall be valld to all intents and purposes as part of the 
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Constitution when ratified by the legistatures of three-fourths of the several 


Btates: 
“ARSICLE — 


“SecTION 1, The exccutive power shall be vested Ina President of the United 
States of America, He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the same term, be elected oy pro- 
vided In this Constitution, 

“Ske. 2. The nominees of cach politteal party for clectton as President shall 
be nominated fn primary elections held in the several States as provided by this 
section. The Congress shall by law preseribe the thne Cwhich shall be the same 
throughout the United States), places, and manner of holding such primary 
elections, The voters In such primary elections fn each State shall have the 
quatitlcations requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the legis: 
lature of such State. Any such voter shall be eligible to vete only in the primary 
of the pollttcal party of his registered afitiatton, No person shall be a candidate 
for nomination except in the primary of the potitieal party of hls registered af. 
Alfation, and the name of cach such candidate shall appear on the ballot of that 
party Inall of the States, A politieat party shall be recognized as such for the 
purposes of any primary election held pursuant to Chis article if at any dime with. 
in four sears preceding such election the number of ts registered members shall 
Be excecded 10 per centum of the total number of registered voters in the United 

tates, 

“Within fifteen days after any such primary, or at such thie as the Congress 
shatl direct, the official custodian of the election returns of cach State shalt 
make separate Usts of all persons for whom votes were cast us nominee for 
President and the number of votes for cach, which Usts he shall slga and certify 
and transmit sealed to the sent of the Government of the Untted States, directed 
to the President of the Sennte, ‘The President of the Senate shall, tn the presence 
of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, open all certificates, and the 
Votes shall then be counted, 

“Each poli(eal party in each State shall be entitled to a number of nominating 
votes equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to whieh such 
State may be entitled in the Congress. Each person for whom votes were cast 
as nominee for President in any State shall be credited with such proportion of 
his partys’s nominating votes In such State as he receives of the total popular 
vote of his party therein for Vresident, In making the computaticn fractional 
numbers less than one one-thousandth shall be disregarded unless a imore de- 
tatled catculation would change the result of the election, The person having 
a majority of the nominating votes as nominee for President In the vase of each 
party shall be the nominee of that party for President, If in any polltieal party 
ho person recelves a majority of the nominating votes as nominee for President, 
then a second primary for that political party shall be held and the names of 
the two persons seeking the presidential nomination of that party who tave re- 
celved the greatest number of nominating votes in the first primary shat) appere 
on the second primary batlot, and the one person recelving the greater number 
of nominating votes In the second primary shall be the nominee of that political 
party for President. 

“In the event of the death or resignation, prior to the election, of the nominee 
of any politlcal party for President, the national committee of such party shall 
designate a successor, but In choosing such successor the vote shall be taken by 
States, the delegatlyn from cach State having one vote. A quorum for such 
purpese shall consist of a delegate or delegates from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all States shall be necessary to a choice. 

“Sec. 3. The electoral college system of electing the President and Vice I'rest- 
dent of the United States is hereby abolished. The President and Vice President 
shalt be elected by the people of the several States. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislnture, The places and wanner of holdltng such election shall 
be prescribed In each State by the legistature thereof. Congress shall determine 
the time of such election, which shall be the same throughout the United Stutes, 
Untill otherwise determined by the Congress, such electlon shall be held on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday In November of the year preceding the year 
in which the regular term of the President 1s to begin. Each State shall be en- 


BY 
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titled to a number of electoral votes equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which such State may be entitled tn the Congress. 

“Within forty-five days after such clection, or at such tine as the Congress 
Bhall direct, the official custodian of the election returns of each State shall 
make distinct Hsts of all persons for whom votes were cast for President and 
the number of votes for each, and the total vote of the electors of the State tur 
all persons for President, whieh fists he shall sign and certify and transmit sealed 
to the seat of the Government of the United States, directed to the President 
of the Senate. On the Oth day of January following the election, unless the 
Congress by law appotnts a different day not earller than the 4th of January 
and not later than the 10th of January, the President of the Sennte shall in 
the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives open all certificates and 
the votes shall then be counted. Each person for whom votes were cast for Prest- 
dent in each State shall be eredited with such proportion of the electoral votes 
(hereof as he received of the totul vote of the electors therein for President, 
Tn making the computations, fractional numbers less (han one one-thousandth 
shall be disregarded, ‘The person having the greatest number of electoral Votes 
for President shall be President, Hf such number be at least 40 per centum of the 
whole number of such electoral votes, Tf no person have at least 40 per centum 
of the whole number of electoral votes, then from the persons having the two 
highest muanbers of electoral votes for President, (he Senate, and the House of 
Representatives sittiag in Joint session shutl choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President, A majority of the votes of the combined authorized membership of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives shall be necessary for a choice. 

“The Vice President shall be likewlse elected. at the same time and In the 
seine manner and subject to the same provisions, as the President, but no person 
constitutionally Inetigible for the office of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice President of the United States, 

“The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons Crom whom the Senate and the House of Representatives may choose a 
President whenever the right of chofee shall have devolved upon them, and 
for the case of the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate and the 
House of Representatives may choose a Vice President whenever the right of 
choice shall have devolved upon them, 

“Sec. 4. Whenever the powers and duties of the oflice of President shall devolve 
upon the Vice President or upon one of the persons designated by the Congress 
to act as President in the absence of a Vice President, and the date of the next 
general election for Senntors and Representatives in Congress to be held more 
than ninety days after such powers und duties shall have so devolved is at least 
two yenrs prior to the date on which the next regular quadrennial election for 
President is to be held, a special election shall be held in the several States for 
the purpose of choosing a President and Vice President, Such special election 
shall be hetd at the thne of the next general election for Senators and Representa: 
tives In Congress, and, except as provided tn this section, candidates for such 
special election shall be nominated and elected in the saine manner as in the 
ense of regular elections, ‘Lhe lists required by the flrst section of this article 
to he transmitted to the seat of the Government shall be transmitted within ten 
days after the election and shall be opened and the votes counted on the fifeenth 
day following such election, A President and Vice President elected at a special 
election held pursuant to this section shall take office on the fifth day following 
the day on which the result of such electfon shall have been determined and shall 
hold office until noon on the 20th day of January following the expiration of 
four years after the date on whieh they take office, and the terms of thelr sue- 
cessors shall then begin, Thereafter, except as provided in this section, the 
terms of the President and Vice President shall end at noon on the 20th day 
ue STOMA in each fourth yeur, and the terms of their successors shall then 

ein, 

“Src. 56. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 1, article II, of the Constitution, 
and the twelfth article of amendment to the Constitution, and section 4 of the 
twentieth article of amendment to the Constitution, are hereby repealed, 

“Sec. 6. This arlcle shall take effect two years following its ratification, 

“Sec. 7. This article shall be Inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
Btates within seven years from the date of Its submission to the States by the 
Congress.” 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ESTES KEFAUVER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Senator Krravven. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a state- 
ment, and after that we have Mr. Richard Childs with us whom I will 
introduce later. 

Mr, Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here in 
support of Senate Joint Resolution 17 and Senate Joint Resolution 19. 
I filed two of the resolutions now before this committee dealing with 
the election of President and Vice President, and I should like to dis- 
cuss them together because they are related. 

Senate Joint Resolution 17 provides for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States giving Congross the authority to pro- 
vide for the nomination of the President and Vice President by pri- 
mary elections, 

Senate Joint Resolution 19, of which Mr. Neely, Mr. Sparkman, Mr. 
Hoey, and Mr. Morse join me in sponsorship, provides for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution dividing the electorial vote in each State pro- 
portionately with the popular vote. 

Senate Joint Resolution 17 is simply authorization to Congress to 
provide for national primary elections. It proposes a new article in 
the Constitution reading as follows: 

Sxo. 1. The Congress shall huve power to provide for nomination of can- 
didates for President and Vice President by primary elections to be held In each 
State, the District of Columbia, and the Territories, and to mnke all laws whieb 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying Into execution this provisiun. 

Thus, it is merely the broad statement of principle. I have no 
doubt that we will go through a period of trial and error in the work- 
ing out of laws governing a national primary. Therefore, the me- 
chanics of such a primary have been left, under my proposed legisla- 
tion, for future enactment into statutory law, where they can be more 
easily adjusted and adapted to meet the needs of the times. 

Senate Joint Resolution 19 has been the subject of extensive hear- 
ings in the past. In the Senate, this measure has been sponsored pro- 
viously by Senator Lodge, when he was a Member. I was one of its 
sponsors in the House before I became n Member of the Senate, It 
was once approved by this body, but failed to receive House approval. 

The pertinent part of the new article to the Constitution which this 
resolution provides is the following: 

Each person for whom votes were cast for President In each State shall be 
credited with such proportion of the electoral votes thereof as he received of the 
total vote of the electors therein for Prasident, In making the computations, 
fractionat numbers less than one -one-thousandth shall be disregarded. ‘The 
person having the greatest number of electorial votes for President shall be 
President. If two or more persons shall have an equal and the highest number 
of such votes, then the one for whom the greatest number of popular votes were 
cast shall be President. 

The Vice President shall be likewise elected; at the same time and in the same 
manner and subject to the same provisions, as the President, but no person 
constitutionally ineligible for the office of President shall be ellgible to that of 
Vice President of the United States, 

Mr. Chairman, with that explanation, let me say that from the 
beginning of our national history the selection of the Presidency 
has been a difficult and controversial problem. In the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 various forms of three basic methods of selection 
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were considered at length: Selection by Congress, by the people, and 
by separate electors. 

Selection by Congress was rejected because the Founding Fathers 
feared that this method would make the Executive dependent on the 
Legislature. Popular election was voted down because the majority 
distrusted the people. ‘The method of choice by special electors was 
finally ado tent toward the end of the Convention after 4 days of 
vigorous debate and substantial amendment. 

In theory the electoral college method was an excellent solution 
of the problem, As James Bryce said: 

{t was expected to secure the chofce by the best citizens of ench State, In a 


tranquil and deliberate way, of the inan whom they in thelr untettered disere- 
tlon should deem fittest to be Chief Magistrate of the Union, 


Alexander Hamilton wrote that this mode of election— 
affords a moral certainty that the office of the President will never fall to the 
lot of any man who fs not in an eminent degree endowed with the requisite 
qualifications, 

The experience of more than a century and a half of American 
history has proved the electoral college system to be sadly lacking 
in either excellence or perfection, ‘The original plan worked we 
enough during the first two elections when Washington was first 
both in the hearts and suffrages of his countrymen, But the unfore- 
seen development of political parties soon converted the electoriul 
college into a rubber stamp for the candidates of the parties and 
deprived the presidential electors of their freedom of choice—all 
without changing any line or phrase of the Constitution itself. It 
would now be considered a grave breach of trust if an elector failed 
to vote for the nominees of his party. 

Historical developments: There have been four principal develop- 
ments down through the years since 1789 as regards the system of 
presidential selection. (These developments have been lucidly dis- 
cussed by Clarence A. Berdahl in his article, Presidental Selection and 
Democratic Government, in the Journal of Politics, 19419, pp. 14 
through 41.) 

In the first place, the 12th amendment, requiring electors to vote 
eepanately for President and Vice President instead of for two per- 
sons for President, has greatly reduced the importance and prestige 
of the Vico Presidency. It was the theory of the original schema 
that the electors would vote for the two best men, not knowing which 
of them might become President, and thus the second best man would 
be Vice President and both would be of presidential caliber, 

In practice, however, under the operation of the party system, 
it has been generally true that the vice president has become “his 
superfluous majesty,” as Franklin called him. Leading statesmen 
seldom seek the office, and the choice is usually left to the presidential 
nominee to fill on the basis of calculations of party advantage, with 
little if any consideration of his qualifications as a possible President, 

In the second place, there has been a continuous trend toward moro 
popular control in the selection of the President. Since 1864 the 
presidential electors have been chosen in all the States by the method 
of popular election. South Carolina, I believe, was the last State to 
aban on Nas selection of electors by the legislature. They did it up 
un 1 ° 
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Meanwhile, various refinements of the presidential ballot—requirin 
electors to be voted for as a party group, placing the names of presi- 
dential nominees on the ballot with the electors, and the presidential 
short ballot—have facilitated popular participation in presidential 
elections. 

In the third place, the so-called general ticket system for choosing 
presidential electors has been uniformly adopted in all the States. 
The effect of this system has been to give all the presidential electors 
of a State to that political party which carries the State, either over- 
whelmingly or by a mere plurality. 

The general ticket system has also had the effects of preserving the 
one-party system in States where one party predominates, of concen- 
trating campaign efforts in the doubtful States, and frequently of 
electing “minority” Presidents. Candidates with a minority of the 
popular vote have been elected President 13 times in American his- 
tory—on 2 occasions without even a plurality of the popular vote. 

Hayes was elected over Tilden with a minority of the popular vote. 
Tilden received more votes than Hiyes. In one election William Jen- 
nings Bryan received more popular votes than the victor. 

In 1824 or 1826 Andrew Jackson received more popular votes and 
more electoral votes than Adams or Crawford. It was thrown into 
the House and they threw a combination of strength between Adams 
and Henry Clay. Adams was elected and Jackson was defeated. 

To summarize the benefits of the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution having to do with the electoral college, it would simply di- 
vide the electoral vote in a State in propertion to the popular vote. 
The advantage would be this would come nearer reflecting the popular 
will. The second advantage is that each State would be just as impor- 
tant as the other. It would bring about a substantial two-party sys- 
tem all over the United States. It would eliminate the evil that has 
grown up in the past of each party selecting the pivotal States and 
concentrating the election there. 

Also, it would bring to the people of all the States the educational 
processor advantage that comes from having a vigorous election con- 
test for the presidency. It would reduce sectionalism in that in the 
selection of the presidency, one State would be as important as the 
other. Issues would become more national than just local. It would 
assure a fair division of the emoluments of the office and power of the 
presidency in benefits and also in the selection of personnel. 

I think it is a provision that is long overdue. It has great popular 
euppore 

he fourth development in respect to presidential selection has been 
the gradual democratization of the nominating process. This trend 
is seen in the early ea of political parties and the resulting change 
in the operation of the electoral college which I have already men- 
tioned. It is also seen in the early development of the congressional 
caucus method of choosing presidential candidates (1796-1824), fol- 
lowed by the national convention system (1831-1912), followed by 
the convention system as modified by the presidential primary (1912 
to the present). 

I need not detain the committee with a review of these successive 
methods of nominating presidential candidates, for the operation of 
these institutions is well known. It is important to note, however, as 
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Professor Berdahl points out in his authoritative study of this subject 
to which I am indebted, that— 

the congressional caucus and the national convention both grew up as com- 
pletely extralegal institutions, unknown to the law and unregulated by law; 
that the convention system was itself. at least in part, a response to the grow- 
ing desire for more democracy In government: and that as its failures tn this 
respect became more noticeable, there developed changes in party practice and 
a good deal of legislation (begun, in relation to presidential nomination, ahout 
1901). all tending toward further democratization of and more direct popular 
participation in the process of chuosing the presidential candidutes for each 
party. * * ® 

Presidential primaries: Introduction of the presidential primary 
in various States in the early years of this century was designed to put 
the presidential nominations more directly into the hands of the 

seople. 

in the last Congress Senator Douglas had a proposal for the Federal 
Government, through the Attorney General, giving some assistance to 
States which would pass a State primary law for the selection of 
President and Vice President scliieh I joined as a sponsor. 

We ought to do anything we can to encourage the States to adopt 
presidential primary liws. But so far as the nomination of the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President, it can ultimately be successfully handled 
only by Irederal law which requires a constitutional amendment as I 
shall point out. 

In that connection, Senator Smathers of Florida—I believe even 
when he was a member of the House—deserves a great deal of credit 
for his effort in behalf of trying to secure an amendment of which 
mine is similar, to enable the Congress to do something about this 
problem and pass laws to give us a Federal primary. 

The Cnamman. You might add IT have had that same thing up 
ever since I have been in the Senate, year after year after year. That 
is, for the last 12 years. It was for direct election by popular vote. 

Senator Krrauver. Senator Langer has had an amendment on 
which hearings have been held for the selection of the President by 
direct election. 

The Cramman. We secured 83 votes—one-third of the Senate— 
the last time we voted on it. 

Senator Kerauver. That refers more directly to the amendment 
with reference to the electoral college, the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

The Cuatrsan. It abolishes it. : 

Senator Krravver. And has the election of the President by popu- 
Jar vote. In the House, Congressman Emanuel Celler joined the 
chairman of this committee in sponsorship. 

The Cuainsan. Senator Flanders has been very friendly to it, also. 

Senator Kzravuver. That referred to the matter of the selection of 
the President rather than the nomination by the political parties. 

Senator Langer hos been tremendously interested in both points ever 
since he began his distinguished service in the Senate. 

First adopted by Wisconsin in 1905, this institution was used in 12 
States in 1912, in 20 States in 1916 and 1920, and 23 States in 1924, in 
17 States in 1948, and in 16 States in 1952. Democratic aspirations 
inspired the new device. 
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Mr. E. M. Sait had this to say in his book, American Parties and 
Elections (1939), page 547: 

The presidential primary represented an attempt to short-circult an elaborate 
system of wiring and to deliver the full load of the current—the full force of 
the popular will—without the fatal leakages that had occurred along the old 
defective lines of transmission, It was intended to leave the national conven- 
tlon as ttle discretion in nominating the presidential candidate as the electoral 
college has in electing him. 

While the presidential primary is a more direct and democratic 
method of nominating presidential candidates than the convention 
system, it has some serious limitations at present. It has limitations 
having been adopted by so few States. It is limited, in the first place, 
by the extent of its use. In only one-third of the States Inst year 
did the voters have a choice in the choice of delegates to the national 
conventions. 

OF these 16 States only 8—California, Ohio, and Oregon—require 
the delegates to be pledged to a certain candidate. Six States—New 
Hampshire, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Florida, wud South 
Dakota—provide that delegates may be pledged to specitic candidates, 
but this is not mandatory. 

Six other States Nebrnskin, Tllinois, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and West Virginia—merely provide for the election of 
unpledged delegates. In 82 States the voters have no voice in the 
selection of their delegates to the national convention. 

In the second place, the presidential primary device, since it is a 
State and not a national primary system, lacks uniformity in the 
nature of its methods for canryiing out the popular will, Some State 
primary laws are devoted solely to electing delegates to national con- 
ventions, Others provide for both a presidential-preference vote 
and for the election of delegates, 

One State has an unusual system, the State of Florida, which Sena- 
tor Smathers represents, where they have a popularity contest first 
and wait for a couple of weeks for the selection of the delegates. ‘They 
have two races down there. 

The State laws also vary as to whether the a aay are pledged 
or unpledged and in the form of instructions to the delegates. No 
two laws are identical. 

Weaknesses of primary system: In practice, moreover, the presi- 
dential-primary system as it is now operated on a State basis, has 
disclosed certain weaknesses. The proportion of the delegates to the 
conventions by primary States is too small to be decisive unless almost 
all of them support the same candidate; and even then the expressed 
will of the people may be frustrated by the blight of bossism in tho 
convention. 

Furthermore, not all the primary States afford an opportunity 
to choose among all lending contenders for the nominations. Some 
aspirants prefer to keep their hats out of the ring until at least the 
first few primaries have been held. Many candidates, out of courtesy 
or prudence, refrain from entering the primary of a State with a 
strong “favorite son.” 

Obviously, the results of a primary where voters have no chance 
to express themselves on all the leading candidates, except through 
writein votes, may not correctly measure sentiment within the State 
or afford unequivocal guidancs to the conventions. 
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Another defect of the presidertial primary system is the inability 
of the voters in the primaries to control the actions of the delegates 
they elect. In only six States, as I have said, may delegates bo 
pied red to vote for a specific candidate, Nor does the preference vote 

or choice among candidates always serve to control the subsequent 
actions of delegates as it does under the laws of Nebraska and Oregon. 

Islection of delegates and preferential voting by congressional dis- 
tricts also work to confuse the picture. ‘The classic example was the 
election by an Illinois district in 1920 of an avowed supporter of 
Senator Hiram Johnson as its delegate to the Republican convention 
while General Leonard Wood was winning the district’s presidential 
preference vote, and Gov, Frank Lowden was winning the prefer- 
ence vote of the State as a whole. 

In some States, moreover, delegates at large are chosen by the party 
organizations. Hence, if the State machine does not favor the candi- 
date who wins the State’s preference vote or the largest munber of 
district delegates, it is in a position to send to the convention delegates 
of contrary opinion who ean bring pressure on the elected delegates, 

Another feature which may tend to weaken the present presiden- 
tial primary systems as a method of popular control over nominations 
is the variation of provisions in State laws with regard to the consent 
of candidates whose names, or those of their pledged delegates, appear 
on the ballot. While most State laws require specific consent by candi- 
dates, names may appear without consent in Illinois and Oregon if 
enough voters sign petitions on their behalf. 

Popular control of the nominating process is also affected by the 
savculled favorite son game. One feature of this game is the tendency 
to bring forth favorite sons from the different States who are not 
really serious contenders for the presidential nomination, but are 
proposed sometimes merely to honor a leading citizen or politician, 
or often with the deliberate purpose of reducing the support of some 
more important candidate, or of holding large blocs of votes which 
will rode a deadlock and can later be used in the convention for 
trading purposes. 

Another feature of the favorite son game is the practice of field 
against the favorite in which all the favorite sons pool their strength 
in the convention against one outstanding candidate, in the hope that 
he will be defeated and the lightning will strike one of them. In 
view of this practice, writes Berdah}, 

It is nothing short of amazing that the people's choice ever wins, and, In fact, 
leading statesmen are discouruged from entering the primaries at all. 

In view of all these limitations of the existing convention primary 
system, there is no assurance that the convention results reflect tho 
real desires of the party rank and file. 


It is only possible to assert, 
concludes Berdahl, 


that there {s in the presidential primary, especially with some method of instrue- 
tions, an opportunity for popular participation and Influence in respect to prest- 
dential nominations that can easily be developed more fully, if such development 
is desired, 

Proposed reform: In the light of this historical development and of 
the long-run trend toward the democratization of the present presi- 
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dential nominating process, and of these weaknesses of the present 
presidential primary system, I suggest that the time has come to take 
the next step toward extending popular control of presidential nomi- 
nations. 

Forty years ago President Wilson wrote that— 

there ought never to be another presidential nominating convention, * * * The 
nominations should be made directly by the people at the polls. 
In his first annual message to Congress in December 1913, Wilson 
formally proposed the establishment of a national presidential pri- 
mary and the retention of the convention only for declaring the results 
of the primary and formulating the party platform. 

A Gallup poll last July showed that the Nation’s voters, of both 
parties, are overwhelmingly in favor of abolishing the convention 
system and letting the people choose presidential candidates in na- 
tional primary elections. Seventy-three percent were in favor of this 
plan, 16 percent opposed it, and 11 percent were undecided. 

The huge write-in vote in several of the States that held presiden- 
tial preference primaries last year is evidence that the people desire 
to have a larger voice in the selection of their party candidates, 

I think the convention system of choosing candidates of a political 
party is a blind spot in our whole election system. It is a place where 
the people have little to say. 

Senate Joint Resolution 17, which T introduced on January 13, 
1958—and there is little difference between this one and the very 
excellent Senate joint resolution which the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, Senator Smathers, has introduced; they both proposed sub- 
stantially the same thing, although there are some few differences in 
detail—would_ amend the Constitution by empowering Congress to 

rovide for the nomination of candidates for President and Vice 

resident by primary elections to be held in each State. 

The resolution has the merit of simplicity. It avoids legislative 
details. It sets forth the general principle, leaving the particulars 
to be developed after the reform has been approved by constitutional 
referendum, Approval of this resolution will be a first step toward 
making sure that future Presidents of the United States are the choice 
of the people. 

In the January or February issue of the Collier’s magazine I wrote 
an article setting forth a suggestion of the type of Presidential pri- 
mary that Congress might want to consider if a constitutional amend- 
ment were adopted. Of course, the whole matter would be up to Con- 
gress, but this might be informative, at least. I would like permis- 
sion to have this article printed as an appendix to my statement. 

The Cuainman. It will be done. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


{From Colller’s, January 31, 1933] 
Why Nor Let tne Peorre Evect Our PresipentT? 
(By United States Senator Estes Kefauver with Sidney Shalett) 


(The crime-busting candidate who won 14 of the 17 Democratle presidential 
primartes in 1952—but then lost the nomination—tells how we can thwart the 
bosses who ignore the people's vote.) 

Dwight D. Misenhower, as he goes into the office of President of the United 
States (an office that I myself sought long and hard), has my fervent wish that 
he will give us an administration which will make our country strong and secure. 
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Though he is a Republican and I am a Democrat, he will have my support as a 
United States Senator whenever I believe he is right. This is no time for 
harrow and petty partisan politics. 

There is n second equally fervent wish on my mind at the start of the adminis- 
tration of the man against whom I might have run had it not been for the rather 
peculiar brand of politics within my party: Whether Kisenhower is reelected in 
4 years, or whether the Democratic Party returns ta power, I hope he will be 
the lust President to be chosen by the now prevailing undemocratic process which 
gives the people no real voice in the nominations of the presidential and vice 
presidential candidates, 

The election system in this country is bad enough, pegged as tt is to the 
antiquated electoral college tradition which mukes it possible for a candidate 
to receive uo minority of the popular vote and stil be elected President, But 
the convention system is a mockery of our democratic processes. The system— 
as was demonstrated by the 1952 Democratie Natfonal Convention—is an casy 
tool for the political bosses, the slick manipulators and the unscrupulous kings 
makers, Boss-ridden Republican conventions, of course, have been notorious 
in American polities. 

There ts nothing particularly new about this situation. Students of polities 
have known for a long time what a weak reed the convention system is for our 
democratic government to lean upon, What is new, however, is that now, thanks 
largely to television, the people ure on to It, too. EV has brought the national 
convention Into the living room of the American home, and has exposed ft for 
the undemocratic spectacte that it is. 

Those of us who are interested in good national government long have felt 
that election reforms are needed, If we ever are to break the hold of the bosses 
and others who make decisions In smoke-filled rooms. Our efforts se far have 
been fruitless; we try, but the political bosses of both partics-—those smug, 
self-satisfied advocates of the status quo—won't listen. 

Last year, for Instance, long before the convention, T Joined in a bipartisan 
movement wtih Senators Douglas, Smathers, Tobey, Hunt, Murray, Alken, and 
Margaret Chase Smith. We wanted a simple bil, authorizing the United States 
Attorney General to make agreements with all the States to conduct: preference 
primaries for selection of presidential and vice presidential candidates. We 
couldn't even get our Dit onto the Senate floor for a vote, Similarly, I have 
Joined repeatedly in bipartisan moves to reform the electoral college along 20th 
century Hnes, All have failed. 


NOPE FOR ELECTION REFORMS 


This year, however, thanks to greater knowledge of the people, who now have 
Feen for themselves what shabby performances the national conventions really 
are, we have new hope. Nineteen fifty-three may be the year of dectston, the 
year to get something done. Toward that end. I already have introduced a 
resolution--and similar legislation has been introduced by others—calling for a 
constitutional amendment on election reforms 

T purposely have made my bill flexible. If Congress will pass ft, there will be 
a national referendum to decide whether there shall be a nationwide primary 
for selection of presidenttal and vice presidential candidutes by the major parties, 
If legislatures of three-fourths of the States vote “yes,” it then will be up to 
Conzress to work out the details and enact such legislation. 

Obviously, I have more than an fmpersonal interest In the sub{ect of convention 
reforms, In seeking the Democratic nomination for the Presidency Inst year, T 
knew fn advance that most of the big-city machines would be against ine, so I 
took my case to the people, Even though I made a good showing with the voters, 
the boss-run convention machinery had me stopped in Chicago. Because the 
archaic convention system makes it so eery for the bosses to contro! the show, 
1 could not win, despite my popular support. 

I sought the nomination, I might add, only after thoughtful, serious considern- 
tion, In which I took into full account the difficulty tnvolved in running against 
such a distinguished adversary as Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, It was not ua 
frivolous impulse. 

T worked hard for the nomination. Democratic primaries were held tn 16 
States and the District of Columbia. I entered all but 1 of these primaries, and 
won 14 of them. Out of a total of some 4,600,000 Democratic primary votes cast, 
1 received 3,140,000, The second-placing candidate received only 370,000 votes. 

Just before the Democratic convention in Chicago, the Princeton poll showed 
that, in the preference of Democratic voters, I led the field. I went to the con- 
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ventlon—the winner of the primaries, the choice of the polls—with the largest 
number of delegates, These delegates held firm to we for two ballots—and then 
the power of the machine overcame us. 

What happened? 1 had aroused the implacable enmity of certain politictans, 
including some defeated hacks and various political yeomen who were taking 
orders implicity from the outgoing Truman administration. There were a num- 
ber of reasons for thelr enlity, nove of them very inspiring. Svume resented my 
call for new, young, vigorous leadership in places where the party had fallen 
in stodgy and sellish hands. Others were angry because I had announced for 
the nomination before Mr. Truman made his intentions known. Still others were 
irked because I did not withdraw from the New Hampshire primary a:ter Mr. 
Truman decided to let his nume be entered. My victory in New Humpshire, of 
course, didn’t help. 

‘Lhen there were those who were angry with me because, ag chairman of the 
Senate Crime Investigating Comittee, I carried out wy sworn obligation to 
uncover facts where I found them, without regard for party politics. I might say 
that, regardless of what my policy cost me at the convention, nothing in my 
public career brings me greater satisfaction than the fact that our comuittee 
didn't consider the politics of a man before we exposed his crookedness or crim- 
fnutity. Sv far as we were concerned, a Democratic crook wus as bud as a 
Republican crook, 

THE MAN WITO WAB DRAFTED 


Being thus committed to “stop Kefauver,” these machine stalwarts, who were 
all-powerful behind the convention scenes, disregarded what the people and 
largest bloc of the delegates said they wanted. They chose a man who was 
virtually a political unknown on the national scene; a man who publicly insisted 
he did not want the Job, and who had refused to enter a single primary. His 
selection was said to be a “draft,” but some observers have remarked that it 
was a mighty peculiar draft, with such stalwarts as ‘Yruman, Jake Arvey, Sam 
Rayburn, Scott Lucas et al. blowing on the fire, and minor wood carriers tussing 
in thelr little bits of kindling. 

As it turned out, Adlai Stevenson showed himself to possess many attributes of 
greatness. He spoke with moving eloquence, displaying courage, vision, and 
nobility of purpose. I would not be honest if I denled my disappointment at not 
receiving the nomination which many observers felt was denied me not by the 
people but by the party bosses. Lut I put down my disappointment and cam- 
paigned vigorously for Governor Stevenson. I campaixzned in goud conscience, 
believing that the country would be best served through his election. 

I do not think that Stevenson himself altogether liked the company he was 
bound to by the circumstances surrounding bis nomination. He tried to rise 
above It and I suspect he genuinely wished he could have done so. But it could 
not be done. 

Would the election have gone differently for the Democrats had I—a candidate 
not obligated to the administration—been nominated instead of a candidate 
hand-picked by Truman & Co.? I would not be so immodest as to predict that, 
with the temper of the country as it was, I would have beaten the formidable 
General Eisenhower, But I will quote what an old friend, experienced in poli- 
tics, said to me just before the convention. “Estes,” he satd, “I don't see how 
you're going to lick the Democratic bosses, but, {f you do, I think you've got a 
good chance, at least, against Ike,’ 

Certainly, I thought that by putting on a vigorous natlonwide campaign, by 
frankly discussing the issues with the voters and presenting a positive program 
for achieving peace, international security and morality in government here at 
hone, I stood a chance to be successful. I felt my candidacy offered the change 
in government the voters obviously wanted. If I had thought it impossible for 
me to win, I would not have done my party—and myself—a disservice by seeking 
the nomination. 

STEVENSON AT A DISADVANTAGE 


Quite possibly, with the demonstrated reaction against the recent adminis- 
tration, 1, too, would have been defeated by the general. However, I would have 
had fewer burdens to carry than Governor Stevenson. For one thing, through my 
participatio. in the State primaries, my views and what I stood for were better 
known to the voters than those of Mr. Stevenson, who entered no primaries. 

For another thing, I would not have had the handicap of having such en- 
thusfastic support from Mr. Truman, whose campaign placed the efforts of the 
Presidential nominee himself into such a peculiar and undignified second billing. 
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In retrospect it is obvious that the give-’em-hell whistle-stop tour by the out- 
golng President was a mistake. 

In fact, when I went to Springfleld at Governor Stevenson's request and dis- 
cussed campaign strategy with him, one of the principal pleces of advice I gave 
hit was to disassociate himself from the apron strings of the White House. In 
this opinion, Charles Neese, a Tennessee attorney who had covered the entire 
United States ag principal organizer of the Kefauver-for-President Clubs, heart- 
ily concurred. 

Mr. Stevenson was to go to Washington the next day for his first briefing at 
the White House. He asked me what I thought, and I told him the best thing 
he could do was to come down with a sudden threatened attack of appendicitis 
or something and cancel that trip to Washington, At least, that was my opinion, 
and I still think he would have been better served at that point had he stayed 
in Springfleld and run his own campaign. While future history may applaud— 
and rightly so—many of the sound accomplishments of the Truman administra- 
tlon, it was an obvious fact that the President's popularity and the prestige of his 
administration were in a decline, 

J believe the proposal for a national presidential primary has a greater chance 
for success if we advance It first as a general principle, then work out the details 
after the reform has been approved by constitutional referendum. For this 
reason, I purposely kept my resolution simple and nonspecific as to details, I 
have in mind, however, a pattern for a nationwide presidential primary, and 
I will work for adoption of a bill along such lines if the basic Idea Is adopted 
asa constituttonal amendment, 


A PRIMARY FOR EVERY STATE 


My plan ts ns follows: 

Step 1: There shall be a primary in every State, provided for by Federal law, 
to determine the popular choice of the people for President. In each primary, 
delegates shall be elected to cast their votes at a streamlined national convention 
for the choice of their State’s voters, 

Discussion; There have been presidential primaries in yarlous States since 
Wisconsin passed the first such State law in 1903. Currently, 19 States have 
primary laws of one sort or another. The Inws, however, are not uniform, 
and in some States are not even binding on the delegates; the Inck of uniformity, 
plus the fact that most of the States do not have primaries, leads to a helter- 
skelter pattern that prompted Mr, Truman, just before the New Hampshire pri- 
mary, to brand presidential primaries as “eyewash,” 

With a uniform and binding law applicable to every State, presidential pri- 
maries no longer would be “eyewash,” but would be meaningful. Mr. Truman, 
incidentally, has endorsed the principle of national primaries, as did the late 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Step 2: No candidate shall be placed on the ballot in any State primary 
Without his consent, and he must file a qualifying petition signed by not less 
than 1 percent of the total number of voters who voted for the presidential 
candidate of his party in the last election, 

Discussion: This provision would make it necessary for a man to be a willing 
candidate and to work for his nomination. I believe it is a good principle, and 
a democratic one, for “the man to seek the job”—particularly under the proposed 
new system where the voters really would have something to say about selection 
of candidates. It also will eliminate many of the nonserious candidates— 
favorite sons and others, 

Step 3: A uniform nationwide system of choosing delegates, based on the 
vote of the political party of each State in the previous presidential election, 
shall be adopted. There shall be provisions to limit the number of delegates 
so as to avoid the present unwleldly size of nattonal conventions, and there 
shall be no split votes—-such as one-half and one-third votes, 

Discussion: It would be politically healthy to peg a State’s delegates to the 
total votes mustered by the party in the last election. For one thing, the system 
would strike a blow at local bosses, who sometimes actually connive to keep 
down the total votes, because of the greater dictatorship they can exercise when 
only a few citizens vote, 

I suggest that, instead of the present one thousand two hundred-odd votes at a 
convention, with some of them split between 2 and 3 delegates, the total be limited 
to no more than 600, with no split votes, It is impossible to conduct an orderly 
convention with some 2,000 (counting the split votes) delegates—not to men- 
tion thelr alternates—milling about. 
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Step 4: Delegates shall be firmly pledged to cast their votes on a proportional 
basis geared to the State vote recelved by the candidate. Asa simple illustration, 
if a State has 10 delegates and candidate. A receives approximately 60 percent of 
the vote, he will receive 6 votes at a convention. (‘To avoid undesirable fractional 
ballots, machinery can be set up whereby the division of delegates is calculated 
by round numbers, rather than by exact fractions.) The delegates wilt continue 
to vote for the cundidate to whom they are pledged as Jong as he receives as many 
as 10 percent of the total vote cast at the convention (with certain provisions 
in case of deadlock), 

Discussion: I gave thought to the alternate possibility of having the candidate 
who recelves a plurality of the State vote capture all the State delegates. EL be- 
lieve, however, that proportional division fs fairer, and would reflect the wishes 
of the voters more accurately. Such a division is more in line with the hellef 
of many legislators, myself included, that the electoral-college vote should be 
divided proportionately, rather than letting the candidate who gets the most 
popular votes in a State take all of the State's electoral votes. 

Another possible alternative, which might be eonsidered as an interim mens. 
ure pending reform of the electoral-college machinery, would be a Federal primary 
law patterned after the excellent Wisconsin State law. In Wisconsin, the candl- 
date receiving the largest statewide vote wins a certain number of delegates run- 
ning as the State delezates at large, while winners in various congressiunal dis- 
tricts get the votes of delegates for those districts. 

AS au means of breaking an early deadlock, a candidute should be given discre- 
tionary authority to release his delegates when he feels he cannot win, The law 
should be written to indicate strongly that the delegates, once released, are free 
avents, at Hberty to exercise thetr best Judgment as to preference among the re- 
maining eligible candidates: the practice of trading delegates to accomplish 
private political deals should be discouraxed, 


WHEN DELEGATES ARE “FREED” 


Step 5: Nominatlon for President shall be by a simple majority of the total 
number of votes cast by delegates at the convention. If no candidate has a 
majority, and has not released his delegates, after 10 ballots the delegates shall 
be considered free of their obligation to vote for the winner of their State primary, 
but must vote for one of the candidates receiving the top 3 total number of votes 
in the national primary. 

Discussion: This step provides a key which makes the proposed system prac- 
tieal. In combination with step 4, it would mitigate the nulsance value of any 
surviving favorite sons, who could not hope to hang on for 10 ballots, but would 
try to trade delegates for favors. ‘The provision for picking the presidential 
nominee from the aspirants who placed first, seccnd, and third in the nationwide 
primary popular vote is a means of respecting the will of the voters. It also 
has constitutional precedent, fur the 12th amendment provides that, in the case 
of a deadlock in the electoral college, the House of Representatives shall select 
a President from among the top 3 candidates. 

Step 6: Finally, after the presidential nominee is chosen, the vice presidential 
nominee shall be chosen by a vote of the delegates from the 3 candidates who 
polled the next highest number of votes in the natlonwide primaries, 

Discussion: This proposal is made in an effort to respect the wishes of the 
electorate; if adopted, it would keep nonentities ont of the Vice Presidential 
office, and effectively curb the practice of degrading the office of Vice President 
to an object of political barter. It would mean that the vice president post 
would go to a man sufficiently interested in public service to get out and work 
for his nomination in a primary, and that the post would be filled by a man whom 
the people knew, and who was of sufficient stature to have placed at least fourth 
in the national presidential primary. 

With all respect to the Republican and Democratic vice presidential nominees 
of 1952, can anyone say they were the choice of the people? Under the system 
I propose, there would be an opportunity for any political skeletons hiding in 
the closets of the eventual presidential and vice presidential candidates to be 
brought into the open—before, not after the nomination. 

If Senator Richard Nixon, for example, had wanted to be Vice President, he 
would have had to expose himself to the electorate as a serious candidate for 
Pres dent. ‘The facts about his qualifications, and presumably such issues as 
his $18,000 private fund, then would have come out, and the Republican voters 
would have judged whether they wanted him in a critical post. We must remem- 
ber that a Vice l’resident always is a “serious candidate” for President, for seven 
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times in our history Presidents have died in office. The office of Vice President 
always should be filled by mature, capable individuals of whom the voters have 
full knowledge. We should not take chances on political accidents elevating 
unknowns and mediocrities Into the highest oflice of the land. 


A “CUMBERSOME PROCEDURE” 


One of my colleagues, Senntor George Smathers, of Florida, who also has intro- 
duced a bill favoring presidential primaries, has proposed that, if a vice presi- 
dent succeeds to the Presidency by reason of death, there shall be a special prest- 
dential election at the next general election to choose a new President. ‘This 
procedure, in my opinion, would be cumbersome, The system by which one of 
the top four cholces of the victorious party would become Vice President 
wold eliminate the necessity for such a special election, 

Another healthy reform that could evolve naturally from such a program 
would be a shorter campaign period for the men finally chosen by the major 
purties as Presidential nominees. The party candidates would fleht it out in 
the primaries, which would be held simultaneously throughout the country on 
a fixed date in August. The national conventions then could be peld in Sep- 
tember. Assuming that the successiul candidates would take the usual amount 
of time to map out thelr campaign, the actual campaigning could be limited 
pretty much to the month of October. That plain would be good life insurance 
for our Chief Executive. 

Personally, I would like to see all campaigning elevated to a less strenuous, 
more intellectual level, with less wear and tear on the candidates. 

I have never seen any sense in practically kiting off our Presidents before 
we clect them, and I do not belfeve the American people really want that. 

From my own experience in the preconvention primartes and on the campaign 
trafl for Stevenson, I can testify that national campaigning is a rugged ordeal, 
I'm a reasonably durable physical speciiuen, but the grind got me down at 
times. I'll never forget the day I was campaigning with Naney, my wife, during 
the New Hampshtre primary. We passed from one snowbound town to another, 
and every time I saw a erowd of prospective voters I automatically lett my 
car, went over to them and started talking. In one town, F approached such 
a group, saying: “I'm Estes Kefauver. [in running for President—how'm LI dving 
here?’ One fellow answered me dryly: “You're doing fine here, but you'd better 
get back to New Hampshire where the primary is—this is Vermont!’ Without 
knowing ft, I'd crossed the State line. 

While campaigning for Governor Stevenson, I used the same chartered air- 
plane in which I covered the country in my own campiign—only the coonskin 
cap and the “Kefauver for President” legend were printed out. Once in Willmar, 
Minn., we lad to switeh to a smaller private plane to make a landing on a 
small fleld; D'ck Wallace, my administrative assistant, and I actually had to 
help the pilot chase cows off the runway hefore we could take off. Anyone who 
wants my support for a Federal fencing law covering airports can have it. 

Another time, I was supposed to fly back from an ox roast given by my 
friend, Representative Wayne Hays, at Wellsville, Ohto, to debate In Cleveland 
with a Republican Senator on a nationwide TY hookup. The plane provided 
for me was of anclent vintage, and I kept poking the pilot futllely to try to go 
faster, The telecast already was on the alr when we landed, and Clevelund 
police took me through the city streets at a terrific pace to catch the tall end of 
the program. I almost became the subject of a crime Inquiry myself, Instigated 
by the justly frate local chief of police. I felt obliged to write him, asking him 
te blame ine, not his officers, 

Critics may argue that the strain of running in 48 separate primaries might 
kill a candidate. I do not think so, particularly with the advent of television. 
The campaign in each State need not be as Intense as the full-dress presidential 
campaign. And, when the successful candidates of the major parties finally 
enter upon the shorter campaign to decide the election, both they and what they 
stood for would be so well known to the voters that the campaign actually would 
be ensler. It could be conducted on a higher plaue, involving issues rather than 
personillttes, 

Others may contend that, with a national primary system, the race might go to 
the cundidate with the biggest organization and the most money. Again, I dis- 
agree, Certainly with scant organization and very Httle money, I fared well 
in the primaries I entered. How well that was demonstrated In Nebraskat 
There, my opponent, Senator Kerr, was able to blanket me with campaigo 
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literature, professional workers, entertainment, newspaper advertisements, radio 
and TV time. In Omaha, I remember, the opposition even bought up ali the 
ndvertising space on the sides of the city trash cans, Yet, even with the trash 
cans against me, I captured more than 60 percent of the votes. 

My own experlence at the Democratic convention demonstrated how easy it fs 
for the factlon that controls the convention machinery to operate unfairly against 
the cundidates it opposes. Let me cite some examples: 

On the platform committee, several members favorable to my candidacy felt 
the convention should have the opportunity of voting on a stronger anticorruption 
plank; also a plank advocating congressional reforms to mitigate the effects of 
“McCarthyism.” Col. Phil Whitaker, a distinguished Tennessee attorney, and 
Jimmy Roosevelt, son of the Inte President, nade the necessary arrangements 
to present the minority reports and to offer amendments. They were told to 
take sents on the rostrum so as to be available to speak In support of the amend- 
ments. We had elght other speakers on the rostrum to back them up. 

The platform, which contained a plous “we're-against-sin” plank, was read. 
Then Chairman Sam Rayburn hurriedly came to the podium and, with his well- 
known tinesse, put the motion and declared the platform adopted, Colonel 
Whitaker und others protested his speedy action. Finally, Mr, Rayburn allowed 
Colonel Whitaker the grand total of 2 minutes to “explain” the proposed amend. 
ments. Since the deed had been done, the belated recognition was quite nea- 
demic. We were angry about it and said so, Our anger only made Mr. Ray- 
burn rougher from then on when my supporters sought recognition, 

On the Thursday night of the convention, when a recess was obviously tn order, 
the distinguished Senator from Hitnols, Paul Douglas, who was one of my sup- 
porters, did everything but tear out bis hair and throw It at the chairman In a 
fruitless attempt to make a motion to recess, Senator Douglas’ seat in the 
convention hall was squarely in front of Mr. Rayburn’s perch on the rostrum, but, 
despite some highly athletic maneuvers on the Senator's part, the chairman 
couldn't quite recognize him. “He looks me straight in the face, but he can't 
seem to see me!” Senator Douglas exclufmed in a broadcast from the floor, 
It finally took a fire in the convention ball, and an ultimatum from the Chicago 
fire marshal, to get the recess. 


FINAL GESTURE OF CONTEMPT 


Some disitiusioned delegates have commented that the most undisguised 
demonstration of contempt for the men and women who were supposed to repre- 
sent thelr home States at the convention was the Scatt Lucas-Clarence Cannon Act, 
staged on the Friday evening before the convention closed. All the intrigues 
hnd been played out; the “ins” had had their way. The exhausted delegates 
pene merely to vote for a Vice President—for any Vice President—and go 

ome, 

The powers that be, however, hadn't quite got together on who would be 
tapped. Up stepped former Senator Lucas, who blames my investigation of 
inols politics for his retirement from public life, to present a motion to recess 
until Saturday morning. Acting Chairman Cannon, the parliamentarian of the 
convention, banged his gavel and put it toa vote. Almost toa man, the delegates 
jumped to thelr feet and roared, “No! Brother Cannon gave them his famous 
scowl, banged the gavel again, and declared the motion carried. 

The most aggravating personal humiliation that those who ran the convention 
tried to heap upon me came when they dented me the privilege of taking the 
floor to release my delegates and end the long fight for the presidential nomina- 
tion, Had they shown me this courtesy, much intraparty bitterness and several 
hours of a useless roll call would have been saved. Though I did not enjoy 
the physical and emotional strain of sitting on that platform for several hours 
while they played out thetr game, I could be philosophical about it for I am 
reasonably hardened to some of the strange ways of politics. What was harder 
for me to take, however, was their attempt to stop my wife, Nancy, and my 
father, who were bewildered by the turn of events, from even reaching me on the 
platform to inquire what was happening. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that the electorate is fully awake 
to the need for election reforms. Public-opinion polls already have shown an 
overwhelining majority in favor of selection of the President and Vice President 
by national primary. 

The era of boss rule in American politics is fading. Every time the issue 
of bossism versus the American people is tested at the polls now, the bosses tnke 
another Hcking. Let’s hand them a death blow by taking the presidentlal 
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elections out of the smoke-filled rooms and the rigged convention halls, and placing 
them, via the national primary method, firmly in the hands of the people. 

Senator Krrauver. The time has come to continue the evolution 
toward more democratic methods of choosing our presidential and 
vice presidential candidates. The more the people have a chance to 
speak their minds, the closer we get to grassroots opinion and desires, 
the better our democracy works. 

Presidential primary elections in all the States would require can- 
didates to discuss the issues publicly. Such public debate will help 
to inform and enlighten public opinion via press, radio, and tele- 
vision. And it would pave the way for broadening and strengthen- 
ing the democratic process. 

Past experience shows that presidential primaries arouse public 
interest and stimulate discussions of public issues, as well as of the 
character, convictions, and abilities of those who aspire to the highest 
offices in the land. ‘They also increase the participation of eligible 
voters in presidential elections and overcome the apathy induced by 
the feeling that the people have little voice in the selection of their 
candidates for President and Vice President. 

In this period of struggle between the democracies and the dictator- 
ships, the choice of men to lead our Nation is too important to leave 
solely in the hands of politicians. 

The primary method of nomination works well in selecting gover- 
nors and Members of Congress in many States. It should be extended 
to the choice of candidates for President and Vice President. It will 
give the voters a wider selection of candidates and hence will insure 
that better candidates are finally chosen for these high oflices. 

It will also result, I believe, in better government, cleaner govern- 
ment, and government more responsive to the will of the people. A 
candidate for President who has been nominated by the people instead 
of by the professional politicians will be, if elected, more responsive 
to.the wishes of the people and to the national interest. The urchaic 
convention system does not necessarily register the preferences of the 

eople, 

. The conduct of the national political conventions last summer gave 
rise to widespread public dissatisfaction with the present method of 
selecting nominees for President and Vice President. ‘Television re- 
venled to the American people the ineflicient and undemocratic aspects 
of the convention system. The 1952 conventions were an eye-opener 
to the American people. Their weaknesses and defects were observed 
at home and abroad. 

In conclusion, the long-run trend has been toward the gradual 
democratization of our electoral system. Discretionary voting in the 
electoral college was early removed. Property qualifications for vot- 
ing disappeared more than a century ago. ‘The 14th and 14th amend- 
ments were adopted after the War Between the States. The direct 
election of Senators and woman suffrage continued the evolution 
in this direction. It remains now to democratize our methods of 
nominating and electing the President and Vice President. 

These and other election reform proposals have been pending in 
Congress for many years, None of them has yet been submitted to the 
referendum of the people who are profoundly discouraged by the 
prolenges delays. Only Congress can initiate these reforms. Un- 
ess we act to strengthen the machinery of democracy, the people may 
lose faith in our form of government. 
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This greatly needed election reform would correct a serious defect 
in our political system and remove the blight of bossism that now 
characterizes our party conventions. 

These amendments should be proposed by Congress as soon as 

ossible in order that there may be time for their adoption and 
implementation before 1956. 

That concludes my statement. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Kilgore, have you any questions? 

Senator Kixvcore. I wanted to get something straightened out in my 
mind because we abolish the electoral college system for the election 
of President and Vice President on page 2 of the bill. However, the 
word “electors” is used on page 3. By “electors” do you mean the 
voters? Do we still have the electoral system? 

Senator Kerauver. Reference is to Senate Joint Resolution 19. I 
suppose it is a mistake to discuss the primary and electoral college 
matters together. 

Senator Kiraorr. I am talking about Senate Joint Resolution 19, 

Senator Keravver. Senate Joint Resolution 19 substantially abol- 
ishes the electoral system but it provides still for the election of 
electors by the people. Ilectors would still be elected but they would 
be only automatons to cast the will of the people. 

Senator Kitcore. What I am getting at is this: Suppose John Jones 
receives a majority in the State of ‘Tennessee. Does he get the entire 
number of electors from that State? 

Senator Krrauver. No. He would get only the proportionate part, 
a percentage. 

Senator Kitcore. For instance, if he got 60 percent of the votes, he 
would have 60 percent of the electoral vote; is that right ? 

Senator Kerauver. Of the 12 electoral votes, that is right. 

Senator Kurcore. In other words, what this really does is abolish 
what we used to call the unit system which the States vote as units 
but they still vote by electors. . 

Senator Krrauver. Also it makes mandatory that the electoral votes 
which a particular candidate gets be for him. That is the practice at 
present but it is by practice, not by law. 

The Cuamman, Senator Kefauver, does not your statement con- 
tradict your bill? You say here on page 9 of your statement that— 
a primary method of nomination works well in selecting governors and Members 
of Congress In many States. It should be extended to the choice of candidates for 
President and Vice President. ; 

When you and I elect a mayor, a Member of Congress, or a Senatcr, 
you hav:: no electors. People go in there and vote and the majority 
wins, 

Senator Keravver. What you read, Mr. Chairman, refers to the 
presidential primary bill and not to the electoral bill. What you read 
refers to Senate Joint Resolution 17. In many States the candidates 
of the political parties are selected by primary, in regard to Congrress- 
men, Senators, and governors, 

The Cuamwan. What is wrong with that? Supposing now you 
and Senator Kilgore and Senator Smathers are all three candidates 
for President in a primary election in June. Over here there are three 
Republicans running. Anybody else could file with proper provisions 
being made. Why should not the highest nominee be the candidate 
in the November election of that particular party? 
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Senator Krravver. That is what I am for. 

The Cuainman. Why bother with electors? 

Senator Kreravver. The electoral thing should not be in this same 
discussion, but I am discussing both constitutional amendments here 
together. There would not be any electors in this case. It would just 
be the high man won the nomination for his party. What I said there 
was that it works well, the primary system, in the selection of candi- 
dates for Congress, the Senate, and for governors, and it ought to be 
appied to the President. ; 

‘he Cuairman, You mentioned a while ago the Lodge bill voted 
on recently. You will remember he had the electors in there in the 
bill. Do you recollect that? Do you recollect, the votes he got and 
that the amendment which we introduced there to provide for the 
direct election of President by direct vote of the people got 33 votes? 
Thirty-three votes, and Senator Long of Louisiana was paired. 

Senator Kerauver. The reason I think this arrangement of divid- 
ing the electoral votes in proportion to the popular vote rather than 
electing immediately by popular vote all over the United States is 
preferable, the system set out in Senate Joint Resolution 19, which 
is a Dror opate dividing of the electoral vote rather than electin 
across the Nation on a popular vote, is primarily the fact that it woul 
be very difficult to get the smaller Btates to ratify a nationwide 
voting. 

The Cuamman. Why would it? 

Sonator Krrauver. Because they would lose some strength. 

The Ciamman. No. 

Senator Kerauver. Let us take the State of Nevada. Nevada has 
3 electoral votes, 1 for each Senator and 1 for the Congressman. Three 
electoral votes is a great deal more strength nationwide than the pro- 
portionate population of Nevada to the whole Nation would be. That 
applies to some 20 States, so it would be very difficult to get those States 
to approve this. 

Senator Kitgore, Actually it applies to more than 20, 

Senator Kerauver. Twenty-six States, 

Take Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho; all of those States would lose 
their proportionate strength because as it is now they have an electoral 
vote for each Senator. 

Ona popular basis they would not have anything like that strength, 

The Cuamman. If your theory is right, when you elect a governor, 
a county with a sparse population would be in similar shape as Nevada; 
yet the people do not object to it. 

Senator Krrauver. The present method has been the practice for 
160 years. It is asking people to give up something which is neces- 
sary for them to give up in order to get something different. 

The Cuamman. What are they giving up? You have had New 
York controlling the presidential election in the last 30 years. You 
have had Mr. Dewey and Mr. Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie. Also 
John W. Davis. 

Senator Kerauver. The adoption of the plan in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 19 would do away with that. It would do away with the pick- 
ing out of 6 or 8 pivotal States and selecting candidates from those 
States. It would come very close to reflecting the popular will. 

The Ciaran. I just cannot agree with you at all. Under the 
system we have, a fellow from a small State—like Idaho—has no 
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chance, Under a system where anybody can run by getting the required 
petitions, Mr. Borah could have run. We af ch ae oh 

Senator Kitaorg. An illustration ismy home State. 

Senator Keravver. It is true that a person from a small State has 

eat difficulty in being considered under the present system. But 
that would be corrected by Senate Joint Resolution 19 because in those 
States, one-party States or small States, a vote would mean just as 
much as it would in a large State, so I think this would have the elfect 
of correcting that inequity. I mean Senate Joint Resolution 19. 

Senator Kitconre. The illustration I was going to use happens to be 
in my home State. We have one county that The 11 percent of the 
population of the whole State. Yet nobody runs for governor or 
statewide office from that county with any.possible chance of success 
because the little counties gang up on him and lick him every time. 
It has been tried repeatedly, and invariably the candidates are just 
out of luck because the little counties gang up on him. 

The Cirainstan. Senator Smathers? 

Senator Saratiers. Under his proposal anybody from Nevada or 
any small State can run so long as he meets the qualifications. If he 

ets 20,000 votes, I mean, or whatever details the Congress provides. 

‘hat is the whole urpose of the primary, to let anybody run irre- 
spective of what State they may come from if they have general 
support throughout the Nation. 

Are you through with Senator Kefauver? 

The Cuamman. I thought you had some questions. 

Senator Kerauver. Senator Smathers has been sponsoring an 
amendment for a presidential primary for quite a while. 

Senator Sscaturrs. I agree with everything he has to say very 
much and recognize, as he does, the only difficulty about having a 
direct populer vote is just as he said. It looks like to me we will 
have a diflicult time. It has to be ratified by the State legislatures. 

We are going to have a hard time getting Delaware and Rhode 
Island and small population States to vote to ratify it or change the 
Constitution providing for the system which he proposes unless we 
keep in this division of the electoral college vote and the proportionate 
vote. Otherwise, they are losing strength. They do not have enough 
population to in any way make themselves effective in a nationwide 
race, That is, unless they have the electoral college system. 

That is why we are trying to hang onto the system, to get their sup- 
port for this change. If we could get it without having the electoral 
college system divided up on a proportionate basis, maybe it would 
be better. Irom all I hear of the State legislatures of these smaller 
States, they will not. go for it. 

Senator Kircorr. John W. Davis was from West Virginia but 
nominated from New York. 

The Crairman. I would like to have some Senator point out some 
fellow who came from a little State. 

Senator Kircore. Virginia was the biggest State in the Union for 
a long time and it nominated and controlled the presidential nomina- 
tions; Madison, Jefferson, and the rest of them came from Virginia, 
as well as Washington. We had that all the time as you say. 

The thing that worries me all the way through is that we get into 
the question of electors which is this: Let us get in one of these one- 
party States where you have no Democrat Party or no Republican 
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Party, jut a handful. If you use the electoral representation system, 

a couple of thousand people can go down there and throw just as 
"much weight into that primary. ‘ 

Let us take the State of Georgia or Alabama. A Republican voting 
in the peanary down there, his vote is worth about 500 times the vote 
of the Democrat. That is the thing that worries me on your resolu- 
tion. I thought you had a wonderful idea there. If we could clarify 
that situation so that the percentage of electors would be based upon 
the number of voters rather than the number of citizens, that would 
be wonderful. 

Senator Saatuers. I agree with you, but as I understand it, what 
we had in mind was that it would be based on the total number of votes 
cast. In other words—— 

Senator Kitcore, But the representation given to those votes would 
be different. 

Senator Krerauver. Have we not got off on the wrong premise on 
this? ‘The electoral college amendment, Senate Joint Resolution 19, 
refers to a method of final selection of the President in the November 
election and does not have any reference to the primary which is the 
pubiect which Senator Smather’s amendment would also be concerned 
with. 

Is this not the situation? The one dividing up the electoral col- 
lege refers only to the general election, The division is based on the 
total number of votes cast for the Democrat and Republican candidates 
in the State. If in Tennessee the Democrats got 60 percent of the 
popular vote, they got 60 percent of the electoral vote. ‘The presi- 
dential priimary resolutions here have no immediate reference to the 
electoral system. It simply provides nationwide each party on a 
popular basis or the Congress may provide nationwide each party on 
a popular basis may provide for the nomination of candidates. So 
the electoral college matter is not involved. 

Senator Kireore. And the electors shall be divided up among the 
candidates percentagewise based upon the total number of votes cast 
in each State for each candidate? 

Senator Kerravuver. Not in the primaries, 

Senator Ssatuers. I had it in my original primary bill, but it is 
the same principle. In other words, if it is wrong in the primary, it 
must also be wrong basically in the general election. Maybe it ought 
to come out of the primary. 

I am not at all wedded to the idea, but it seems to me we might 
encourage people to take it by givin the small States that right. 

Senator Kircore. The whole trouble is, we have 48 different quali- 
fications for electors in each 1 of the States. For instance, in my State 
of West Virginia, we will cast twice as many votes in the general elec- 
tion as the State of Virginia next door; yet they have 12 electoral votes 
and we have 8, 

Senator Keravver. Senator Smathers, ono year you filed a resolu- 
tion without this in. 

Senator Saratuers. That is right. I have changed back and forth 
in an effort to pick up a little support. I have not done any better, 
and I am willing to drop it out of the primary. I thought if the 
theory was good in trying to get the small States to go along with 
the change, that it might also appeal to them in the primary. 
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It is apparently not too good an idea. Iam perfectly willing to drop 
that provision of it. 

Senator Krrgore. There is one other feature that worries me about 
these plans. ‘There is a possibility that you might get a Republican 
President and Democrat Vice President. If you will remember tho 
ancient feuds in the early days when Congress elected the President 
and the Vice President, the man who got the highest number was 
President and the next highest was Vice President. Wo did havo 
some celebrated political feuds which did not benefit the Government 
too much. 

Senator Smatimns. I havo refined my proposals whore they apply 
only to the President and lot the convention handle it. It appears 
there will have to be some sort of a conyention after the primary. 
The present intent is to pick out who they want to have run for Vice 
President. ‘They do it anyway. Obviously, it has to be somebody 
whose policies and thinking is in agreement with the President. 

So I have eliminated from tho original proposals the fact that there 
would be a primary for the Vice Prosident. It pertains only to tho 
presidential candidates. ‘Thon at the convention they can pick out 
somebody who is compatible with tho President and who ho wants, 

The Cratrman. Do you think people can be trusted?) In New York 
State they elect a Republican for Governor and a Democrat for Lieu- 
tent Governor. What is wrong with that system? 

Senator Saaruers. I think it would breed a lot of difficulty if wo 
had a Vico President who was of one party and a President of an- 
other party or even within tho samo party if they were not of tho 
samo political thinking, It would engender a lot of ill feeling and 
chaos would result. 

After all, the Vico President is actually supposed to succeed to the 
Presidency in the event of the President’s death and he presumably 
is supposed to carry on the policies which the people approved of 
when they elected the President. 

Senator Krrauver. I just want to say under Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 19 the electoral college amendment which I have here, it would 
not be possible to elect a President and Vico President of different 
parties, ‘They would be the samo party. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Senator Sararuers. I wish to commend you on your interest in this 
problem and tho fact that for many, many years you have been one 
of the prime movers in trying to bring about an effective improvement 
in tho elections procedures helping to strengthen and to give the 
people a greater voice in the election of public officials, 

Tho Crainsran, Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Smatuers. I think all of us are pursuing the same gonl. 
You have provisions for direct popular vote and Senator Kefauver 
and I and Senator Douglas and others have the division by proportion 
on the electoral college. 

_ One other difference which I have now in my proposals which dis- 
tinguishes them from Senator Kefauver’s is that I have had them at 
one time in separate bills. I have put them all in Senate bill 85. 
I have 3 proposals rather than 2, 
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Tho first proposal pertains to the primary, the necessity for a pri- 
mary. The second proposal has to do with the change of the electoral 
college system in the general elections, and the third pepo has to 
do with not permitting a Vice President who succeeds to the Presi- 
dency to serve if he succeeds to the Presidency where thero is 2 years 
and 90 days remaining of tho term. 

It has been my opinion that people do not want a Vice President 
to serve what amounts to a full term of the President. ‘They may run 
and get full support or elect someone else. ; 

Senator Kirgore. While you are on that point, if we are going to 
straighten this situation out, why not modernize the whole picture? 
Add to it about 3 Vice Presidents, 2 of whom shall be executive assist- 
ants to the President. and 1 to preside in the Senate and be the liaison 
man. 

I snid that advisedly. Every Vice President who succeeded to the 
Presidency by virtue of the death of a President in time of any great 
stress has ha n great deal of trouble because he did not know what his 
predecessor had done. : 

We have a man up at the White House, a special assistant to the 
President, and all that sort of thing. Here our great corporations 
have as high as 25 vice presidents, ench one with assigned jobs to assist 
the president. If we would amend the picture on the President, our 
Presidents would live longer. 

Incidentally, we might be more sure of succession of policy during 
the administration than we are now. 

Senator Smatuens. I think certainly the President. needs more help 
and there should bo a better division of his power. 

Senator Kirgore. The man who succeeds him should know what is 
going on. 

Senator Swatuers. There have been only three Vice Presidents who 
succeeded to the Presidency who were elected of their own right. 
Most of them disappeared off the pages of history and did not amount 
to too much, politically or historically speaking. 

Within the past 85 years there have been 3 amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which pertained to election procedures: 
(1) Amendment 15, in 1870, right to vote to all regardless of race or 
color; (2) amendment 17, in 1913, popular election of United States 
Senators; (3) amendment 19, in 1920, provided for woman suffrage. 

At the time each one was adopted there was much criticism of it and 
considerable doubt about it; nevertheless, each of these changes has 
broadened and strengthened the democratic processes by allowing more 
of our citizens to vote, and bringing to the people a larger control of 
their Government. All of us know that science is giving us new and 
better ways to reach the people, and it is up to the Congress to provide 
new and better ways for the people having thus been reached to prop- 
arty express themselves, 

sa result of the tremendous development in radio and television 
techniques, it is not inconceivable that candidates for the Presidency 
in tho future will be able to sit on their front porches and talk about 
re ea to every citizen in the United States, irrespective of where 
ie may live. 

The candidates of the future can reach the people of the Nation 
more oasily and more fully than over before. If democracy is good, 
if the voters arc to be supreme, and I am sure that all of us believe that 
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democracy is good, then it is up to us, the Representatives of the peo- 
ple, to answer the demands of the people that they be allowed to more 
actively participate in the selection and election of public officials, and 
to bring about certain electoral college changes which would result in 
a strengthened democracy. 

Specifically, what are some of the changes the people want! First, 
they believe there should be a change in the method of selecting eandi- 
dates to run for the office of President. They believe that the time has 
long since passed when we should do away with the ancient and un- 
democratic method of selecting presidential candidates at national 
conventions, 

You ask, How do I know the people want this change? Well. thera 
are many reasons. First, the number of letters which have come into 
my oflice from every State in the Union in favor of the nationwide 
primary bill is amazing. I have never received letters, either in such 
quantity or enthusiasm, about any other subject during my 7 years 
in the Congress as I have on this nationwide primary proposal. 

Practically all of the major newspapers, as well ns most of the 
smaller ones, and practically all of the important weekly magazines, 
have within the past 2 years written articles or editorials urging the 
Congress to tuke up immediately the problem of modernizing and 
changing the present methods of selecting and electing candidates for 
the Presidency of the United States. 

In July 1952 the American Institute of Public Opinion, otherwise 
known as the Gallup poll, revealed that in a nationwide poll over 70 
percent of the voters questioned favored a nationwide primary for tho 
selection of Presidential candidates within the parties, whereas only 
12 percent were opposed to it. The others were undecided, 

ertainly when over 70 percent and upward of our people indicate 
a desire for a particule iece of legislation, it would not be incorrect 
or unwise for Members of Congress to bestir themselves to answer the 
needs and desires of that majority. To do s9 would not only be good 
politics but good representative government, 

In January 1953 Mr, Gallup agaln ran a poll, and this time it 
revealed that 73 percent were in favor of a nationwide primary to 
select party candidates, as well as change the electoral-colloge sys- 
tem. They also favored a new change which would provide for a 
Presidential election at the next regular congressional election when- 
ever the Vice President succeeds to the Presidency and there are more 
than 2 years of the deceased President’s term remaining. 

Also, over 70 percent of them were in favor of changing the present 
electoral-college system. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Senate Joint Resolution 85, which we have 
before us, is designed to bring about these changes and do so prop- 
erly and legally by constitutional amendments. TI do not believe there 
is any need for me to argue to this ee ewes group of able lawyers 
and legislators and the need for proceeding by constitutional amend- 
ment. I think that is too clear even for argument. 

Section 2 of this bill provides for a nationwide primary. In 1913, 
in his first annual message to the Congress, President Wilson said— 
and I quote: 

I turn to a subject which I hope can be handled promptly and without sertous 


controversy of any kind. I mean the method of selecting nominees for the Preatl- 
dency of the United States. I feel confident that I do not misinterpret the wishes 
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or the expectations of the country when I urge the prompt enactment of legisla- 
tlon which will provide for primary elections throughout the country at which 
the voters of the several partics may choose their nominees for the Presidency 
without the intervention of nominating conventions. 

The Cuamman. You know President Truman also endorsed it last 
yoar? 

Senator Saaruens, Yes; he did. 

Since that time the awareness on the part of the people of the United 
States for the need for such a change has rapidly increased, What 
the people saw and heard on their television and radio sets last July, 
coming out of the conventions at Chicago, they did not like. As a 
matter of fact, it frightened some and disgusted others. It was hard 
to believe that in this, the world’s greatest democracy, this spectacle 
of a nominating convention could go on. 

The only thing they could agree on was that the conventions were 
held in the right place—the stockyards, 

Several months ago a speaker before the Chicago League of Wo- 
men Voters commented, and I quote: 

Ninety percent of the American people are politically {!iterate. Political 
machines today run our parties because the people let them do so, We, the 
people, let them name for us one man on the ballot Just as Joseph Stalin gave 
to his people only the choice of one name. 

That statement, Mr. Chairman, may sound a bit extreme, I do not 
agree that the American people are politically illiterate. But, Mr. 
Chairman, we do have to admit that within our parties the average 
voter has little voice, or choice, or influence in determining who is to 
be his candidate for President. 

The voter, when called to go out and vote in November for his candi- 
date, votes for a candidate that has been handpicked for him and about 
whose selection he has known nothing and had nothing to say. The 
choice for his party’s candidate is thrust upon him, and just as he 
has had to accept a handpicked party candidate, his opposite number in 
the other political parties has had to do the same thing. 

How much pride can be taken in the supremacy of our system over 
that of the dictatorship when we give the right to vote to the people, 
but only on candidates that have been previously selected and hand- 
picked for them through the machinations of party leaders and back- 
room bosses. The people of America saw the archaic and disgraceful 
method of selecting Presidents at the conventions. 

It is a source of amazement to me, and I am sure to others, that as 
good candidates as we had last year could spring out of that imbroglio 
at Chicago—both Democrat and Republican. There is no doubt but 
what the people of the United States did not like what they saw going 
on at the conventions. They do not believe that it is good democracy 
to leave the selection of presidential candidates in the hands of a few 
haggling, ambitious bosses and professional politicians. 

The choles of the President of the United States is too important 
to leave solely in the hands of politicians. For that reason, It is in- 
cumbent on us, the people’s representatives, the only ones who can 
give expression to their desire on this matter, to act to satisfy their 
wishes in modernizing and streamlining our method of selecting candi- 
dates to run for President of the United States by adopting provi- 
sions calling for nationwide presidential primaries. 
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The second section of the bill which is under discussion today, if 
adopted, would mect the urgent request. 

The third section of the bill provides for a change in the present 
electoral college system. The evidence of the people’s desire for a 
change in this particular is again revealed in letters, newspaper edi- 
torials, and polls, Each of these proves there is an overwhelming de- 
sire on the part of the American people to do away with the archiac 
electoral calleae system which three times (Adams in 1824, Hayes in 
1876, and Harrison in 1888) in its history has permitted candidates 
with fewer popular votes than their leading opponents to become 
President, 

In 1824 Adams had less votes than his principal opponent. Yet he 
won the election, It was true in regard to Hayes in 1876 and Harrison 
in 1888, ; 

For you and me as responsible legislators to permit to continue such 
n system is to evidence a cynical and callous indifference to the wel- 
fare of this country and the wishes of the American people. 

Tn this legislation which we have before us tod T have set. out 
provisions calling for a constitutional amendment which would 
modify the present operation of the electoral college system along the 
lines recommended by former Congressman Ed Gossett of ‘Texas and 
former Senator Cabot. Lodge of Massachusetts. This amendment 
would divide the electoral votes of each State in proportion to the 
popular votes received by each candidate in the State. This isa 
»wovision Which has already once passed the Senate but died in the 

Touse. Itsenactment into law is now leng overdue. 

That is the same provision which the able Senator from ‘Tennessee 
has recommended, also. 

The fourth section of thie bill provides for the election of a Presi- 
dent and Vice President to be held at the next sueceeding regular 
congressional elections, whenever a President. dies or is removed who 
still has more than 2 years and 90 days remaining of his uncompleted 
term. 

In March of this year the Gallup poll showed that 74 percent of 
the people were in favor of this change. 

Again the editorials, letters, and polls reveal that the people believe 
that when the Vice President becomes the President heeause of the 
death of the elected President and there are more than 2 years and 90 
days remaining of the elected President's term that he, the Vieo Presi- 
dent, should get the endorsement of the people before serving as Presi- 
dent any longer than 2 years. 

It has been suggested that almost iminediately after the death of a 
President a new election to determine a successor to take place, but 
it is not practical to have an election before the next succeeding con- 
gressional election. In other words, it is clear the people are not 
anxious for the Vice President to serve as President for onger than 
2 years unless subsequently elected in his own right to serve as Presi- 
dent. They believe this desirable because while some Vice Presidents 
have made good Presidents, some have not. 

Of the 7 Vice Presidents who became President by virtue of the 
death of the elected President, only 3 (Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin 
Coolidge, and Harry Truman) were subsequently chosen to be Presi- 
dent in their own right and then only for one term. It is clear that 
under present rules and law too much is left to chance. 
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Senator Kiraorr. In the case of both Coolidge and Truman, each 
one said they would not run for another term. So the question of 
how strong they were was not put up to the people. I do not remem- 
ber whether the same thing happened in the Roosevelt ease or not. 

Senator Sacarnens, I do not, either. I recall in reading, that each 
of them had made a statement they were not going to run. 

It is well understood that the people today have very little to say 
when it comes to selecting the candidate for Vice President. Most 
often the Vice President is picked by one man or one group of men 
to satisfy certain cliques or special-interest groups, or the ego of a 
certain geographical area. 

Usually, the average voter does not. take much cognizance of the 
Vice President even during a presidential campaign. Most all of 
the attention is directed toward the presidential candidate. 

A vice presidential eandidate wins only if the presidential candi- 
date is strong, well supported, and wins, The Vice President. is ordi- 
narily not a particularly well-known figure, As a matter of fact, 
most of the quiz programs have as their favorite question the one 
which asks the listener or viewer to name the Vice President under 
President Harding, or Wilson, or Jefferson, et cetera. 

Tho Vice President. is sort of like a caddy fora good golfer. During 
the course of the match the caddy does a lot of work, but it is the 
golfer who makes the shots, gets the crowds, makes the headlines, and 
whom everyone knows, The job of the President is too important 
and too big to permit any man to attain that position and have it for 
any length of time without being elected to it and endorsed by the 
voters. 

This change would be brought about by section 4 of this bill through 
n constitutional amendment. 

These three points are provided for in the bill presently under con- 
sideration, Each of them, even though they win the approval of the 
Congress, would still have a long way to go before they would become 
law, for this procedure will require ratification by three-fourths of 
the Stato legislatures, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not wedded to any of the language in 
this particular bill. Nor do I claim to be the sole parent of the meas 
developed in this omnibus proposal, However, I do think the idens 
are good, und wish the Senators and Congressmen would join together 
and do something about them. I know that. the vast majority of our 
citizens favor these changes. 

I do think it is the responsibility of this committee, this Senate, and 
this Congress, to answer the wishes of the American people by con- 
sidering these problems and reporting out some legislation which con- 
forms to their wishes. Something needs to b2 done about these prob- 
lems and I am happy this committee realizes the importance of this 
subject. of select ne and electing presidents. I wish to join many 
others in congratulating the chairman and his committee for giving 
it their attention. 

The Cuairman, Are there any questions? 

Senator Kefauver? 

Senator Krravver. I want to congratulate Senator Smathers on 
a very enlightening and excellent statement. 

First, I want to ask him this question: In connection with the pro- 
posal to select party nominees for President and Vice President by 
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yopular vote, if during the last year the sentiment as reflected from 
ettors and editorials you have received and read have not increased 
very greatly? 

Senator SaHvae Very greatly. Since the nominating conven- 
tions in July when tho peoplo had an opportunity to see how their 
President and Vico President were actually selected, I think count- 
less thousands of them wero disgusted with what they saw. 

Tho Cuatmastan. I would use the word “shocked.” 

Senator Smatuers. Yes, And the sentiment for a nationwide 
primary increased very greatly after those conventions. 

Senator Kreravuver. I have received a lot of letters about it, too. 
T asked the Senator if that comes from all parts of the Nation, Demo- 
crats and Republicans? 

Senator Sararners, From all parts of the Nation, and it knows no 
party lines, 

Tho Cuatrman. Gentlemen, I have got to go to tho foreign rela- 
tions meeting. I am asking Senator Kilgore to preside for the next 
half hour. 

Senator Krrauver. Does Senator Smathers also feel that while 
it is x good idea to encourage more States to have primaries, that it 
is going to bo physically and humanly impossible to ever get to a uni- 
form or a satisfactory solution through State legislation becauso of 
difference of laws and various and sundry other reasons? 

Senator Saaruers. I very much agree with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that it has to be a Federal Drablent so that we enn reconcile the 
various differences in States so we do not have one State run its presi- 
dential primary possibly a week ahead of all the rest and thereby give 
to their favorite son candidate an unduo popularity advantage and 
newsprint advantage which he otherwise would not have. ‘This pri- 
mary has to be coincided so it occurs on the same day and under the 
same rules and regulations in every State, 

Senator Krrauver, Senator Smathers, do you not feel that doing 
something about the three points you have here in your resolution is 
one subject that the people of the United States are more interested 
in ian any other by way of constitutional amendment at the present 
time 

Senator Smarurrs. I agree with you, Senator. Everywhere I go, 
and I do not get around too much or make too many speeches, but 
invariably just the little I have been doing, people inquire of me how 
Tam getting along, what progress is being made. That happens irre- 
spective of where it is; sometimes in New York, maybe in Texas or 
Alabama, and certainly my home State of Florida, 

I observe from all over the United States in every walk of life and 
irrespective of political parties that people are primarily interested 
in this particular problem of improving the election machinery. 

I might say that even in our State of Florida the high school debate 
subject for next year is the presidential primaries. I understand that 
is going to be the subject in many States for the high school debate 
teams next year, evidencing that the people are thinking about it 
and want something to be done about it. 

Senator Krrauver. We have been complaining for a long time in 
this Nation about the small number of people who vote in presidential 
elections and in other elections, too, for that matter. Does not the 
Senator feel that if we had a presidential primary system and also 
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dividing the electoral college where everybody’s vote would count and 
where it would be incumbent upon every candidate, both for the nomi- 
nation and in the general election, to make his plea and campaign in 
every State of the Union, that we would heve a much bigger vote and 
amueh larger participation in the election process? 

Sonator Sarvriuers, T certainly do. I do not think there is any 
doubt. but what if the people had the right to participate in the selec- 
tion of their candidate who is going to run for President, they would 
come out in greater numbers, They would take much more interest 
and certainly the Senator well knows in his travels last yerr when the 
various presidential primaries were being held, he in effect was making 
teamwork. He was going into States where he had never been, 

Certainly he went into towns where he had never been before. He 
was giving those people in Nebraska and in Maine and places far 
away an opportunity to see him and talk with him and find out what 
he was thinking and what they were thinking. It was a good brand 
of democracy. 

It that is done all over the Nation, it is bound to improve and 
strengthen. It is bound to improve participation in democracy and 
increase the interest of everybody in these elections. 

Senator Kingorr (presiding). T have one question I would like to 
ask both of you gentlemen in particular, Tam wondering what the 
solution would be to this. Senator Smathers, you spoke of modern 
television and things like that. With my limited experience on tele- 
vision programs, [have some idea of what it would cost on a 15-minute 
nationwide hookup or if it were reduced to film and played through 
the local stations. 

In other words, in my humble opinion, pe campaigns are 
becoming more and more costly by reason of the very things you point 
out. If men can announce for President and Vice President and get 
their names on the tickets, I am just wondering how the campaigns 
are going to be financed, 

One of the bad features of political campaigns is this: If an organ- 
ization gets control of a State, they will raise a jackpot. to put their 
picked candidates over in the primary. The money is supposed to be 
raised from general elections to be used to dominate the primary. I 
am just ST OnTeEg whether these candidates are going to be able to 
finance their appearance before the people and if we are setting up a 
system where only a very rich man with some very rich backing can 
afford to run or whether we are setting up a system in which a man 
will get. a few highly preferred backers who are willing to finance his 
campaign and he can beat the opposition. 

I would like to get the reaction of both of you to that in this record. 

Senator Saatnuers, Of course, I must agree that the expenses are 
getting outrageous and the day may well be upon us when we are 
going to have to adopt a system something like the English have where 
the State puts up a certain amount of money and limits every candi- 
date very closely to staying within that limitation and requiring that 
the cnndidates operate like they do in South Carolina today where 
they go around together and share the same platforms and the same 
television restrums and things of that nature. 

On the other hand, to tie this in with the primary, I do not really 
believe the fact we are advocating a nationwide primary—that this 
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matter of cost has too much to do with it. That matter of cost. is 
with us, anyway. 

Where we now have primaries, where we run in our own State, we 
are faced with these costs even though we do not have a primary. We 
have the costs in election and obviously the costs that are going on 
today in these nominating conventions, the costs whieh are going out 
to purty workers, and things of that nature, is something nobody 
knows, except we know it is tremendous in many cases, 

Senator Kuraore. Pointing to England, the Government politically 
controls radio and television there as it does in Australian and New 
Zealand and other places where the government controls those things. 
They are able to handle that which is frankly the most expensive item 
of cost, those two media. 

Senator Kerauver, May [ comment. also on the very important and 
pertinent question which you have raised relative to the cost: of 
campaigning ¢ 

Senator Ningore, I think it is highly practical. 

Senator Kerauver, It is a very practical problem and one the Con- 
gress and the people have to cope with, LU think, frankly, we need a 
restudy of the whole matter of financing and the laws relative to the 
financing of political campaigns, 

As Senator Smathers pointed out, that is not involved directly in 
these constitutional amendment proposals: they are matters that Con- 
gress can handle as legislation. L think that immediate study ought 
to be made into the whole question. 

I submit that a poor man would have a better opportunity of being 
considered as a nominee of his party under a primary system than he 
would be under the present convention system. Tsay that: for the 
reason that a man without. very much financial means can at least get 
up enough money to get around to the various States, make public 
appearances, and the peepee there will find methods of allowing him 
to get his message to them. 

I think, also, the radio and television and newspapers are to be 
commended upon seeing that each candidate in a primary effort does 
have a chance of getting his views over without having to buy space. 

If I may make a personel reference, I do not think we ever bought 
any television time, very little radio time, and no newspaper adver- 
tisements. Yet the radio and television people that conduct. forums 
are very generous in bringing in all the candidates to participate, 
which does not cost the candidate anything. 

Then a great many newspapers will run parallel columns of what 
each candidate stands for. So I think from the financial viewpoint 
it would be much easier for a poor man to run in a nationwide 
primary than it would be to try to operate under the convention 
system. 

Senator Kitaore. In regard to South Carolina, IT think sometimes 
these media of information should not be permitted to sell time 
but instead.should, as a public service, permit forums as a public serv- 
ice as a part of their license which is extremely ealnnble to them. 
If they could not sell the time, and did have the forums, then I believe 
you would get a pretty decent sort of a primary election. 

There are some questions on the bill I would like to ask. On Senate 
Joint Resolution 19 there is no provision made for any question of 
electing even a minority President. You might then elect a minority 
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President. [ think an attempt is made in your bill to get around 
that, hut [ sometimes wonder if we should not say anybody can be 
elected if he receives a certain percentage, say 40 pereent of the total 
electoral vote, otherwise the election would be thrown into the House, 

What do you think of that? 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, in Senate Joint Resolution 19 
of which fam the principal sponsor, you are correct in that there 
is not any assurance here against electing a minority President. I 
think in section 2 of Senator Smathers’ bill there is some provision. 
It isa difficult problem to cope with, 

Senator Sararners. We have it in ours, You could add 2 or 3 
lines nnd provide for it if the committee decided it was a good thing. 

Senator Kincorr. At line 9 you provide; 

The person having the preatest mumber of electoral votes for President 
shall be President, if such mumber be at lenst 40 per centum of the whole 
number of such electoral votes, If no person tins at least 40 per ecentum of 
the whole number of electoral votes, then from the persons having the two 
highest nutubers of electoral votes for President, the Senate and the Houtuse of 
Representatives sitting im joint: session shall choose finmediately, by ballet, 
the President. 

That throws it into the House, 

Senator Saavriers., DL have changed that where it goes into the 
House or the Senate in the latest one, 

Senator Kingorse. On page £ there is another question that) wor- 
ries me, 

Senator Krrauver, Which resolution is that ? 

Senator Kincore. Senate Joint Resolution 8. That is in line 16, 
page 4, which provides: 

No person shall be a candidate for nomination except fn the prituary of the 
political party of his registered aftiation, and the unme of each such candidate 
shall appear on the ballot of that party in all of the States, 

A number of our States do not register political affiliations. Some 
of them you do not. even register. For instance, in the State of 
Nebraska, except in the larger cities where the cities provide for reg- 
istration, there is no registration of voters at all. Wisconsin does not 
register your party. Washington does not register the party. There 
is no way of determining Co what. party anybody belongs. 

Senator Smarurrs, ‘That would have to be refined. When a man 
finally decides he is going to run for Governor or for President, does 
he not finally announce, “Tam running either on the Republican or 
Democratic ticket”? 

Senator Kinrgore, Yes. but this shows his registered affiliation. 

Senator Krerauver. You could strike out the word “register.” 

Senator Kinaore. You would have to say “of his announced affilia- 
tion.” 

Senator Saatugrs. Obviously, he would have to announce on some 
party, When people go to vote for him they would not be permitted 
to vote on one side and then the other. That would have to be refined 
to state the candidate would have to announce on what party he was 
going torunand had to run on that party. 

Senator Kiraorr. Senate Joint Resolution 8, page 4, says: 

A political party shall he recognized as such for the purposes of any primary 
election held pursuant to this article if at any time within four years preceding 


such election the number of {ts registered members shall have exceeded ten per 
centium of the total number of registered voters in the United States. 
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For instance, under the laws of West Virginia, any party receiving 
in an olection in which a governor is elected less than 10 percent of the 
total vote cast is stricken from the rolls of political parties and cannot 
again get back on unless by petition signed by 10 percent of the voters, 
registered voters, of the Stnte. We did that to avoid splinter parties, 
It has worked very satisfactorily. 

As v vesult of that I think we have dropped off about 6 parties that 
formed which had just a smattering of votes and heve gotten it down 
: a 2-party government, and it has strengthened the government. by so 
doing. 

I think we ought to think about. that just a bit because that would 
compel us to put the Communist Party on the ballot, to which tho 
voters in my State would object. 

Senator Saatirers, They could come.on, but had they not gotten 

10 pereent of the whole United States, then they would not. 

Senator Karaore, They might not have 2 percent or L percent, but 
still that would get on, 1 tried one case down there hei a man 
fraudulently tried to get the Communist Party on the ballot. 1 pre- 
sided at the trial of the ease, He was convicted. It is a pretty hot 
subject down there. Lam wondering about that one feature, 

Senator Sarariers. T agree with Senator Kefauver on this, that. it 
would be very difficult for us to put all the refinements of having the 
residential primary in the constitutional amendment. It ought to 
0 simpler than we have it here. ‘Then it should be left to the Con- 
gress therenfter to write some laws and particularize on the points 
you are talking about, take care of things of that nature. 

Senator Kiraore. I think we should not prescribe things in the con- 
stitutional amendment. that will bind the hands of Congress from writ- 
ing a workable election. 

Senator Kemvver. You will notice in Senate Joint Resolution 17 
that it is simply provided that Congress shall have the power to pro- 
vide for the nomination of candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dont and that Congress will wrangle with that problem when the time 
comes. 

I think, frankly, after the authorization is passed by constitutional 
amendinent, that there will have to be a lot of trial and error before 
we finally arrive at a good, workable process. 

Senator Kircorr. Lam wondering if 2 very simple bill could not be 
drafted which would say, just prescribe that and there shall be an 
election and that Congress is given the power to draft legislation to 
put that desire into effect. ‘That might simplify the whole procedure. 
Once the States ratified that, they would be granting to Congress the 
right to write the necessary legislation. 

Take the Volstead Act. We simply said that Congress shall have 
the power to legislate and prohibit. the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Then a constitutional amendment. on which the Volstead Act was 
based. Then the Volstead Act wrote the details of what the law 
was and prohibited it and set. out the methods of enforcement. 

Senator Kervuver. It will be noticed in Senate Joint Resolution 17 
that it does not make it mandatory that Congress pass a law setting 
it up; it says only that it shall have the power to. 

Senator Kiraorr. When you get down to it, the Constitution is 
what I call an inclusive fence which fences in the powers the States 
convey, the rights the States give to the Federal Government. ‘The 
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States are rather an exclusive fence unless they, by a three-fourths 
MONEY, grant powers, 

The amendment should be simplified as much as possible. 

Senator Swatrners, [thoroughly agree with you and with what tho 
Senator from ‘Tennessee suid, that it should be just _as simple as pos- 
sible, possibly a sentence or two authorizing the Federal Government 
to bring this about. 

Then subsequently, the Congress can sit down and write out these 
laws, ‘They are going to have a lot of trial and error before we finally 
write something that is going to satisfy every State. 

Senator Kirgore. One man at one time, I think, gave the best. defini- 
tion of the United States Government I have ever read. He said the 
Constitution was a fenee around the field granted by the States as a 
Federal domain with powers, All not included in that) fence was 
retained by the States, 

1 thought that was the best definition of the Constitution I had 
ever heard, That is the way 1 look at the Constitution. You ean 
enlarge that field by permission of the States by taking in some addi- 
tional territory. 

Is there anything further? 

Senator Keracver. We lave one witness here who has given a great 
deal of study to this general problem. 

Senator Kingon:. It is getting close to 12 o’clock, ‘The chairman 
nsked me to recess over until 3 this afternoon and finish up all the 
evidence then, 

Senator Keeacver. We have only one other witness. It probably 
would not take him too long. 

Senator Kirgorr. I think he wanted to hear that. witness. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Childs says he can come back at 3. 

Senator Kirgore, I think Senator Langer would like to hear his 
testimony. 

Senator Saratuens. It may be impossible for me to be here promptly 
at3. Tam not needed. We are having this Continental Shelf hear- 
ing. That is quite a problem. We ought to have it up here for your 
lawyers. 

Senator Kiraors. We will recess, then, until 3 o’clock and meet 
back here then. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m,, a recess was taken until 3 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Keravver (presiding). The committee will come to order, 
Senator Langer has asked me to preside over the subcommittee hear- 
ing this afternoon. 

The committee and I personally am very glad to have Mr. Richard 
S. Childs with us this afternoon. 

Mr. Childs, whom I have known for quite a number of years, has 
long been a leader in movements for better government. He is a 
businessman, having served in executive positions with various cor- 
porations. He was general manager of the Bon Ami Co. and is now 
a director of that company; director of the American Cyanamide 
Co., and many others, He is tho originator of the council-manager 
form of municipal government and the short-ballot movement. He 
is chairman of the executive committee of the National Municipal 
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League and has been making an intensive study of election reforms 
and primary problems, 

Mr, Childs, we are glad to have you with us, 

Mr. Letchworth, adnuinisieative assistant to Serator Smathers, is 
also present. We will be glad if you will participate in this discus- 
sion representing Senator Smathers. 

Also, Mr. Cobb will be a witness, 

All right, Mr, Childs, if you will give us the benefit of your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD S, CHILDS, NEW YORK CITY, RE SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 17, DIRECT PRIMARY AMENDMENT 


Mr. Crinps. I have reduced it to a page. That is, what I have 
learned primarily from the study of the reports that have been gath- 
ered thus far by the American Political Science Association report- 
ing the procedures and actualities of the selection of delegates in the 
two parties in all the States in 1952. 

This material is not published yet, but as a member of the com- 
mittee I have been privileged to sce it and have read it as reported in 
about 22 States. Out of that I offer my own interpretation. 

The procedures are diverse and usually too cumbersome to be oper- 
able by public opinion. 

The procedures range from pyramids of local conventions culmi- 
nating sometimes in State conventions with over 1,000 in attendance 
to impracticable schemes for direct primaries which are long neg- 
lected leftovers of a movement which died young 40 years ago. 

The selection of delegates to the national conventions is in many 
cases entangled with extraneous issues of State politics, regional 
factionalism within the parties, and the self-interest of candidates for 
guber.atorial and senatorial offices, 

The timing of the opportunity for direct action by voters to influ- 
ence the delegation on the selection ranges from 2 years before the 
presidential year down through caucuses and conventions in January 
to April; in most cases the voters are thus called on to make them- 
selves heard months before the issues are joined, before important 
candidates have appeared and before the voters have had opportunity 
to develop informed opinions, 

The candidates for President are sometimes unwilling to enter 
primary contests in States where they may not win and the primaries 

ecome the scenes of petty political finesse. 

The party managements in the States have immense opportunities 
to thwart rank-and-file sentiment tempered only by the necessity of 
catering successfully to the public by nominating a strong candidate. 

The procedures are frequently informal, sloppy, unregulated, and 
corrupt as disclosed in contests before the credentials committees 
which are sometimes amoral themselves. 

In short, the ramshackle conditions of the procedure require drastic 
intervention such as that facilitated by Senate Joint Resolution 17. 

Reform under Federal pressure for uniformity should include quick, 
easy, and inexpensive methods of getting candidates’ names and pro- 
posed pledged delegates on primary ballots, the latest feasible pri- 
mary date (June) to catch matured pcpular opinion, the right of 
State committees (racher than irresponsible short-lived conventions) 
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to submit uninstructed candidates for delegations, proportional repre- 
sentation in delegations to national conventions, and separation from 
State politics. 

A model State presidential primary law is in preparation in the 
National Municipal League as a companion to its model (State) 
primary system, 

I recognize in this Senate Joint Resolution 17 a very simple prod 
to all the States to give attention to the necessity of reform and to 
the possibility that the Federal Government may take over a function 
which the States now handle, and T think it would do the situation a 
lot. of good if that amendment were submitted. 

I do not go to the question of abolishing the electoral college in my 
studies thus far and am content to file that if that will be helpful 
to you. 

I am also ready to push a little further if you want to hear my 
pipedream of what a model State presidential primary would include. 
That takes over into the field of invention rather far beyond this 
subject. 

Senator Kerauver. That is all right. I think it would be very 
interesting for the discussien and consideration of this whole problem 
to have your views about what a model State primary law should be. 
Of course, we recognize what is being discussed here is what the 
Federal Government should do about a nationwide primary law, but 
during the interim when there may be a Federal nationwide primary 
law, many of us hop2 that scme of the States will adopt primary laws, 
I think it would be very interesting if you would give your views 
about that. 

Mr. Ciutps. Thank you, 

I submit primaries of the parties should be held about the first 
Tuesday in June so as to await the formulation of public opinion 
and not held at the very early dates that now sometimes prevail: 

That no convention should be used within the States for the selec- 
tion of delegates to the national conventions but that the State com- 
mittee of each party acting directly should submit 6 weeks before 
the primary a list of candidates for the State delegation to the national 
convention, said list to be headed on the ballot “Uninstructed 
delegates.” 

Candidates for presidential nomination independent of that. activity 
should be able to obtain listing on oflicial party ballots with names 
in large type and a selection of a numbered list of delegates to the 
national convention adjacent thereto in small type by so requesting 
in writing 3 weeks before said primary with a deposit of $500, said 
deposit to be returned to the candidate if he wins 10 peicent of the 
party vote. 

That is for the purpose of avoiding the delays end the great amount 
of organization involved in getting up petitions. It can be done over- 
night. There is precedent for that. both abroad and in this country. 

hen the delegates shall be certified as elected to the national con- 
vention by the secretary of state. Each list being represented in its 
numbered order in proportion to the vote cast for each list. If only 
one delegation qualifies for a place on the party ballot, no primary 
need be held and said delegation may be receipted as if elected. 

I see in that answer the answers to a lot cf complaints against the 
present operations, and I submit that it has the advaniage of high 
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simplicity. I might say about that business of getting on the ballot 
by simply filing a fee, that is in Michigan law and is used to some 
extent. 

I have a fresh, up-to-date statement of that experience, but it is 
also used in all the other English speaking countries of the world in 
place of our crazy complex of fraudulent petitions. 

A member of Parliament in England puts up 150 pounds and gets 
it back if he gets one-eighth of the vote. No petitions, a few spon- 
sors, and something like that. And in Canada and elsewhere, that 
simple device is used. 

It can be invoked very quickly and brought into play after a given 
candidate examines the uninstructed delegation proposed by the party 
management. If he finds it unsatisfactory to him and wants to run 
against it, there is time for him to organize, get his name on the offi- 
cial ballot and go to a contest on it. 

The idea of having the party management present a responsible of- 
ficial with an interval thereafter for candidates to appear in opposi- 
tion after they know what the party management has decided dates 
buck to Gov. Charles Evans Hughes when he was Governor of New 

ork, 

The idea was that party management submit names, after which 
there would be an interval during which counternominations could 
be developed by petition and carried to a contest with no primary 
election at all if no contest developed. 

I think there is nothing in my little scheme that is completely new. 
It is a composite of things in effect in one place or another including 
that device of letting presidential candidates name their own dele- 
gates to the convention. That is in one State which I cannot call by 
name. 

Senator Keravver. I have one or two questions about your pro- 
osed model State primary law. A party organization submitting a 
ist of uninstructed delegates, and if Candidate X wanted to run 

against that delegation, he would get his own delegates? 

Mr. Cuinps. He would name them himself. 

Senator Kerauver. Might it not be that some voters would vote for 
the uninstructed delegation rather than Candidate X’s delegation be- 
cause the uninstructed delegation having been named by the party 
organization, would be better known and would have more appeal so 
that might not Candidate X be placed at a disadvantage? 

Mr. Cuitps, Candidate X would have to get the best delegates he 
could, but I do not think that the interest of the people goes very 
much to the naming of the delegates. They jump over all that di- 
rectly to the question of who they want for President. That is the 
one thing on which the whims of opinion blow strong enough to make 
any apparatus work. 

On the other hand, there is nothing to prevent Candidate X from 
nominating some of the same persons who are on the uninstructed 
delegation, but in that case it should be provided that it is the vote for 
the slate that counts and not additive by reason of being on two slates. 
A man might be higher up on one slate than on the other in that num- 
bered order and would be reached in one case but not in the other in 
the proportioning of the seating of the delegates. 
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Senator Keravver. Would your proposal make it mandatory that 
the delegates thus elected vote for the person to whom they are 
pledged 2.5. ; 

Mr. Cuitps. No, only insofar as they have their bargain with their 
candidate, whatever that bargain may be. ; 

Senator Kerauver. Do you not think people would be entitled to 
some protection on that score? If they voted for the delegates, would 
not the people be entitled to know that the delegates were going to 
vote for that candidate? 

Mr. Crips, Certainly. The candidate in choosing those delegates 
presumably will choose people who are going to be loyal to him up 
to some reasonable point. At any rate, he is the man to lose if he does 
not single out a list of delegates who will be loyal to him. 

Senator Krrauver. Do you not think by law there should be some 
obligation on the part of the delegates to vote for that candidate for 
a limited time, anyway ? 

Mr. Ciunys. I have not put it into my scheme because it seemed a 
difficult thing to draw. The contingencies that arise are many and 
various. The candidates may themselves release such men. Why not 
leave it as a matter of present and flexible arrangement between the 
candidate and his penvle? You could have a provision for the re- 
lense of delegates from their pledges as one by one they turn out to 
be the lowest in the vote at the national convention and automatically 
release, irrespective of candidate X. 

Senator Krravver, Various States have different methods about 
the release. Some that fail to get 10 percent of the convention votes, 
they automatically release. 

Mr. Cups. There is no objection to that principle. 

Senator Krerauver. I think it might be well to get in the record at 
this point a brief, off-the-cuff summary of what the various primary 
laws of the United States provide, and this will not be accurate in 
detail but it might be helptiul if this record is read by students as it 
will be debated in the schools of the Nation later on. 

The State of California provides that in their primary a candidate 
get a list of delegates. ‘The delegates aro under his name. The voter 
votes for the name of the candidate. ‘The delegates are obliged to 
vote for that candidate up to a point. 

The State of Oregon, 1f anybody runs, the selection is of the dele- 
gates, but along with the vote for the delegates the candidate’s name is 
also on the ballot. The delegates are obligated to vote for that candi- 
date who won up to a certain point. That, of course, might result in 
a candidate winning and delegates winning who are hostile to the 
candidate. 

In the State of Nebraska they have a popularity contest but delegates 
are not obligated, at least unless it has been changed in the latest 
legislature, and there were some changes made, to vote for the candi- 
date who won the majority of the votes. 

In the State of Minnesota your candidate gets his list of delegates 
and there is some obligation. 

In the State of New Hampshire there is a popularity contest and 
also each candidate or delegate is given three options. He can say 
that he will be uninstructed, he can say he is favorable to a certain 
candidate, or he can put on that he is pledged to a certain candidate. 
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So you might get any kind of delegates in New Hampshire. There is 
no obligation to vote for the man who gets the most. 

I think the best of all of the laws is that of Wisconsin at the present 
time. Wisconsin’s law is that a candidate gets two delegates in each 
congressional district. Then he has a certain number of delegates at 
large, depending on how many have been allotted by the political party 
for that State. It is possible in Wisconsin for a presidential candidate 
to win at large and lose some of the congressional districts, 

I think that is a very good arrangement because it does break it 
down. A candidate may be very popular in part of the State and may 
not be popular in the other part. So that is more clearly reflecting the 
sentiment of the voters. Then those delegates are obligated to vote 
for the candidate up to a certain point. 

In Maryland the candidate gets his list.of delegates. There is some 
‘obligation to vote, but it is only a moral one, Usually, in Maryland 
J think they do vote for the fellow who won the popularity contest 
on the first ballot, anyway. 

Pennsylvania, West Virginia, New Jersey, and Ilinois—it is ad- 
visory only and there is not any particular obligation. 

Alabaina votes for delegates and the delegates state who they are 
for. ‘There is no popular vote for the nominee himself. ‘Those dele- 
gates are obligated up to a point to vote for the man they announce 
they are for if they get elected. 

Ilorida has an unusual Jaw. Under the Florida law they have a 
statewide contest for the candidate, a so-called popularity contest at a 
certain time. 

What is that date, Mr. Letchworth? 

Mr, Lercuwortu. The first Tuesday after the first Monday in May. 
Then on the third Tuesday of May the delegates are elected and the 
delegates announce who they are for. 

Senator Kerauver. So the idea of the Florida law is to find out in 
the first contest who the most popular candidate is and then the people 
2 weeks later can select delegates. Having been given the will of the 
people 2 weeks previous to that, they will be more or less guided by 
what the people had done in the first election. It has some advantages. 

I think of all the State laws I know of, the Wisconsin law is the best 
one. It is somewhat like the one you have suggested, Mr. Childs. 

Mr. Crips. It is another way of getting a proportional vote, some- 
what by going down the list of proportional representation because 
the district lines may have a pretty arbitrary effect upon the balance 
and may not run true to the popular vote. 

Senator Keravver. It isa practical way of dividing up the delegates 
ina State which I think probably is in the public interest. You might 
have in a State candidates X and Y running very close. Candidate X 
might. get all of the votes. Under the Wisconsin system several dis- 
tricts might go for Y, in which event he would get the votes for the 
congressional district. 

Mr. Cuttps. At least it breaks the solid vote on the all-or-none 
basis which has among other effects the deterring of many candidates 
from going in. If they could always hope to get a few delegates on a 
proportional basis, there would be less temptation to stay out of con- 
‘tests they do not hope to win. 

Senator Keravver. That is right. It assures that more candidates 
will be in more primaries. I forgot to mention the Ohio law. 
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Tn Ohio they have a system where a person runs as a delegate and 
he announces his first choice to be one person and the second choice 
someone else which is printed under his name. ‘The vote is for the 
delegates and not for the candidates. But the Ohio system does bring 
out a pretty good vote in the primary. 

Mr. Cuinps, ‘Those laws that. put the delegates individually on the 
primary ballot result in very long lists of names. ‘The alternates go 
on also and the result is a huge list which runs away beyond the typical 
voter’s memory to recall or remember or do anything very intelligent 
except as he follows the President's name. 

Senator Kerauver. ‘Take the name of the delegate and look under 
the delegate. 

Mr. Cinsps, In a big State that may be a very Jong list. I have 
seen some ballots that are ridiculous. ‘The test is on the ballot actually 
toa very large extent as compared with the very simple thing that the 
voters are ready to do, which is to indicate their preference for one or 
another of the presidential candidates. 

Senator Krrauver. So I suppose we would agree that the present 
laws of Wisconsin, Oregon, and Minnesota probably have the most 
desirable systems ? 

Mr. Cuttps, Yes. But I have seen one ballot where the voter had, 
as I recall it, no option except to vote for Mr. Kefauver. 

Senntor Kerauver. I never have run across that, but it is a good 
plan, I think, I will be looking forward to a ballot of that kind. 

Mr. Childs, I was very much interested in the research being made 
by the American Political Science Association which, as we know, is 
an outstanding organization composed of the outstanding political 
scientists of the Nation. ‘They are making a compilation of the pro- 
cedures in all of the 22 States. Will that be ready any time soon? 

Mr. Cuinys, My understanding is that they hope to get it into book 
form some time next winter. ‘Phey have not as yet got all the manu- 
scripts of it. It is proceeding rapidly. A student could probably go 
to Dr. David’s oflice at the Brookings Institute and see what has 
accumulated so far, just.as Ihave. It would involve some hours of 
reading a total of something like 700,000 words. It is still far from 
completion, 

Senator Kerauver. This will be a very interesting document when 
it is completed, but the report from the 22 States that, have come in 
show a wide divergence of methods. So it is very difficult to register 
the popular will. 

Mr. Cintps. That.is my personal interpretation. Yeu cannot speak 
for the association or for Dr. David, who will presently have a chap- 
ter in that book in which he will make interpretations on a deeper 
basis than I have offered here. 

Senator Kerauver. Will it be the purpose of the American Political 
Science Association or the National Municipal League to prepare the 
model State primary law you are talking about? 

Mr. Cuuinos, That will be done by the National Municipal League. 

Senator Kerauver. That will serve a very fine purpose. 

Mr. Citys. [ hope to have that by October in pamphlet form. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Letchworth, do you have any questions you 
would like to ask? 
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Mr. Lercnworty. As I understand your plan, it would not take the 
nomination of the President out of the hands of the convention, 
would it? 

Mr. Cutnps, No, In fact, until I came here today, having had a 
notice of what was to be discussed only yesterday by a misadventure 
of the raail, I did not know I was to discuss a bill that involved abolish- 
ing the convention, and I am not prepared to go into that. 

Senator Kerauver, I suppose that could not be taken out of the 
hands of the convention until we had uniform laws through all of the 
States or we had the Federal primaries. 

Is there anything eiso? 

Mr. Miter. There is one question which fascinates me a bit, if I 
correctly understand you. That was that the delegates selected by 
the State committee were to be uninstructed. Did I understand you 
correctly ? 

Mr. Cuinps, Yes. 

Mr. Minurr. I_am wondering as a matter of practical .politics 
whether that would function ? 

Mr. Cuitps, You mean whether they would really be uninstructed ? 

Mr. Mintzer. In theory it sounds good, but I wonder about it as a 
matter of practical polities. 

Mr. Cuitps, My only understanding of what uninstructed would 
mean under those conditions is they would not be legally bound to 
vote for anybody except as they might dance to their master’s voice 
in the party management. The public would have to make its own 
judgment as to that. Many of them, I dare say, would announce 
themselves for some popular candidate. They would be free where 
the others are obviously tied up to the candidate who chooses them 
and who had his own understanding with them and his own assurance 
to the people who these men were going to vote for. 

Senator Krrauver. I think, Mir. Childs, that your not having 
the delegates bound by law to vote up to a point, anyway, for the 
nominee under whose auspices they are running is a weakness of your 
proposal, but that is just my view. I think people, when they are 
voting for these delegates, look at the name of the candidate whom 
they are sponsoring; and that being the case, there is linble to be a 
miscarriage of the people’s will unless there issome legal obligation. 

Mr. Critps. Were there in the Jast two conventions cases of it? 
Betrayal of the voters in that respect? 

Senator Krrauver. There were a lot of cases where some eandidate 
won the popularity contest and no delegates from that State voted 
for the candidate at all. 

Mr. Citys. Those were the favorite sons, were they not? 

Senator Krrauver. No. It happened in both the Democrat and 
Republican primaries, 

Mr. Cnuitps, I have not come to that yet. 

Senator Keravver. I won the election in New Jersey and also in 
Illinois. I got 3 in New Jersey and about 8 in Illinois. 

Mr. Cups, If you had been the man who selected those delegates, 
would you have had insufficient protection ? 

Senator Kerauver. I do not now: it depends. I think that is a 
weakness of your proposal. 

Mr. Ciicos, Thank you. I am here to pick up anything like that 
that Tcan. Iam a theorist in the presence of a practical plan, and I 
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offer my own definition of the difference between a theorist and a 
practical man, A theorist knows whero we wants to get to and has no 
means of getting there; a practical man gets there and may find 
himself in the wrong place. 

Senator Krrauver. I do not know that I am very practical, but I 
have had some experience. 

We certainly do appreciate your coming here and giving us the 
benefit of your testimony which will be very valuable both to the 
Senate and to others who will study this record. 

Mr. Cuts, ‘The ideas are in flux and preparatory, and I have tried 
them out on you without meeting anything disastrous so far. 

Senator Kuravver. Mr. Cobb, will you give your full name? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. COBB, JR., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Cons, My name is Charles W. Cobb, Jr., and my address is 801 
New Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C, Lam making this state- 
ment as a private citizen and not on behalf of any lobby or organiza- 
tion. 

Senator Kerauver, What is your business? 

Mr. Cons. 1 am an attorney, but at present I ani unemployed, 

Lama graduate of Amherst College, where L majored in political 
science, and the Harvard Law School, This is my first appearance at 
a hearing of a congressional committee. 

Senator Kerauver., We are glad to have you. You have made quite 
a study of presidential primanes and problems having to do with elee- 
tions and what not ? 

Mr. Conn. It depends on your definition of “quite a study.” I have 
looked into the matter, Ido not know that [ could say I am an expert. 

Senator Kerauver, You look like a bright, modest man, so tell us 
what research you have made, It is good to have an individual citizen 
who is interested enough to come here and make a statement to the 
committee, and we appreciate it, 

Mr. Coss. As I have stated, this is my first appearance at a hearin 
of a congressional committee. LT decided to make it because I feel 
very strongly that our Federal Constitution must be kept up to date 
to be of greatest benefit to the cause of freedom, democracy, and justice 
not only in our own country but in the entire world, because the eyes 
of other countries are upon us now and will continue to be upon us for 
many years to come, whether we like it or not. 

In considering these four proposed constitutional amendments, I am 
assuming that President Piesineiver is either neutral or is in favor 
of them, because if he should actively oppose them it would probably 
be a waste of time to report them out of committee due to the extreme 
difficulty of getting the necessary two-thirds vote in both Houses of 
Congress. Because of his recent experience with the existing system, 
T suspect opposition is unlikely to come from the President. 

In my opinion there is merit in all four of these proposals, and any 
one of them would be an improvement over the present situation, ‘That 
being the case, your committee should study not only which is the best 
from a theoretical standpoint but also which has the best chance of 
passage by a two-thirds vote of both Houses. I am confident that any 
proposal that clears that hurdle will easily secure the approval of 
three-fourths of the States. Television last year insured that. 

30527534 
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In the State of Massachusetts, where I was born, the committees of 
both houses of the legislature hold joint hearings. Thus, when a hear- 
ing is held ona judiciary matter, it is attended by both Senate Judici- 
ary Committeemen and House Judiciary Committeemen. 1 think it 
unfortunate that congressional committees do not do likewise. 

At present it is possible for a bill to pass the Senate and die in a 
committee of the House without any hearing and without a public 
committee vote. Duplicate hearings are one reason why the adminis- 
tration is reported in ‘Time magazine for June 8 as wanting Congress 
i get out of town so Cabinet members will not spend so much time on 
the Hill. 

If joint hearings were held, it would be easier to determine which 
one of these proposals had the best chance of getting the necessary two- 
thirds vote of both Houses. Or perhaps Congress would be willing to 
set up a special Joint Committee on Proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ments, 

As a matter of strategy, faced with the present situation, your com- 
mittee might consider it wise to report out all four of these proposed 
constitutional amendments and let the House of Representatives de- 
cide which one to submit to the States, because so far in this session 
the House has not been particularly active in this field. Of course, I 
realize that the reporting of a proposal by a committee does not insure 
that it will reach the floor and be voted upon, because the full Senate 
has not yet voted on the proposed amendment for equal rights for 
women. 

If I were forced to choose between these four proposals, I would 
choose No. 8. ‘There is certainly a need for a Federal primary. A 
two-party system which functions well is a bulwark ot democracy. 
Many State constitutions and statutes have been amended in recogni- 
tion of this. Nominating conventions suffer from the incurable de- 
fect that rump conventions can always be formed by dissident minor- 
ity groups, and one convention cannot bind the next one 4 years later. 

Television viewers of the Republican National Convention last sum- 
mer saw the disgraceful spectacle of three separate delegations from 
Florida, each claiming to be the proper Republican delenates from 
that State. Such contests are often decided merely by which candi- 
date a particular delegation is supporting, and such a decision does 
not prevent the same people from making the same contest 4 years 
later with perhaps a diiferent result then. Such factional fights can 
FRY) ep forever. With a primary, the legitimacy of delegates is no 
problem. 

And the primary should be on the same date throughout the coun- 
try. The fact that New Hampshire held the first primary in 1952 
gave it a grossly exaggerated importance. Just as the President is 
elected on one date, so also should he be nominated on one date. Par- 
ties could still hold national conventions to draw up platforms, hear 
speeches, et cetera, as they do in the States. 

Another feature of Senate Joint Resolution 8 is that it provides for 
abolition of the electoral college and proportional division of the 
electoral votes of a State. This will prevent an elector from thwarting 
the will of the people. This will also be beneficial in strengthening 
the Republican Party in the Deep South and the Democratic Party 
in States like Vermont. There is a possible danger that it would also 
strengthen third parties to the point where we would be like Irance. 
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This could be avoided by an amendment limiting the division to the 
top two candidates. Thus, if A got 50 percent, B got 40 percent, and 
C got 10 percent, then A could ‘be given five-ninths of the electoral 
vote of that State and B could be given the remaining four-ninths. 
This would preserve the two-party system and still make a much fairer 
division of the electoral votes than the present system, 

I am rot satisfied with the provision im lines 14, 15, and 16 of page 
6 because if there are two national committee members from each 
State, as there are in the Democratic Party, one might favor one 
randidate and the other a different candidate, and there is no provision 
for resolving the deadlock to decide how the State’s vote will be cast. 

Thic would also be true with a three-member delegation to the Re- 
publican wWational Committee if there were three candidates and each 
member from a given State favored a different one. Chances of dead- 
lock ava high with delegations of 2 or 3. 

I think even the author of Senate Joint Resolution 8 will agree that 
there should be a change in the first sentence of section 3.0 The words 
“two years” should be changed to “twenty-three months.” This is 
due to the fact that the Tuesday next after the first Monday in No- 
vember may vary anywhere from November 2 to November 8 and 
thus the period might be just a few days Jess than 2 years. And if 
we are going to have special elections for President, we might con- 
sider abolishing the oflice of Vice President entirely, Some States 
have abolished the similar oflice of lieutenant governor. 

Another amendment I would make in Senate Joint Resolution & 
would be to have section 5 read “on the 380th day of January follow- 
ing its ratification.” Two years is too long to wait, but an effective 
date in January will still leave time for a full campaign before an 
election the following November. ; 

These amendments which I have suggested are of a minor, clarify- 
ing type and do not alter the fundamental purpose of Senate Joint 
Resolution 8 in bringing up to date our outmoded electoral system of 
the horse-and-buggy days. 

Senator Kerauver. Thank you very much. 

bv way of summary here, we have two joint resolutions, Senate 
Joint Resolution 17 which 1 have filed, which is a simple authoriza- 
tion for Congress to provide for the nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice President, and Senate Joint Resolution 8 by Sen- 
ator Smathers which has the same purpose but sets out a good deal of 
machinery and details about how it shall be done. 

The other proposal we have is Senate Joint Resolution 19 which 
I filed as a separate resolution which would divide the electoral college 
vote proportionately. ‘That is contained in Senator Smathers’ resolu- 
tion, Senate Joint Resolution 85, along with other constitutional pro- 
posals, the so-called omnibus bill. 

The third proposal we have is contained in Senator Smathers’ Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 85 which provides for the election of a President 
rather than have the Vice President serve if 2 years remain of the 
President’s term after his death or impeachment. 

You said there were four constitutional proposals. What is the 
other one? 

Mr. Conn. I thought there was going to be a hearing on Senate 
Joint Resolution 55. 
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Senator Kerauver. Senator Humphrey’s Senate Joint Resolution 
55 provides for a constitutional amendment for direct popular elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President. Senator Langer has had a 
proposal of that kind which is Senate Joint Resolution 84. So those 
are the ones you referred to. 

Mr. Letchworth, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Letcuworrn. No, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. Mr. Cobb, I was interested in your discussion 
about the desirability of joint hearings between the Senate and House 
committees which I think all of us agree would be theoretically a 
wonderful thing if we could consolidate our hearings and have the 
benefit of discussion and consideration together. We do have some 
Senate-House joint committees like the Atomic Energy Committee 
and others. ; 

The practical difficulty is getting that many members together at 
any one particular time. ‘The hearing rooms, unfortunately, are 
mostly in the House Office Building or the Senate Office Building. 
Going back and forth presents problems. 

Then you have the business of the House and Senate going on at 
the same time and that presents many difficulties. 

It has been proposed if we could have hearing rooms in the middle 
of the Capitol which would be more accessible to both sides, we might 
get along better with these joint hearings. It is a very desirable idea, 
but it isa very difficult one to put into practice. 

Thank you very much for coming here and presenting your 
statement. 

Does anyone else want to testify about any of these resolutions? 

The committee is glad to have Mr. David Whatley. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY, BETHESDA, MD. 


Mr. Wiratiry. I am just an obscure member of the District of Colum- 
bia bar. This has been one of the subjects which has engaged my in- 
terest for a long time. I am not an expert on the subject, but wish 
merely to propose a few suggestions that the committee give con- 
sideration. In order to afford the necessary public interest to permit 
the passage of any of these amendments, I propose the well-worn and 
misused device of establishing a joint commission similar to the Hoover 
Commission which could undertake a study of all of our election law 
machinery and submit an overall amendment which would embody 
principles contained in all of these resolutions. 

None of these resolutions are so controversial that this would mili- 
tate against their adoption, if combined. If not, they should be con- 
sidered in separate amendments to the Constitution. 


DIMINISHING HIATUS BETWEEN ELECTION AND INAUGURATION 


First, I should like to particularly ask that the committee give ad- 
ditional study to the necessity of diminishing the hiatus between the 
time at which the President is elected and the time he takes office. 

I think the Congress, in submitting the so-called lame duck amend- 
ment, would have probably changed the date of the inauguration of 
the President or else changed the date of his election, except for the 
high prestige in which was held the name of Senator George Norris, 
the author of the resolution, that that problem was not dealt with ade- 
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quately in the amendment to the Constitution. In these times of 
grave national emergencies and possible atomic war, I submit that the 
period between the election and the inauguration of the President 
might have definite, devastating effects upon the welfare of the 
country. 

In the case of a complete change of administration, I appreciate 
it is desirable for a President to have adequate time to study the issues 
that he will be confronted with upon inauguration, and to appoint his 
Cabinet. But I believe that any candidate for President that has a 
substantial chance of winning an election for President should already 
be so familiar with those issues that he should not need to make a 
special study of them and should have made in advance of the election 
in announcement of his Cabinet posts so the voters might wish to 
pass upon that as a criterion of the policies he will undertake. 

The primary dates should be made uniform in all the States by 
provision of any resolutions you should pass. They vary from State 
to State now in such a wide range of time there is no sustained in- 
terest involved nationwide as there is in the general election. The 
system does not get out the requisite number of voters. I believe if 
the date were set in the late fall it would still give adequate time for 
campaigning for the general election. 

I a ed that the date of the general election be set forward to New 
Year’s Day. Many people who are away from their homes during 
Christmas would have returned to their homes on New Year's Day. 
It would be a holiday and there would be many additional working 
people who would vote than they would under the present system 
whereby they vote on Tuesday which in many States is not a holiday. 

Most States require that the citizen must vote in the precinct m 
which he has his residence, requiring him to travel great distances from 
his place of employment to the voting place. 

Also I would propose in Senate Joint Resolution 17 that Congress 
shall have the power to provide for nomination of candidates for Con- 
gress as well as President and Vice President so as to clear up consti- 
tutional ambiguity of federal power to regulate the primaries, 


SELECTION OF CONVENTION DELEGATES 


May I present a point of view which I do not feel qualified to rec- 
ommend, but you mentioned in your opening statement that our con- 
stitutional founders considered three major methods of electing the 
President; that the proposal for electing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. by the Congress was rejected. I suggest that the objections then 
ascribed to this proposal are no longer val. 

I submit the Congress might well consider the possibility of replac- 
ing the present convention system with a convention which would be 
made up exclusively of candidates who were nominated, in the primary 
of their party, for election to the House and the Senate, giving in that 
way the same number of delegates to the convention to each State that 
is provided for them in the Congress. 

n other words, the Democrat candidate for Congress having been 
nominated in the primary before the convention stand for election in 
the general election not only on his own platform and record but also 
upon his choice for President. After such a convention were held, 
a general election would be held and the candidate for Congress could 
then in some measure stand or fall on his votes in the convention. 
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It would in that indirect fashion give the people some voice prior 
to the convention and some means of redressing, in the subsequent 
eneral election what they consider wrong votes in the convention. 
‘hat proposal, so far as I know, has never heen put forward. It may 
have no merit, but I think it might be worth your study as Deshi: 
being easier to get adopted as a constitutional amendment than would 
your own resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 17. 

Senator Kerauver. Let me see if I understand that. You mean last 
year, for instance, the candidates for Congress of the Democrat Party 
who have been selected in primaries or in conventions prior to some 
time between their selection and the general election in November 
should meet and select the candidate for President and Vice President ¢ 

Mr. Wuatriey. They should meet in conventions of their own party 
and select the candidates. Thereafter, they would be up for regular 
election to Congress. Whether they voted for their constituents choice 
for presidential candidate in those conventions could then be passed 
upon by the voters in electing them or rejecting them for seats in Con- 
gress in the general election. 

Senator Krrauver. That would require the Federal Government 
taking over the primaries because many primaries and conventions are 
not held until after the regular time for the national convention choos- 
ing the candidates for President and Vice President? 

fr, Wiattey. Yes. I think the Federal Government should have 
that power. 

Senator Kerauver. I thank you very much for your contribution. 

Chairman Langer of the committee has a letter, dated April 27. 
from Senator Humphrey to which is attached a statement. in support of 
Senator Humphrey’s resolution, Senate Joint. Resolution 55. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1953, 
Hon. WiInntamM LANGER, 


Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senatc, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: T appreciate very much your notice of a hearing before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary on my resolution, Senate 
Joint Resolution 55, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the direct popular election of President and Viee President. 
In view of a previous vital engagement tn my home State of Minnesota, it will 
be {impossible for me to appear personally before your sutcommittee. I would 
appreciate it if you would incorporate as part of the record of the hearings of 
your subcommittee a st.‘oment by me in support of my proposed amendment. I 
am, therefore, attachit. © erewith a statement which I placed in the Congres- 
sional Record at the ti ~ 1 introduced the resolution on March 9, 1953, with a 
request that the statement be printed in your hearings. 

I do hope that your subcommittee will favorably report a constitutional 
amendment to abolish the electoral college and provide for the direct popular 
election of President and Vice President. 

Best wishes to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hurert H. Humpirrey. 


Direc? PopuLsr ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Humpnrey. Mr. President, I introduce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for the direct popular election of President and Vice President. I ask 
unanimous consent that an explanatory statement prepared by me on the joint 
resolution be printed in the Record. 
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The Vick Presipend. The Joint resolution will be received and appropriately 
referred > and, without objection, the statement will be printed in the Record, 

The Joint resolution (CS. 2. Res. 55) proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for the direct popular election of President 
and Vice President, introduced by Mr. Humphrey, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Connuittee on the Judiciary. 

The statement presented by Mr. Humphrey is as follows : 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TIUMPHREY 


“For 160 years, the United States has heen hampered by an obstacte in the 
path of democratic selection of the Chief Executives. The system has persisted 
in spite of oft repeated efforts to substitute more rational and democratic meth- 
ods, Now, inca time when democracy is enduring its severest trial before the 
peoples of the world, the United States must perform the duties whieh ft has 
assumed, and lead the free nations of the world in demonstrating that democracy 
is the best way. 

“The fundamental principle on which any democracy is founded is that the peo- 
ple governed shall have a voice, a controling voice in their government. This 
means that they shail elect their public servants by popular vete, so that the 
servints are responsible to the people in the most direct way possible. It is 
also inherent iyo any democracy that all citizens shall have an equal voice in 
choosing their public servants, It is inconsistent with our principles that the 
votes of some of our citizens are worth twice, five times, or ten times as much as 
others, merely due to their geographte distribution, It is even more inconsistent 
that in every presidential election, millions of votes are not counted at all. These 
inconsistencies are difficult to justify in the eyes of the world. The United States 
should meet the challenge, and reform its outmoded election system in order 
that it may better reflect the will of the people. 

“The electornl college system has many defects. Not only is it possible for a 
man to be elected President of the United States even though more Amerleans 
may have voted for his opponent, but this has happened three times in the short 
history of our country, In 1824, Andrew Jackson polled 50,000 votes more than 
his nearest rival, Jolin Quincey Adams, but lacked a majority due to the votes 
received by two other candidates, The election was thrown to the House of Rep- 
resentatives under the provisions of the Constitution, There, through pressure 
and Influence, Adams was chosen to be President. 

“Again din i876, Samuel J. ‘Tilden received atinost 205,000 votes more than 
Ratherford B. Hayes. Hayes won the election, however, through a vote in the 
Electoral Commission set up to decide the contest. 

“In 188s, Grover Cleveland received 375,000 votes more than Benjamin Harrison 
but lost to Harrison through the peculiar distribution of votes in the electoral 
college. 

“These three men, Adams, Hayes, and Harrison, were all defeated in the popu- 
lar election, but nevertheless became President. More voters preferred another 
candidate in each instance, but due to our election arrangement, the also-ran 
became the Clief Executive, How can we justly say we believe in majority rale 
unless we correct the situation which allows this possibility ? 

“There are three factors which contribute to the possibility of a President being 
chosen without receiving more votes than any other candidate. The first of these 
fuctors is that all the electoral votes of a State are cast for the candidate that 
polls the greatest number of votes in the State. Thus, it makes no difference 
in the result of an election whether a candidate wins a State by a narrow margin 
or by a sweeping muafority. The votes cast for the losing candidates in a State 
might just as well not have been cast at all, It is as if all the voters who did 
not vote for the winning candidate had been disfranchised. They might just as 
well have stayed home, This may well be the cause of much apathy at election 
time fn this country, particularly in the States which consistently vote one ticket 
year after year, There are an estimated 87 wittion people in the United States 
qualified to vote who do not choose to exercise this fundamental prerogative, 

“There are further statistics to show the unfortunate effects of the all-or- 
nothing rule, not as spectacular as electing the wrong President, but important 
nonetheless because they show that the electornl vote does not reflect the will of 
the people. In 1884, Cleveland received 563,084 popular votes In the State of New 
York aud all of its electoral votes, In the same election, Blaine received 562,001 
popular votes, only 1,083 fewer than Cleveland, but got none of the State's elee- 
toral votes, The electoral yote cast by the State seemed to indicate that New 
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York was 100 percent behind Cleveland when In actuality, the margin between 
his support and Blaine’s amounted to less than a tenth of a percent of the total 
vote cast. 

“In 1032, Herbert Hoover had 15,800,000 popular votes and of these 13,600,000 
brought no electoral votes due to thelr distribution among the States. Of Mr. 
Hoover's nearly 16 milllon votes, only 2 million were reflected in the electoral 
vote. In 1924, John W. Davis polled 6 milllon votes which were worthless to hin 
fcr they brought no electoral votes, while 2 million other popular votes brought 
bim 136 electoral votes. These 2 million votes were infinitely more valuable to 
Davis than the votes of 6 million other people who happened to be living in the 
wrong States to make thelr votes effective. 

“The second factor which contributes to the possibility of an ‘also-ran’ 
becoming President of the United States is the fact that under the present 
electoral college system, each State is given a bonus of two electoral votes over 
the votes it hos due to its population. There are 96 of these bonus votes dis- 
tributed among the 48 States, and they give an unfair advantage to the voters 
who reside in the sinaller States, ; 

“In 1950, the census showed the United States population to be 150,697,361, 
Thirty-elght States contained 70,453,309 people: the remaining 10 States con- 
tained 80,243.0962 or 0,790.563 more than the 388 smaller States, But the 10 States 
have 20 automatic electoral votes while the 38 have 76 automatic votes. The 10 
large States have over 6 milllon more people but 56 fewer electoral votes, The 
voters In the large States are penalized in that thetr votes don’t count as much 
as those from the ainaller States due to the two-vote bonus. 

“The third factor that contributes to the possibility that a President may be 
elected without having polled the most votes is the fact that a State casts the 
same number of electoral votes regardless of the number of people who turn ont 
to vote. In the extreme case, a thousand people in New York could enst 47 elec- 
toral votes so long as no one else in the State bothered to vote. We don't have to 
Bo to the extreme case, however, to find extraordinary situations which actually 
existed. In the 1052 election, 1 electoral vote in Mississippi represented less than 
36,000 popular votes due to the small election day turnout, while in Minnesota 1 
electoral vote represented more than 124,000 popular votes, The voter in Minne- 
sota had less than one-third the Importance fn the final result as the voter in 
Mississippi. Iam sure we all revere and respect the Mississippi voter, but there 
are few among us, I think, who will maintain that his judgment concerning who 
should be President is more than three times as astute as that of the Minnesota 
or Massachusetts voter. 

“The following table represents other instances of unequal representation which 
have actually occurred: 

“In 1912 Wilson received 1 elector per 14,500 votes; Taft received 1 clector per 
435,000 votes. 

“In 1928 Hoover received 1 elector per 48,180 votes; Smith received 1 elector 
per 172.602 votes. 

In 1932 Hoover received 1 elector per 267,149 votes; Roosevelt received 1 elector 
per 48,351 votes. 

In 1948 Truman received 1 elector per 78,123 votes; Dewey recelved 1 elector 
per 113.990 votes. 

In 1952 Stevenson received 1 clector per 300,646 votes; Eisenhower received 1 
elector per 76,764 votes. 

“The best way to climinate the possibility that a man will be elected Presi- 
dent in spite of the will of the people is to conduct a general popular election 
for the position. This does away with all the factors which might contribute 
to the election of a man who had lost the general election. Under the constitu- 
tional amendment which I am introducing today, every voter casts one vote, a 
whole vote, which is just as good and just as important as the vote cast by any 
other voter in the country. This is the democratic way. This is what we are 
trying to convince the people of the world to do. This fs, In reality, what is 
implied in the spirit of our Government. This is the final step in the constitu- 
tlonal evolution which began with the Declaration that all men are created 
equal, and continued with the assertion that no man or woman may be denied 
the right to vote for arbitrary reasons. Now we must make the suffrage an equal 
suffrage, and repudiate arbitrary and discriminatory geographical bases for deny- 
ing or reducing the importance of the votes of some of our citizens, 

“The electoral college also permits the majority will within a State to he 
ignored. The best an individual member of the electoral college can do is per- 
form a function which could more efficiently be performed without him. The 
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worst he can do Is to refuse to vote as Instructed by the voters of his State and 
substitute his own will for theirs. In 1948, electors of four Statcs repudiated 
the Democratic candidate and cast ballots for the States-rights candidate. One 
elector out of 11 from a fifth State, Tennessee, did the same in spite of an over- 
whelnuing vietory of the Democratic candidate over the States-right candidate 
in that State. The electors are not legally bound to follow the dictates of their 
State’s electorate, and ave free to exercise their discretion as they see fit. 

“In 1796 three electors disregarded the mandate of the generat election, with 
the result that John Adams rather than Thomas Jefferson was elected, 

“A whole State’s citizenry may be disenfranchised by the action of a handful of 
men, The sooner this possibility is removed from our election procedures, the 
better for the American people. 

“From the voters’ point of view, the electoral college only adds to the con- 
fusion of election day. The voter wants to vote for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, not for a list of electors whose names he doesn't recognize. Yet in 10 States, 
only the names of the electors appear on the ballot. In 16 other States, the bal- 
lot includes both the names of the candidates and of the electors. 

“Another reason for abolishing the electoral college is the possible confusion 
which would result if an elector is unable to carry out the function for which 
he was chosen. Suppose he dies, or fails to cast his vote on the proper day and 
in the proper way. Or suppose the Presidential candidate to whom he is pledged 
becomes ineligible and the elector is freed from his pledge. All of these cireum- 
stances have oceurred in our history and all of them could have been avoided if 
the electoral college had been abolished. 

“Direct popular election of the President and Vice President are not new con- 
cepts in our political philosophy. The father of the Constitution, James Madison, 
strongly favored direct popular election. The man whose counsel and philosophy 
guided the creation of the Constitution, Benjamin Franklin, also supported this 
form of election. Andrew Jackson, one of the great Presidents of our history 
Who was more closely in touch with the will of the people than most, emphasized 
in his first message to Congress the need for direct popular election as a method 
of democratizing the election process. At best, the electoral college system is 
the result of a crude compromise, a matter of necessity In order to unite the 
States at the time of the Constitutional Convention. At worst, it is a device 
originally created to remove from the hands of the people the selection of the 
country’s Chief Executive. Do we still believe that we must compromise on 
tun issue so basic in a democracy? Do we still believe that the people are not to 
be trusted in choosing their President? 

“The answer to both of these questions is Clear and it is “No.” We have shown 
countless times that we recognize that the country is strong when the voice of 
the people is heard. We have removed restrictions on the suffrage three times 
by constitutional amendment in amendments 14, 15, and 19, In reality, these 
ninendinents did not extend the suffrage; they merely recognized contradictions 
of democracy in our country and removed the contradictions. 

“We must now continue In the pattern set by our enlightened predecessors, in 
the tradition of democracy. We must support a direct election of the President 
and Vice President, recognizing that the present system is defective in guarantee- 
ing the democratic equality of all voters, and that this anachronism must be 
eliminated. 

The process of election as it exists today, promotes an unusual and unfor- 
tunate emphasis in presidential campaigning. In the first place, most candidates 
concentrate on winning majcrities in a few large States, realizing that even if 
these niaJorities nre very slight, they will carry with them all of the electoral 
votes in the States. These large States contribute a disproportionate number 
of votes in the electoral college and for this reason the campaigns are dispro- 
poitionately directed toward these States. The voters in the smaller States are 
neglected and must choose between the candidates on insuticient evidence. 
Proof of this campaign emphasis exists in the fact that 17 out of 27 major party 
eandidates for the Presidency since 1900 came from Ohio or New York. In the 
past 50 years, we have had 3 Presidents from New York and 3 from Ohio. In 
the past 70 years, only twice has a President been elected without winning a 
majority in the State of New York. 

I don’t mean to detract from the caliber of the Presidents and candidates pro- 
duced by New York and Ohio, and several of the other large States. However, I 
would venture to sny that there have been other possible candidates from smaller 
States who weren't given the consideration that might have been due them be- 
cause of their geographic position. On the other hand, citizens of the emaller 
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States who are not the benefteiaries of vigorous campaigning are often apathetic 
about voting. We have a nonvoting popuintion of 37 milllon, an extraordinarily 
large percentage for a free republic. 

Another factor in the pecullar emphases of our campaigns fs the unusual im- 
portance of ininority groups in large doubtful States. Often, presidential candi- 
dates niust give these groups far more consideration than is healthy in a de- 
mmocracy Where the majority is supposed to rute, That minorities can exert an 
important influence is clearly shown in the election of 1948 when the Progressive 
Party polled enough votes to swing two important States to the Republican can- 
didate, Tuse this example because it Is one of the few cases where the effect of 
the vote of a political minority group ean be accurately shown, It is more diffl- 
cult to study the voting patterns of other minority groups because under the 
secret batlot these yotes cannot be separated in the tinal election returns, How- 
ever, there Is no doubt that certain minority groups receive special treatment In 
presidential campaigns, and we can be sure that this is net without good reason, 

A direct presidential election is needed, then, tor many reasons, but all of the 
reasons are derived from the principle that all yotes cast should: have equal im- 
portance in deciding who is to be President. This principle is baste in our democ- 
racy as well.as In any other democracy, It means not only that all the votes cast 
will have the same mathematical importance, but that all votes will be the end 
product of virtually the same opportunity of choice, as far as possible, 

“It is our duty to the world as well as to our own citizens to perfect our form 
of democrary until it is beyond the criticism of principle without execution. We 
must be the example to the free world not only in our words and ideas, but in 
our actions and our conduct, We must mean what we say when we dedicate 
ourselves to a government in which its strength, integrity, and sovereignty are 
those of its people, as expressed in free, untraunneled elections, 


May 56, 1053. 
Hon. Husert U1. Husteieey, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Humpurey: Thank you for your letter of April 27, 1953, advis- 
Ing me that you would be unable to appear before the subcommittee considering 
Senate Joint Resolution 55, a resolution which you proposed providing for the 
direct popular election of President and Vice President, 

It was necessary for me to postpone the hearing which T bad scheduled on 
your resolution and others and as vet, no further date hus been set. However, 
I will see to it that you are notified when the hearing Is scheduled, IC at that 
time you are still unable to appear before the subcommittee, I will be glad to 
inelude the statement in the record which you made at the time you introduced 
the resolution in the Senate, as you requested, 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
WILtraM LANGER, Chairman. 


Senator Kerauver. It will be noted in the record telegrams advising 
of the time of this hearing and inviting them to appear has been sent 
to a number of people and organizations as shown in the telegram 
which will be printed and then the replies from some of them will 
be printed following this telegram in the record. 

(The telegrams and replies referred to follow) : 


JUNE 1, 1053. 
Subcommittee hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 8 and similar resolutions 
proposing amendment to the Constitution relative to election of President and 
Vice President, originally scheduled for April 28, 1053, have been rescheduled 
for Thursday, June 11, 1953, at 10 a. m., in Room 424, Senate Office Building. 
Please advise whether you or a representative will attend. 
Wirrtast LANGER, 
Subcommitice Chairman. 
Same wire to— 


Robert G. Storey, president, American Bar Association, 1140 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 

William DL, Ellis, president, the Federal Bar Association, 10 Carvel Road, Wash- 
ington 16, D. C. 
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Bethuel N, Webster, the Assoclation of the Bar of the City of New York, 15 
Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 

John Gunther, representative legislitive branch, Americans for Democratic 
Action, 1341 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Miles Kennedy, American Legion, 1608 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Adin Downer, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Wire Building, Washington, D. C, 

Disabled American Veterans, 1701 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago 10, tl, June 8, 1953. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Nenate Office Building, Washingtoa, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: We greatly ippreciate your telegram of June 1 giving 
information as to the subcommittee hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 8 und 
similar resolutions proposing amendment to the Constitution relative to) the 
election of the President and the Vice President of the United States, and your 
request (hat an American Bar Association representative attend these hearings, 
This Information was transmitted to the chairman of the association's committee 
on jurisprudence and law reform, Unfortunately, he will not be able to attend 
the hearings on June 11, and since the coimnittee has not studied this mutter, 
it does not seem advisable to designate anuther member of the committee to 
attend. 

I should like to take this opportunity to express appreciation for your Interest 
and for the opportunity afforded to the associution to express its views on 
matters coming within its jurisdiction. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jousern D. Stecuen, Scerctary. 


New York, N. Y., June 2, 1953, 
Hon, Witntas LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Re your telegram concerning hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 8 and 
related proposals our committee on Federal legislation is considering matter 
but will be unable to report or take position by June 11. Meanwhile, please 
send copies of resolutions, hearings, reports, ete,, to Theodore Pearson, chatr- 
man, committee on Federal legishition, 70 Brondway, New York, 

BETIUEL M. WEBSTER, 
President, Association of the Bar of the City of New York. 





DIs8anL_eEp AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington 9, D. C., June 2, 1953. 
Hon, Wartrast LANGrr, 
t united States Nenate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Thank you for your wire announcing that subcoim- 
mittee hearings on Senate Joint Resolution & and slinilar resolutions proposing 
an amendment to the United States Constitution relative to election of President 
and Vice President will be held on Thursday, June 11, 1953, at 10 a. in, in room 
424, Senate Office Bullding. 

You ask me to advise you whether a representative of the DAV will attend 
and submit testimony on this resolution. TE have reviewed our mandates and 
unfortunately we do not have a resolution on this subject, therefore a repre- 
sentative of the DAV would not have the authority to appear on the resolution. 

i want to thank you for your telegraphic notice and your kind invitation to 
appear. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANCIB M. SULLIVAN, 
National Legislative Director. 
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VeTERANS OF Fourtan Wane or tits UNrren Srarea, 
Kansas City, Afo., dune 0, 1953, 
Tlon, Woenra Langer, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United Stites Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dean Sexaton Laxaer: This is dn reply to your telegram of June t, foquiring 
If the Veterans of Foreign Wars wishes te appear before your subeomiittioe on 
Senate Joint Resolution S and stillar resolutions to amend the Constitutton, 

We do not desire to nppear on these matters and thank yen for your inquiry, 

Respectfully yours, 
Abin M. Powstn, 
Asaistant Legislative Ogleer, 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D.C. dune 2, (nad. 
Hon, Wittras LANoen, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional Ameadmenta, 
dudiviary Committee, United States Senate, Waahington 25, DLO, 

My Dean Srnaron Laxores This will acknowledge receipt of your tefegram of 
June 1, 188, wherein you advised AMVETS that your comiittee plans bearings 
on Senate Joln€ Resolution § and shilar resolutions proposing mmendiments to the 
Constitution relative to the electlon of the President and Vieo President on diane 
11, 1953, at 10n. im. in room 42b of the Senate Ofice Building. 

While AMVETS do not plan to have a representative testify at your hearkniy, 
T belfeve vou would be interested in Resolution No. G3 passed by our Natlonal 
Convention dn Grand Raptds, Mich., In September of 152. This resolution in 
essence urges the enactment of proper legislation (oa abolish the electoral college 
eystem of electing the President of the United States and to substitute in its: plaice 
asystem whereby the President will be elected by the popular vete of the people. 

We would appreciate having a copy of this letter inserted fn the record of hear: 
fogs inorder that the position ef our organization might be made known, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rorvs TW, Wises, 
National Lepistative Dircetor, 


Senator Kersuver. From the Legislative Reference Service wo 
have memorandums of the Library of Congress on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 17 which will be printed in the record; Senate Joint Resolution 
19 which will be printed; and Senate Joint. Resolution 55 which will 
be printed. 

(The memorandums referred to follow :) 


Tir Linkary or Conaresa, 
LEQIsLaTiIVE REERRENCE Servick, AMERICAN LAW SECTION, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1953. 
To: Hon, William Langer. 
Subject: Senate Joint Resolution 17, 838d Congress. 


By letter of January 28, 1953, you have requested a study and report in tripll- 
cate on Senate Joint Resolution 17, 838d Congress. You have requested that the 
report be submitted within 20 days. 

This resolution proposes an amendment to the Constitution granting to Con- 
gress the power to provide for the nomination of candidates for President and 
Viee President by primary elections to be held In each State, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories, and to make nll laws necessary and proper for 
carrying Into execution this power. While the District of Columbia and the 
Territories could participate in these primaries, they could not participate in 
the general elections, 

An amendment of this nature avoids controversy over direct abolishment of 
the electoral college. It is obvious that it would conflict with the theoretical 
freedom of the clectoral college to vote for candidates of their choosing. How- 
ever, we belleve that the early rule established by the Supreme Court requiring 
that conflicting provisions be harmonized (see Holmes vy, Jennison (1840) 14 Pet. 
540, 570 and Cohens v. Virginia (1821) 6 Wheat. 264) would work a limitation 
on this freedom of selection and would require that the electors choose from 
candidates selected in accordance with this resolution and the laws enacted 
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thereunder, A somewhat slintlar proposal has been introduced tn the House in 
thik Congress, See House Joint Resolution 160, 

Section 2 of the resolution contains the usual imitation requiring ratifeation 
by three-fourths of the legislatures of the several States within 7 yours, 

We express no opinton us to the merits of this resolution or to the polley 
involved therein, 

Frank B. Horny, 
American Lav Section, 


Trtr Lipnary oF Congress, 
LPOISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, AMEIICAN LAW SECHION, 
Washington 25, D.C, February 19, 1954, 
To: Hon, Willian Langer. 
Subject: Sennte Joint Resolution 19, 884 Congress. 

By letter of January 28, 1053, you have requested ao study and report tn 
tripllenate on Senate Joint Resolution 19, 88 Congress, and that the report be 
subinitted within 20 days, 

This resolution Is similar to ecarHer proposals, such as the Lodge (S, J. Res. 
200) and Gossett (HL J. Mes. 0) resolutions of the 80th Congress, The Lodge- 
Gossett proposals were reported (S. Rept, 1280 and H, Rept, 1015, Suth Cong.) 
but failed to receive further actlon, According to the latter report, the samo 
resolution was reported cariter in the T2d Congress and fn the Td Congress, 

In the Slst Congress, Senate Joint Resolution 2 was reported (8S. Rept. 602) ; 
pussed the Senate; was reported in the House (H, Rept. 1858) 5 but faited of 
pussage under suspension of the rules on July 17, 1050, See also House Josnt 
Resolutton 2, Sist Congress, and the report thereon (H. Rept. 1011), 

Senate Joint Resolution 62 was reported in the 82d Congress (8, Rept, 504), 
as Was House Joint Resolution 19 CEL Rept. 2100), but no further action was 
tuken. Therefore, the high-water mark on legislniive actlon came in the 81st 
Congress. 

The reports noted above, and no doubt the committee dockets, contain quantities 
of information, as well as the pros and cons, on this proposed amendment, 
Accordingly, this study and report will be Hinited to observations on the con- 
atitutional provisions which are involved. No attempt will be made to discuss 
the merits or policy considerations, 

At the outset we Invite attention to the repeal provisions of section 2 of 
Senate Joint Regolutlon 19. Heretofore, with the exception of the repeal of 
the 18th amendment by the 2ist amendment, the articles of amendment have 
not contained repeal provistons, The reason for this is, we suppose, that the 
Constltution is an fdostrument of government, ino general terms, made and 
adopted by the people for practical purposes. It unavoldably deals in general 
language. AMfartin vy. Munter ((1816) 1 Wheat. 304, 326), Beenusxe of the use of 
general language, confllcts naturally arise, From the beginning the Supreme 
Court has adhered to the principle that these conflicts must be harmonized if 
possible. See Holmea v. Jennison ( (1840) 14 Pet. 510, 570) and Cohena vy. Vir- 
dinta ((1821) 6 Wheat, 264). With these principles in mind, we turn to the 
specific language of the resulution. 

Section 1 states that the executive power shall be vested ina President of the 
United States. This language is now found in article Tf, section 1, clause 1, but 
that linguage will be repealed by section 2 of this resolution. The President fs 
to hold his office during a term of 4 years and, together with the Vice President 
chosen for the same (erin, fs to be elected as provided in the Constitution, Clause 
2 of section 1 abolishes the electoral college and provides that the President and 
Vice President shall be elected by the people of the several States. The electors 
in cach State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
humerous branch of the State legislature. This is the saine language found in 
article I, section 2, clause 1, and the 17th amendment establishing qualifications 
for electors for Representatives and Senators, It is one of the focal pointa of 
debate over State poll tax and other requirements attached to the exercise of the 
voting franchise, Cinuse 2 goes on to authorize Congress te determine the time 
for such election, which shall be the same throughout the United States, Similar 
authority is now found in article IT, section 1, clause 3 which will be repeated, 
Until otherwise determined by Congress, the new provision would set the Tues- 
day next after the first Monday in November of the year preceding the regular 
term of the President as the date of the election, Congress would thus have 
power to close the thne gap between the election and the inauguration of the 
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President if it so desired, However, you will note that there is no grant to the 
Congress of the power to regulate the place and manner of conducting an elee- 
tion as is now provided with respect to election of Senators and Representatives 
in article I, section 4. clause 1. We are not certain that such a further grant 
ig necessary. We merely suggest that the powers might be inade to coinelde. 
The last sentence of clause 2 retains for each State the electoral votes, thus pre- 
serving to States having small populations their advantage. States presently 
having populations sufficient only te an apportionment of 1 Representative in 
Congress but nevertheless having 3 electoral votes under the constitutional 
system, are Delaware, Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming. See the last appor- 
tionment message of the President, House Document 36, 82d Congress. 

Clause 3 of section 1 provides that within 45 days after the election, the official 
custodian of election returns of each State shall make distinet lists of all persons 
for whom votes were cast for President which he shall sign, certify, and transmit 
sealed to the President of the Senate who shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House, open the certificates for the purpose of counting the votes. Each 
person for whom votes for President were cast in each State, shall be credited 
with such proportion of the electoral votes as he received of the total votes of 
the electors, In making the computation, fractional numbers less than one- 
thousandth shall be disregarded. The person having the greatest number of 
electoral votes shall be President, but if two or more persons shall have equal 
votes, then the one having the greatest number of popular votes shall be 
President. 

Clause 4 provides that the Vice President shall be elected in the same manner 
as the President and ft provides that no person tneligible for the office of Prest- 
dent shall be eligible for that of the Vice President. This is necessary heeause 
section 2 would repeal the 12th article of amendment. Prior to that amend- 
ment, no qualifleations were prescribed for the Vice President. In fact, there 
Was some academle debate, under the original provisfons, as to whether the 
Vice President became President upon the death of the Prestdent or whether he 
merely acted as President, Professor Willoughly has stated that the original 
language of the Constitution, if strietly followed, would seem to point to, or 
at least render possible, the construction that upon death, removal, restenation, 
or inability of the President, the Viee President does not become President, but 
that the powers and duties of the office simply “devolve” upon him. He notes, 
however, the uniform practice, since Vice President Tyler took the office upon 
the death of President Harrison, of considering the succeeding Viee President 
as becoming President. Witllonughy, The Constitutional Law of the United States 
((1929), 8: 1471). For an interesting aercount of the Tyler succession, see 
Horwill, The Usaves of the American Constitution ( (1925) chapter 3, entitled 
“Accidental Presidents,” p. 69 f.). Apparently, former President John Quincy 
Adatus at first took exception to the fact that Mr. Tyler “styles himself Presi- 
dent * * * and not Vico President acting as President * * *." (s4., p. 73.) 
See also Field, The Viee Presidency of the United States ((1922) Amer. T. R. 
56: 865, 882). We do not present this as a problem, but merely an item of pos- 
sible interest. However, we do invite attention to the fact that the only provision 
found In the Constitution specifically stating that the Vice President shatl become 
President ina given irstance ts found tn section 3 of the 20th amendment which 
states that “If, at the thne fixed for the beginning of the term of the President, 
the President-elect shill have died, the Vice President-elect shall became Presi- 
dent. 

We have already noted that section 2 of the resolution provides for the repeal 
of paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 1 of article IT, and the 12th artlele of amend. 
ment to the Constitution, 

Section 3 provides the effective date following ratification and sectien 4 con- 
tains the usual time Imitation on ratification by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within 7 years, 

Frank B. Horne, 
Amcrican Lav Section. 
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Tur LinRary OF CONGREBR, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, AMERICAN LAW SECTION, 
Washington 25, D.C., March 27, 1958, 


To: Hon, Willlam Langer. 
Subject: Senate Joint Resolution 55, 884 Congress, 

By letter of March 11, 1953, you have requested a study and report in triplicate 
on Senate Joint Resolution 55, 88d Congress, and that the report be submitted 
within 20 days. 

This resolution is similar in some respects to Senate Joint Resolution 19, 
S3d_ Congress, which we commented on in our memorandum of February 19, 
153. At the outset, we invite attention to section 5 of the resolution, whieh 
would repeal clauses 1, 2, and 3 of article H, section 1, of the Constitution, and 
the 12th amendment. Heretofore, with the exception of the repeal of the 18th 
amendment by the 21st amendment, the articles of amendment have not contained 
repeal provisions. 

Section t of Senate Joint Resolution 5% states that the executive power shall 
he vested fnoa President of the United States. This langunge is now found fn 
article WH, section 1, clause 1, which will be repented by section 5 of this resolu- 
tion. The President is to hold office during a term of 4 years and, together with 
the Vice President chosen for the same term, fs to be elected as provided in this 
amendment. Clause 2 abolishes the electoral college and provides that the Prest- 
dent and Vice President shall be elected by a direct vote of the people of the 
United States as determined at a general election. Clause 3 provides that until 
otherwise determined by Congress the date of election shall be the first ‘Puesday 
after the first Monday in November of the year preceding the expiration of the 
regular term of the President and the Vice President. Congress would thus have 
power to close the gap between the election and the Inauguration of the Prest- 
dent ff ft so desired. The electors in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for the electors of the most numerous branch of the State legishiture, 
This is the same language found in artlele J, scetion 2. clause 1, and the f7th 
amendment, establishing qualifications for electors for Representatives and Sen- 
ators. As stated in our eartier memorandum, the subject of qualitieations is one 
of the focal points of debate on the poll tax and other requirements attrehed to 
the exercise of the voting franchise, 

Clause 1 of section 2 provides that within 80 days after the election, or at 
such time as the Congress shall direct, cach State shall ronke distinct Usts of 
al persons receiving votes for Prestdent and for Viee President and the number 
of votes cast In such State for each. These lists shall be signed, certified, and 
transmitted senled to the seat of the Government, directed to the President of 
the Senate, who shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all certificates for the counting of the vote. The person having the 
greatest number of votes for President. if stch number be at least 40 percent of 
the whole number of votes cast for that office, shall be President. Under chause 
2. 40 percent of the whole vote cast for View President is required to elect to that 
office. No person constitutionally ineligible for the office ef President: shall be 
eligible to that of the Vice President. This requirement is presently found fia 
the 12th amendment. 

Section 3 provides that if no person has receive] at least 40 percent of the vote 
cast for President, or in the event that 2 persons have received at least 40 percent 
of the vote and have also received an equal number of votes, the Heuse shall 
choose the President by ballot from the 2 such persons, In so choosing, each 
Member of the House shall have 1 vote, and a quorum for this purpose shall be 
two-thirds of the membership. Under the 12th amendment, votes are taken by 
States. If the House has not chosen a President by January 20, whenever the 
right of chofce shall devolve upon that body, the Vice-President-elect “shall act 
as President, as in the case of the death or other ccnstitutional disability of the 
President.” 

Section 4 empowers the Sennte similarly to choose the Vice President in the 
event that no person has received 40 percent of the whole number of votes cast 
or in the event 2 persons are tled and each has received at least 40 percent of 
the whole number of votes cast. With respect to the wording quoted above, 
stating that the Vice President shall act as President, our memorandum of 
February 19, 1953, noted the academie debate relating to the original provision 
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in the Constitution and the question as to whether the Vice President became 
President upon the death of the President or merely acted as President. We do 
not believe it necessary to repeat that part of the memorandum here. 

We have already noted that section 5 of the resolution provides for the repeal 
of article II, section 1, clauses 1, 2, and 8, and the 12th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, Section 6 provides that the effective date shall be the 30th day of 
January following ratifications, and section 7 contains the usual thme require- 
ment of ratification by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States 


within 7 years. 
FRANK B. Horne, 


American Lato Scction. 
Senator Keravver. This subcommittee will be recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 
(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 13, 1953 


Unitep Statys Senate, 
SuscomMMITTEE OF THE CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Washington, D.@. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 4 p. m. in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. William Langer (chairman of the sub- 
committee) | ee 

Present: Senator anger 

Also present: Wa ne 1, Smithy, subcommittee counsel. 

The Cuamaan, The committee will come-to order. 

We will now take up the amendment providing for the direct elec- 
tion of the Presidprit and Vice President by the people. Wee will first 
insert Senate Jgitt Resolution 84 inA+he record and an orticle explain- 
ing the resolution which I submitted to the National Debate Manual. 

(Tho resolution referred to follows: ) 


ty 
’ 


ie ts. J. Res. st, 88d } Cong. let Bees. I: 

JOINT RESOLUTION ee vale an cintnament iB the Constitution of the pasted Btates, 
providing for nomination of for President and V: President, and for 
election gf such candidates, by popy i ote v \ Zz \ 
Resolvgd by the Benate and fr 


ye pt: iieor a atires . the United States 

of Amerida in Congress askembl ea g-th ieee goncurring therein), 

That the following rticle isp at Bed ag m dment to’ the Constit¢tion of 

the United States, which sball be vulld ta int its und purposes as part of the 

Constitution when ratified by. donventions vi ‘thr efoyrths of the several States: 
‘ a MARticiE >< ( wae f 

“SECTION \. The executive power shall WS vested in a Pregéident of the United 
States of Aiericn, He shall hold his office durip 1g the term of fous’ yearg, and 
together withthe Vice President, chosen for thel e| same” terin, be nofninated and 
elected as hereinafter provided. . 

“Seo. 2. The official candidates of ‘political parties for Pr 
President shall be nominated at a primary election by di 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for voters 
branch of the State legtslature, but, in the primary 
be eligible to vote only in the-primary of the party. of his registered affiliation. 
The time of such primary election shatt-be- the sine throughout the United States, 
and, unless the Congress shall by Iaw appoint a different day, such primary 
election shall be held on the first Tuesday, after the first Monday in June in 
the year preceding the expiration of the regular term of President and Vice 
President. No person shall be a candidate for nomination for President or Vice 
President except in the primary of the party of his registered affiliation, and his 
name shall be on that party's ballot fn all the States if he shall have fildd a 
petition in the seat of the Government of the United States with the Secretary 
of State, which petition shall be valid only {f filed at least sixty days prior to the 
day of the primary election and if signed by qualified voters in any or all of the 
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several States, equal tin number to at least 1 per centum of the total number of 
popular votes cast throughout the United States for all candidates for President 
(or, in the cause of the primary election first held after the rativveation of this 
article, for electors of President and Vice President) in the most recent previous 
Presidential election. 

“See. &. For the purposes of this article a political party shall be recognized 
ns such if at any time within four years next preceding a primary election it ins 
had registered as members thereof more than 5 per centum of the total registered 
voters in the United States, 

“Sec. 4. Within thirty days after such primary election, the chief executive 
of each State shall make distinct Hsts of all persons of each political party. for 
whoin votes were cast, and the number of votes for each such person, which lists 
shall be signed, certified, and transmitted under the seal of such State to the 
sent of the Government of the United States, directed to the Secretary of Sate, 
who shall open all certifientes and count the votes. The person receiving the 
grentest aggregate number of popular votes of the party of bis registered 
affiliation for President shall be the official candidate for President of such 
party throughout the United States; and the person receiving the greatest 
oggregate number of popular votes of the party of his registered affitintion for 
Vice President shalt be the official candidate for Viee President of such party 
throughout the United States. 

“Sere. &. In the event of the death or resignation of the official candidate 
of any political party for President, the person nominated by such political party 
for Vice Prestdent shall be the official candidate of such party for President, 
Tn the event of the deaths or resignations of the oflcint eandidates of any political 
party for President and Vice President, or in the event of the death or resignation 
of the official candidate of any polltical party for Viee President, a national 
committee of such party shall designate such candidate or candidates, who 
shall then be deemed the official candidate or candidates of such party, but in 
choosing such candidate or candidates the vate shall be taken by States, the 
delegation from each State having one vote. A quorum for such purposes shall 
consist of a delegate or delegates from two-thirds of the States, and a majority 
of all States shall be necessary to a choice. 

“Sree. 6. The electoral-college system of electing the President and Vice Prest- 
dent of the United States is hereby abolished. ‘The President and Vice President 
of the United States shall be elected at a general election by the people of the 
several States by direct popular vote of the qualified voters in each State who shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature. The time of such election shall be the same throughout 
the United States, and unless the Congress shall by law appoint a different day, 
such election shall be held on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November in the year preceding the expiration of the regular term of the President 
and Vice President. Only the names of candidates officially nominated in 
primaries as herein provided shall appear upon the official ballot in every State 
for the oflices of President and Vice President. 

“Sree. 7. Within thirty days after such election, the chief executive of each 
State shall make distinct lists of all persons receiving votes for President and 
all persons receiving votes for Vice President and the number of votes cast in 
such State for each, which lists shall be signed, certified, and transmitted under 
the seal of such State to the seat of the Government of the United States directed 
to the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, on the 6th 
day of January, or if such day shall fall on Sunday, on the 7th day of January, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certifi- 
cates and the votes shall then be counted, The person having the greatest aggre- 
gate number of popular votes for President shall be President, and the person 
having the greatest aggregate number of popular votes for Vice President shall 
be Vice President. No person constitutionally ineligible to the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice President of the United States. 

“Src. 8. In the event that it Is shown by such certificates that the two persons 
receiving the greatest number of votes for President have received an equal 
number of such votes, the House of Representatives, by ballot, shall choose the 
President from the two persons receiving the greatest number of votes for Presl- 
dent. In choosing the President the votes shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote. A quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a Member or Members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of 
ali the States shall be necez-ary to the choice. If the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
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them, before the 20th day of January next following, then the Vice President 
shall act as President, as In the case of death or other constitutional disability 
of the President. In the event that it Is shown by such certificates that the two 
persons receiving the greatest number of votes for Vice President have received 
an equal number of such votes, the Senate, by ballot, shall choose the Vice Pres- 
ident from the two persons having the greatest number of votes for Vice Presi- 
dent. A quorum for this purpose shall consist ef two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
cholee. 

“Src. Congress shall hhve power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

“Sec. 10. The Congress shall have power to provide by appropriate legislation 
for methods of determining any dispute or controversy that may arise in the 
counting and canvassing of the votes for President and Viee President in any 
such primary or general election. The places and manner of holding such pri- 
mary or general election: shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations. 

“Sec. 11. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several States as pro- 
vided In the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress.” 





Tue Poru.ar ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE-PRESIDENT ! 
By William Langer? 


Many proposals have been introduced in the Congress to change the method 
by which we select and elect persons for the office of the President and Vice 
President of the United States, Many of these proposals Involve the utilization, 
in one manner or another, of elther the electoral college or the electoral vote. 
The measure which I have introduced again in this session, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution $4, eliminates not only the utilization of the electoral college in the elec: 
tion of the President and Vice President, but it also eliminates the use of the 
electoral vote as the means for determining the popular choice for those high 
Offices, ‘ 

In discussing ny amendment, then, let's begin with a discussion of the electoral 
college and the electoral vote. 

While some persons are willing to defend the electoral vote as a means of de- 
termining a presidential contest, even fewer defend either the existence or the 
utilization of the electoral college as a ineans of electing the President and Vice 
President of the United States. In my opinton, the electoral college has been 
obsolete for years, 

The method of selecting electors under the present system was left for the 
determination by each State, and at the present time it varies widely among 
the several States. - In sume States voters cast their ballot for a single elector 
(the so-called “single shot” elector). In others, a whole slate of electors ig 
chosen. Tu others, the Governors of the States appoint the electors after the 
general election has determined the popular choice. In most of the States, 
regardless of the method of selection of electors, the law does not bind the electors 
to cast their ballot for the nominee of the party on whose ballot they appear; 
nor in some States where only the names of presidentint candidates appear are 
the electors bound to vote for the popular choice of the voters. For exaniple, m 
1796, the first contested election, a Federalist in Pennsylvania voted for Thomas 
Jefferson instead of John Adams, his party's choice. In 1820 a New Hampshire 
elector supported John Quincy Adams, who was not a candidate, and thereby 
deprived President Monroe of an unanimous electoral vote. Four years later, 
three New York electors who were supposed to support Henry Clay in his bid 
for the presidency cast their vallots for the opposition. In the 1948 election 
antagonism for President Truman caused the Virginia Legislature to empower a 
State Party Convention to direct the State’s electors to vote otherwise than for 
the national ticket. Thus, while the instances are few in which an elector has 





1Prepared for Selecting the President: The Twenty-seventh Discussion and Debate 
Manual. Copyright 1953. All rights reserved. 

* The Honorable William Langer, United States Senator from North Dakota, has served 
ae of North Dakota (1933-34 and 1937-30) and as United States Senator since 
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cast his ballot contrary to the indicated choice of the people of his State, such a 
aituntion happened as recently as 1948, when a ‘Tennessee elector cast his battot 
for the States’ Rights candidate after the people of his State had given the ennidl- 
date of the Democratle Party the largest popular vote. This resulted In the dis- 
enfranchl.cment of thousands of voters within the State of ‘Tennessee Just as 
surely as tf they had never case their ballots at all, In an clection where the 
electoral vote is close, or In an election where the winning candidate barely has 
a majority of the electoral votes, an eleetor who does not abide by the popular 
choice of the voters of his State may decisively chauge the expressed will of the 
voters of the country, 

The best example of an occasion when such a situation almost developed oceur- 
red in the presidential electlon of 1876. In that election Samuel THtden needed 
only one vote In order to give him the necessary majority of electoral votes to 
secure his election as President of the United States. James Russell Lowell, 
who was a Hayes elector In Massachusetts, Was most vehemently urged to cast 
his vote for Tilden, thus giving Tilden the necessary majority, While James 
Russell Lowell turned a deaf ear on these pleas because of his tlrm bellef fn the 
moral duty of electors, his unilateral deciston would have elected the President 
of the United States had he been a man of less tough moral fiber, 

Thus, while the “free-wheeling elector,” as such a person is sometimes called, 
has occurred only infrequently since the formation of the Government of the 
United States, the possibility remains that such an individual might, in effect, 
cancel the votes of many people. 

Another evil of the electoral system as ft fs now utilized ts that some States 
Ust the names of the electors on the Ballot and such electors are elected state- 
wide. Some 26 States still print this type of ballot. Occasfonally confused voters 
sometimes split their votes on the listed electors, choosing some from one purty 
and some from another, thereby fuvalldating their ballots. While it is not lkely 
that such tnstances wilt be repeated often enough to affect the outcome of an 
election, the immediate undestrable result is the toss of the franchise by a well 
meaning but uninformed citizen, 

Another difficulty presented by the extstenve of the electoral college is) the 
possibility of disqualification of the clectors themselves after they have been 
selected by the electors, The Constitution declares that Members of Congress 
and Federal oficcholders are ineligible to serve as presidential electors. Tf a 
Person who is ineligible to serve us an elector stteceeds in being efected, hls 
ballot, if cast, Is Invalld, This sometimes happens. There are also instances 
where electors have failed to comply with the law tu the manner or thine of enst- 
ing their votes, or for some reason are unable to cast their ballots on the specified 
day. For instance, la 1857, the electoral vote of the State of Wisconsin waa 
challenged at the time of the counting of the votes in Congress because that 
State's electors had been held up by a bilzzard and were not able to meet at 
the State capitol to cast their votes on the day appointed by law. While the 
two Houses were not able to agree whether the Wisconsin votes were thus valid, 
these votes were not decisive, for they had been cast for Fremont, the losing 
enandidate. However, a double set of electoral votes was announced by the 
Congress, one with and one without the Wisconsin votes Included. An accumu. 
lation of such technicalities as these would alter the outcome of an election, 

It should be Immedtately pointed out that no such dificulties would arise if 
the proposal which T advocate were adopted, for the President and Vice President 
would be selected by the popular vote of the people, fust as Governors and 
Senators within the States are today. 

But the most alarming possible consequence of the electoral college system ts 
the prospect that the electors chosen by the people of the severn! States without 
knowledge of their qualifications, lacking the distinguished qualities envistoned 
by the framers of the Constitution, might be called upon to exercise independent 
judgment in the election of a President of the United States. This might occur 
{f the successful candidate on election day fn November became ineapacitated, 
either by reason of death or other disability, between election day and the day 
upon which the electors met in the several States to cnst their bailots. This 
almost occurred in 1872 when Horace Greely, the HWheral Republican candldate, 
died shortly after the November elections. However, since he had received only 
a minority of the votes in that election, the precise problem highlighted here 
did not arise, but ft {s certainly far from being a remote or Impossible can- 
tingency that the successful candidate might become legally incapacitated from 
being eligible for the votes of the electoral caltege, This alituation was vividly 
pointed out by the Committee on the Judiclary of the United States Senate in 
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its report on Senate Jolnt Resolution 52 of the S2d Congress, ‘The Greeley 
eltuation is Interesting prhmuarily because of the attitude of the Greeley electors 
when it came thie to cast their ballots for President of the United States. Most 
of them named the vice presidential candidate of their theket on their batlots 
for President and followed thelr own fancy In voting for someone else for Vlee 
President, but some of Chem carried out thelr tiplied pledge to vote for Greeley 
even though he was dead. These votes were lost because the Senate and the 
House of Representatives were unable to agree on whether Greeley, after his 
death, was a “person” within the meaning of the Constitution, Our practlee of 
electing 538 relatively obseare individuals to the electoral college would indeed 
be tragle if these clectors were compelled to exerelse independent judgment in 
their selection of a president of the United States, The result of such an 
eventuality is certainly terrifying, and tt might well spell disaster for the 
Republic. 

I fecl that an outstanding argument tn faver of the adaption of my proposal 
for the direct lection of President and Vice President ts that it completely eliint- 
nates the electoral college and the electors, as such, 

While some people are willing to Joln me in the drive to eliminate the electoral 
college us such, they are unwilling to dispense with the electoral vote as a means 
of determintag the winning candidate in an election of President or Viee Presi- 
dent. 1, myself, tind it no more difficult to accept such a proposition, so fur as 
the presidency of the United States fs concerned, than T do so far as the Governor 
of a State ts concerned, and the Idea of a man being elected: President of the 
United States with less votes than his opponent is, to me, repugnant. Yet, (f 
you refer to history, you will discover that a President has been elected on three 
diferent occastons fi our history by the electoral vote when he had received 
fewer popular votes than his leading opponent. ‘Chis happened tn the ense of 
President Adams in 1824; President Hayes In 1870, and President Harrison in 
Isss,) In such a situation, the Amertean people are actually foreed to accept a 
President not of their choosing, and T believe that it is at least theoretically 
possible that such a situation might arise, even though a system were devised 
whereby the electoral yote could be apportioned within each State according to 
the popular vote which each candidate received. For exataple, ander the Lodge. 
Gossett plan the outcome of the electton of 1900 would have been strikingly 
different. Although Wiliam McKinley recelved a popular vote exceeding that 
of Bryan by $01,450 votes, Bryan would have defeated McKinley under the 
Lodge Gossett plan by an electoral vote of 2178.8 against McKinley's 214.5. This 
in spite of the fact that McKinley's lead was the largest popular vote majority 
ever given a candidate for President up to that dime. 

I probably should have made {t clear at the outset that the proposal for the 
direct election of the President and the Vice President by popular vote is not 
original with me, It has been advocated by many prominent persons since the 
beginuing of the Republic. James Madison, for instance, favored It. So did 
Andrew Jackson, and Senator Lodge Introduced an amendment providing for the 
direct election of President and Vice President for many sessions before he devel- 
oped what has become knowns as the Lodyge-Gossett plan. 

The refusal of the framers of the Constitution to permit the popular election of 
the President and Vice President can be laid to the fear prevalent in those days 
that no one save the landed gentry was qualified to express an intelligent prefer- 
ence for the high office of President of the United States, 1 know of no one today 
who would contend for such a proposition. Seldom, If ever, In the history of 
nations have the people of one nation had such high educational qualifications 
for exercising their right of free selection In a republican form of government, 

Another difficulty inherent in the present system of electing the President and 
Vice President of the United States 1s the possibility that if no candidate secures 
a majority of the electoral votes the election will be resolved by the House of 
Representatives fn the case of the President and by the Senate In the case of the 
Vice President. This practice was critleized by Thomas Jefferson in a letter to 
George Hay In 1823 and by James Madison, whe wrote to Hay: 

“e + © The present rule of voting for President by the House of Representa- 
tives Is so great a departure from the Republican principle of numerical equality, 
and even from the Federal rule which qualiftes the numerical by a State equality, 
and ts so pregnant also with a mischleveus tendency In practice, that an amend. 
ment of the Constitution on this point fs justly called for by all its considerate and 
best friends.” 

One of the fundamental evils In this system of resolving a contested election 
by the House of Representatives In the case of the President bas been that all of 
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the States, without regard to differences In population, are given equal power in 
electing the President of the United States. This procedure, it may be noted, even 
abrogates the basic principle upon which the present approach to presidential 
elections is predicated, namely, that each State's relative voting power shall be 
measured in terms both of the State as a unit (represented by the 2 electoral 
votes for the 2 Senators) and the State in terms of relative population (repre- 
sented by the number of electoral votes for the number of Representatives), 
When an election is thrown into the House of Representatives the electoral prin- 
ciple is wholly disregarded and each State stands on an equal basis with every 
other State. It, therefore, furnishes no accurate measure of reflecting the popular 
will, and any amendment designed to improve the inethod of electing the Presi- 
dent of the United States should include provisions which would eliminate as 
nearly as possible any eventuality that the election might ultimately require 
determination by the House of Representatives. Asa matter of fact, the umpirage 
of the House of Representatives, as this system is sometimes called, can work 
to thwart the popular will. This actually happened in 1824, In the elections in 
that year Andrew Jackson led his nearest opponent, John Quincy Adams, by ap- 
proximately 50,000 popular votes. However, Jackson lacked the necessary ma- 
jority in the electoral college, so that the election was submitted to the House of 
Representatives for its determination. When this happened Henry Clay is sup- 
posed to have traded his support of Adams in return for a promise of the office 
of Secretary of State, and as a result Adams, who was in reality not the popular 
choice, was elected over Jackson. 

In additon to the possibility of such an undesirable consequence, throwing the 
election into the House of Representatives may result In a deadlock and it is 
possible that inauguration day may come and go without a President of the United 
States having been selected by the House. Political analysts indicated that there 
was a Strong possibility of such a thing happening in the 1948 election if Mr. 
Truman had not received the necessary electoral mafority. 

The resolution which I have introduced reduces to a minimum the possibility 
that the House of Representatives will be the final arbiter in a presidential elec- 
tion. Senate Joint Resolution 84 provides that the House of Representatives 
shall choose the President only when the two persons receiving the greatest num- 
ber of votes for President have received an equal number of such votes. Mant- 
festly, this is a highly unlikely contingency. This resolution attempts to Insure 
that the candidate who fs named President of the United States reflects the will 
of those who voted directly for the candidate of their choice and tnat the House 
of Representatives will have a voice in the election of the President only in the 
extremely remote contingency that two candidates poll an equal number of votes, 

Thus far, I have discussed but two of the undesirable attributes of the present 
system which the amendment I have introduced would correct. In addition to the 
elimination of these undesirable features of the present system, Senate Joint 
Resolution 84 contains considerable safeguards against many of the evils raised 
by supporters of the present system to other proposed changes in the method of 
electing the President of the United States. One of the distinct advantages of 
Senate Joint Resolution 84 fs that it reduces matertally the possibillty of splinter 
parties by imposing strict requirements on the qualifications of parties and candi- 
dates. The resolution provides that a political party shall be recognized as such 
if at any time within 4 years next preceding a primary election it had a registered 
membership of more than 10 percent of the total registered voters of the United 
States. I do not have avaliable the number of registered voters in the United 
States, but, using the total popular vote cast in 1952 as a base (61 million), a 
party, in order to get its candidate’s name on the hallot, would have to have a 
membership of at least 6,100,000 voters, Taking the figures of the 1948 election 
as an example, the States’ Rights Party and the Progressive Party each captured 
only 2.2 percent of the total vote cast in that presidential election. In order for 
either of these organizations to qualify as political parties under section 3 of 
Senate Joint Resolution 84 each organization would have to secure apnroximately 
5 times as many registered members as It received votes in 1948, These figures 
demonstrate that so-called minor or splinter parties would have a difficult time 
qualifying as political parties under this resolution. However, the emergence of 
a new political party 1s not impossible under the resolution, for it should be 
pointed ont that the States’ Rights and Progressive Party candidates did not 
appear on the ballot In all of the States, and presumably these parties could have 
gained support in such States. While I do not fear the creation of a third party 
as such, I do not think that multiple or splinter parttes are desirable in this 
country, particularly In view of conditions in European countries, where multiple 
parties have added complexities to the development of stable governments. 
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Perhaps I should point out here that the resolution I have introduced contains 
a proposal for a nationwide primary in each of the political parties, and such a 
proposition is a basic part of the proposal for the direct election of President 
and Vice President. I can see little advantage in permitting the popular choice 
of a President and Vice President ina general election if the voters of the Nation 
are required merely to take the lesser of two evils, aS has sometimes been the 
case under the present party convention system. I believe that the people of 
the United States who belong to a political party should have the opportunity to 
select that party’s candidate by popular ballot, und the resolution which IT have 
introduced so provides. However, the resolution does not permit an unsuecess- 
ful, disgruntled candidate in the primary to file in the general election the fol- 
lowing November, for it requires the names of the candidates officially nomi- 
nated {n primaries to appear upon the official ballot in every State for the offices 
of President and Vice President. By this method, the people of the United 
States will be able. to fully express their choice for President of the United 
States and, to my mind, this ig as it should be. I see ut least tive desirable 
consequences of the adoption of Senate Jotut Resolution 84, namely: 

1, It abolishes the electoral college; 

2. It abolishes the office of elector and with it the possibility that the popular 
chotce will be disregarded; 

3. It makes the formation and qualification of splinter parties dificult, while 
at the same time preserving the possibility of the establishment of a new political 
organization ; 

4, It gives the electorate a direct opportunity to select party candidates as well 
us to elect one of these candidates us President of the United States. Such a con- 
sequence can only result in increased interest and in increased voter participation 
in elections, both general and primary; and 

5. It reduces the possibility of an election’s being decided by the House of 
Representatives. 

Election reform to accomplish these worthwhile objectives is long overdue. 


The Crrairman. We will now hear from Mr. Emme. 


STATEMENT OF DUANE EMME, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Esme. In regard to Senate Joint Resolution 84 submitted by 
Senator Langer, I wholeheartedly agree with this resolution. In the 
first place, the direct primary method by which voters within their 
party choose their eandiclittes for President is a step in the right direc- 
tion because through this action, I think we will be able to broaden 
the base of the political party system. 

Figures show that political parties by actual registration have been 
decreasing in number, whereas the so-called independent vote has been 
increasing in number. The only way you are going to get a strong 
healthy party is by convincing people that they have a voice in their 
party. Our present system of conventions is entirely too far removed 
from the face of the party. Therefore, in respect to the first part of 
the resolution which sets up a primary election to choose the candi- 
dates, I am entirely in favor of it. Iam sure it is a step toward a more 
representative democracy. 

Mr, Smirnry. Mr. Emme, before you leave that point, purely as a 
mechanical problem, the resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 84, con- 
tains a provision which says: 

* * * but, in the primary election each voter shall be eligible to vote only 
in the primary of the party of his registered affillation. 

There is a similar provision appearing in the Smathers resolution 
and I think in all of those which have been presented providing for a 
nationwide primary. What do the laws of the State of Minnesota 
»rovide with respect to registration? Are all voters required to reg- 
ister their political affiliation ? 
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Mr. Fatma. The present law in Minnesota requires, at the primary, 
that the voter state his party preference. 

Mr. Saarney. When he comes to the polls? 

Mr. Exar. That. is right. 

Mr. Satrrinry, Does he state it any time before that? Is he re- 
quired to register as people in some of the larger cities in the Nation 
are? 

Mr. Emaar. There is no registration. 

Mr. Ssirury. Lam wondering if it would not be necessary under a 
provision like this and under the Smathers resolution to establish 
nationwide registration for political afiliation? 

Mr. Exner. I noticed that when I first rend “each voter shall be 
eligible to vote only in the primary of the party of his registered allili- 
ation.” I think it would deren Upon an interpretation of this resolu- 
tion because, in a sense, in Minnesota, it depends upon how you de- 
fine “reyistered aflilintion.” You do register your afiliation when you 
get the ballot, but there is no oflicial registration. That part of the 
resolution, I think, probably would be open to interpretation. 

Mr. Smirnry. You will notice it provides in section 3: 

For the purposes of this article a political party shall be recognized as such If 
at any time within 4 years next preceding a primary election it has had regis- 
tered aus members thereof more than 5 per centum of the total registered voters 
in the United States. 

Mr. Exe. That might interfere with the Minnesota law. 

Mr. Sarrney, Again depending upon a definition of “registration.” 
There is a law, as T understand it, in the State of Nebraska that. re- 
quires registration in the larger cities but not in the rural areas. I 
am wondering how an amendment like this would operate under such 
conditions. Is it your view that it would be ilesicahle to have nation- 
wide registration if you have a nationwide primary ¢ 

Mr. Exeur. Yes; it ismy view that it wand be desirable, but whether 
it would be open to conflict. here with the various States, [am not sure. 

The Ciatmaan. In Minnesota, cannot 2 man go to the primary 
and vote for whomever he plenses ? 

Mr. exe. Under the present. law, he has to state his party prefer- 
ence. 

Mr. Smrrury. He asks for one ballot or the other? 

Mr. Ear. That is right, and there was quite a general rebellion 
to that, I might. say, at the time of the primary election. There was 
a lot of comment. ‘There was talk of some action being taken by the 
State legislature but, as far as I know, it was not taken in the last 
session, Thore was a bill before the State legislature to amend the 
rimary system in Minnesota, but Ido not believe the bill passed, As 

recall, it was in the committee, but. not passed, 

As for the part of this resolution that actually does away with tho 
electoral college and makes it posyible for direct representation, T am 
heartily in favor of that too. T think most people throughout the 
country are now of the view that. the electoral-college system that we 
have is obsolete. 

Mr. Surrury. I take it. you are not. in favor of the free-wheeling 
elector? 

Mr. Exner. That is right; positively not. 
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Mr. Sarrury, As you read this bill, would it have had any effect 
upon the primary that was conducted in Minnesota last year at which 
time many persons wrote in votes for General Kisenhower ¢ 

Mr. hae. Dam not sure. General Eisenhower received a tremen- 
dous vote. The write-in was legal in the State of Minnesota, During 
those primaries in the various States, L remember there was a lot o 
trouble about the write-in vote, but it was lepal. I have not seen the 
part in here where it would contlict. 

As you know, Senator Humphrey won the Minnesota Democratic 
primary. Senator Kefauver, who was one of the leading candidates 
for the nomination at that time, was not on the ballot. Even so, his 
name was written in quite extensively in that primary election. ‘That, 
despite the fact. there was no organized write-in drive made at all by 
Ketauver backers, 

Mr. Sairity, Under the laws of Minnesota as they now stand, are 
the party delegates bound by the selection of the candidate? 

Mr. Exe, ‘This, again, is my interpretation. I believe delegates 
are bound until that candidate has less than 10 pereent. of the total 
vote in the conventio: ov when released by that candidate at an earlier 
time. ‘That. is my interpretation, I believe that Senator Humphrey’s 
delegates were released after the first ballot. 

Mr. Smirnkzy, Do you have any further comment on Senate Joint 
Resolution 8-4 ¢ 

Mr. Eman. Yes; I have, as it pertains to Minnesota. A: movement 
was started by some young DFE. leaders, including myself, in which 
wo tried to climinate State convention endorsements by our party. 
Tho Republican Party in Minnesota does not endorse their candidates 
for State offices at a convention. 

IT was one of the leaders in that movement for one reason, T believed 
such action would give the people in our party more of a voice in 
chvosing their candidates in the primary. I mention this because I 
believe there is direct similarity Hbekivesit n movement like that and 
this resolution, Movements that will broaden the base of political 
action are sorely needed. L think this is so in the State of Minnesota 
with regard to the DEL Party. 

The Cuamman, Do you not think that there has been a growing 
foeling all over the country in the last few years that when a man goes 
to vote, he ought to be allowed to vote for whom he pleases ¢ 

Mr. amar. I definitely do. 

The Cuairman, Regardless of political affiliation as evidenced in 
California where Senator Knowland was nominated by both the Dem- 
ocratic Party and the Republican Party. Beforo that, Hiram John- 
son won the different nominations, IT think he won all except. the 
Socialist nomination, Do you not think the theory is growing all 
over the country and the independent wants to go in and vote for 
whomever he considers the best man? 

Mr, Emu. Definitely. I was one of the leaders in the Kefauver 
movement in Minnesota. I could not help but have a terrific admira- 
tion for a candidate who went out and said, “I am seeking the office. 
Now, do you people want me for the office?” Tam sure there is a 
feoling throughout this country that tho people want a more direct 
voice In their party. When they do not. get that voice, they are dis- 
couraged. 
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Some people have told ine that “You are moving toward pure democ- 
nan ee ‘hey are wrong. It is not pure democracy, rather it is a 
truly representative democracy we sesk. A more representative de- 
mocracy will bring more complete participation, with more people 
taking an active role in the two-pa:ty system. 

When people do not take an active role in our two-party system, 
then they are not taking an active role in our Government because 
after all, our Government is based upon a two-party system. 

Mr. Smirney. I take it you favor a two-party system? 

Mr, Emme. That is right. 

Mr. Sairnry. Do you think the two-party system would be pre- 
served under Senate Joint Resolution 84 which requires that, before 
a candidate can get his name on the ballot, he must have a petition 
signed by qualified voters in any or all.of the several States, equal 
in number to at least 1 percent of the total number of the popular 
votes cast ? 

Mr. Emme. You mean de I think the resolution is any threat to 
the two-party system? 

Mr, Smrruzy. No; I meant to ask you: Do you not think that it 
sustains the two-party system ? 

Mr, Exe. I certainly do. 

Mr. Ssurrnrey. And it would prevent the establishment of the multi- 
party system such as they have in France? I take it you would be in 
favor of such a provision ? 

Mr. Esrmr. Entirely. 

The Cramman. Going over your experience in the last 20 years 
and the history you have read, is it not true, for example, that when 
Mr. Dewey ran the first time against Mr. Roosevelt. they both had the 
same foreign policy and the people did not have a candidate who was 
an isolationist? 

We had the experience of Senator Burton K. Wheeler going out to 
Montana and Los Angeles and having 180,000 people at an open meet- 
ing all protesting against United States becoming involved in World 
War II. Yet the 2 conventions met and 1 nominated Thomas Dewey 
and 1 nominated Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and nobody on the ballot 
expressed Mr. Wheeler’s viewpoint. Do you not think if, for example, 
Mr. Wheeler and, we will say, Mr. Kefauver, or Mr. Stevenson, or 4 
or 5 mere had been running at that time in the Democratic column, 
the people who wanted to could have voted for a man having the so- 
called American First idea? 

Mr. Exar. In answer to that, Senator Langer, first of all, I would 
not have supported the views of either Governor Dewey or Senator 
Wheeler. But it is not individual views that count, mine or someone 
else’s, what should count are the views of most of the people that make 
up a particular party. If Governor Dewey got the nomination and he 
truly did not represent the views of the grassroots, the rank and file 
of his party, then there was a weakness in the system by which he was 
nominated, There have been campaigns since that time in which there 
has been some serious doubt as to whether a candidate actually repre- 
sented the rank-and-file view of his party. I would agree that there 
zeit have been different candidates if this resolution had been in 
effect. 

The Cuamsan. Carrying the idea out further, only about half of 
the people vote for President now. Thousands and thousands did 
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not vote in that election between Mr. Dewey and Mr. Roosevelt be- 
causo they simply did not agree with either one of them and they 
never had a chance to express their wishes as to whether they wanted 
aman who had the American First idea. 

Mr. Emer. By a direct primary, you also force the prospective can- 
didate to air his viewpoint, to lay his cards on the party table, so to 
speak, 

Candidates should come out. They have a responsibility to appeal 
to the people in the party by saying: “This is what I stand for. If 
you agree then ?m your man.” 

The Cuainman, That is the way it is today for the mayor, the gov- 
ernor, United States Senator, or Congressman. 

Mr. Ear. Right. But sadly enough direct representation is too 
often lost in national elections. 

The Ciraiman. Do you or do you not believe that we would have 
many, many more people vote if they could vote directly for a man? 

Mr. Exme. I certainly do. 

The Cuanoaran, Rather than voting for a group of electors. 

Mr. Exe, We would have more people vote and we would build 
a much healthier interest within the party system at the same time. 

The Ciuamman, Go ahead, Mr. Smithey. 

Mr. Smirury. As a matter of fact, there is nothing in this bill, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 84, which would prevent those interested in pre- 
senting different views within the same party from having their can- 
didate put on the ballot, is there? It actually encourages it. 

Mr. Exar. Yes, and that is when different views should be 
presented. 

Mr. Sarrmney. At the same time, it prevents the formation of 
multiple-parties, 

Mr, Exe. Yes. It guards against multiparty growth while giving 
all the candidates within a party with different views an opportunity 
to find ont what is the majority viewpoint. That is important. If we 
have a system in which we are not certain that our candidate repre- 
sents the majority viewpoint of his party, (hen we have a definite weak- 
ness in the system. 

Mr. Smirnrty, Not only that, but does not the legislation that you 
have before vou require that the nominees of the political parties who 
qualify under the proposal be the only nominees on the ballot in the 
general election? 

Mr. Emme. On page 3, it is clearly expressed, I believe, in line 19: 

The person receiving the greatest aggregate number of popular votes of the 
party of his registered affiliation for President shall he the oflicial candidate for 
President of such party throughout the United States, 

Is that the point you were getting at? 

Mr. Saurnry. I had reference to the provision in the resolution 
on page 5 which prevents a disgruntled candidate within the party 
from filing as an independent thereafter in order to weaken his own 
party. 

Mr. Exe [reading]: 

Only the names of candidates officially nominated in primaries as herein pro- 
vided shall appear upon the official baltot. 

Mr. Suairney. Do you support that? 

Mr. Exe. I do, 
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_. Mv. Sarrviey. Tn other words, you believe that once the electorate 
has spoken that ought to be binding upon individuals within that 
given party? 

Mr. Exar. Yes; because then there will be no doubts. ‘The candi- 
date who wins has the majority of his particular party. Under our 
convention system, there may be some question. 

Mr. Sautury. He might not have a majority, but he, at least, would 
have a plurality; is that not true? 

Mr. Eur. Yes; plurality, not always a majority. Getting baek to 
Minnesota, wo have had instances in the DFL primaries, where, in 1 
election, 5 of our endorsed candidates were defented in the primary 
election, There were lots of claims of people jumping over but after 
all, the people expressed themselves in the party. It certainly is un- 
healthy for a party to present candidates that do not reflect. the 
majority viewpoint within the party. 

Mr. Ssutrney. It might be interesting to get the comments of Mr. 
King. 

Tho Cnamman, Yes, certainly, 


STATEMENT OF GORMAN KING, VALLEY CITY, N. DAK. 


Mr. Kina. Mine will be direct and to the point. My feeling on this, 
Senator Langor, as far as the committes is concerned, it is purely 
a question of belief in democracy. If the committes so feels that they 
would like to have a mun elected President and a man elected Vice 
President. who represents the majority of the people who vote, they 
should without question support this resolution, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 84, providing for the direct election in the primary of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

Mr. Suirimy. Ts it your opinion on the electoral college that as now 
utilized, it is an archaic institution? 

Mr. Kina. It is obsolete. It is unnecessary. T feel sure that a test 
voto in our State on this particular issue would find the people sup- 
porting this by a big majority, this resolution of direct election. ‘There 
is a lot of bad feeling among the people and there will be much more 
if the next national elections, if they fins such, conduct themselves in 
the manner they did, 

Mr. Smuitnury. If the electors themselves were responsive to the 

opular vote, it might not he so bad, would it, but when we have a 
free-wheeling elector, such as we had in the 1948 election in ‘Tennessee, 
ane ue not in effect disenfranchise 2 multitude of people within his 
Stato 

Mr. Krixa. Definitely. The feeling among the people interested in 
public affairs is that so ofttimes when they vote, ley do not have the 
chance to vote for the man they prefer, but ofttimes the lesser of 
two evils is presented in the archaic convontion-typo program that 
we have today. 

Mr. Smrruty. Are you aware of the historical example that is given 
of the power of an elector in the Hayes-Tilden election? 

Mr. Kina. No. 

Mr, Smiter. That, Senator, is cited in the report on the Lodge- 
Gossett. amendment. 

Tho Curamstan, Go into it and ask hin about it. 
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Mr. Satrury. You will remember that the Hnayes-Tilden election 
was very close, One of the Haves electors was urged to vote for Tilden, 
Tilden had all but one vote that he needed. Ef that one elector had 
decided to go contrary to the people of his Saute, he could have been 
responsible for the election of the President. and have changed the 
history of the United States. Phat is how important one elector can 
be as it stands now, 

My question on the basis of that is: Do you believe that that much 
authority ought to be vested in an elector ¢ 

Mr. Kixa, Detinitely not. 

Mr. Sautvurny., To have no further questions on this, Senator, unless 
you do. 

The Creatas, Did you see the television of these last two con- 
ventions ¢ 

Mr. Kixa, No, I did not. My wife and family attended one con- 
vention and many of my friends watched the other, but [did not sce 
them. 

The Ciamatasx, That will be all then. Thank you very, very much. 

The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p.im., the committee recessed, subject to call.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CoMMITCEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 3:30 p. m., pursuant to call, in Room 424, 
elute Office Building, Senator William Tanger (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senator Langer. 

Present also: Wayne Smithey, subcommittee counsel, 

The Cuamman. Come te order. 

Mr. Sstvimy, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Prentice is here from Senator 
Smith’s office. 

If it is appropriate at this point, may we insert a copy of the resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Smith of New Jersey on the 183th of July 
relating to the election of President and Vice President ? 

The Ciamnman, Yes, 

(S.J. Res. 100 follows :) 


(S. J. Rea. 100, 83d Cong., lat sess,] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
peeve for the election of electora of President and Viee President in the several 
States, for the clection of President and Vice President by such electors, and, In certain 
cases, for the election of President and Vice President by the joint membership of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unticd States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of cach House concurring therein), 
That the following article ts proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes us a part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 


“ARTICLE —~ 


“Srorion 1. For the purpose of choosing a President and Vice President of the 
United States, each State shall be divided by the legislature thereof into as many 
districts as will equal the number of Representatives to which such State may 
be entitled In Congress, Each such district shall be composed of contiguous and 
compact territory and contain, as nearly as practicable, an equal number of 
inhabitants. Such districts, when Jaid off, shall not be altered until after an- 
other census shall have been taken, 

“Sec. 2. The inhabitants of cach of such districts, having the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the must numerous branch of the State legislature, shall 
appoint one elector of President and Vice President. The inhabitants of cach 
State having such qualifications shall appoint two electors of President and Vice 
President from the State at large, No Senator or Representative, or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the United Stutes, shall be appointed an 
elector, ; 

° 5 
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"Sec, 3. The electors shall meet in thelr respective States and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice President, one of whom at least, shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same State with themselves. The electors sliall aame fn theiry batiots the 
person voted for as Prestdent, and to distinet ballots the person voted for as Vice 
Prestdent, and they shalt make distinet lists of all persons voted for as President, 
aud of all persons voted for as View President, and of the number of votes for 
each, whteh Hsts they shall sign and certify and transmit sented to the sent of 
the Government of the Untted States, directed to the President af the Senate, 

eSee. oh The President of the Sonate shail, tn the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted. ‘The person having the greatest number of votes for President shail be 
the President, and the person having the greatest number of vates for View Prest- 
dent shall be the Vice President, i such number be at least 40 per centum of the 
Whole number of electors, Te on elther st there are two who have such per 
contin and have an equal number of votes, then the Senate and Touse of Repre- 
Rentatives, in Jolat meeting, shall Inmedtately choose by butfot one of them for 
Prestdeut or Vice President, as the case may be, Hf on either list ne person still 
have received votes cqual to at least 400 per centun of the whote number of 
electors, then from the three highest on the Hst the Senate and House of Repre- 
rentatives shall, in Uke manner, choose the Prestdent or Viee President. Tu 
choostug the President or Vice President the votes shall be (aken by beads and not 
by States, and a mogsority of the votes of the combined authorized membership 
of the Senate and House of Representatives shall be necessary to a cholce. 

“See, fi. The legislature of each State may specify the places of holding elee- 
tlons for electors, preseribe the manner of voting, and provide for the appolnt- 
ment of proper persons to conduct such elections with authority to declare 
definitively the result thereof, but the Congress may by law make or atter such 
regulations. Tf the legislature of any State falls to divide the State into dlatriets 
as provided Jn this Artlete, the Congress may lay off such State into districts 
for the election of electors.” 


The Cramatan, You may give your full name. 


TESTIMONY OF COLGATE S. PRENTICE, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO SENATOR SMITH OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Prentice. Iam Colgate S. Prentice, legislative assistant to 
Senator Sinith of Now Jersey. 

Unfortunately, Senator Sinith was not able to be here, and T just 
wondered if T might be permitted to insert some documents and letters 
in the record. 

The Cuamman. You may do so. You may testify as to Senator 
Smith’s idens on it. 

‘ ye Prentice. Thank you, sir. Iam afraid I'am not prepared to 
o that. 

T would like to put a few things in the record. 

First, I would like permission to insert. in the record pages 8877 
through to the top of page 8880 of the Congressional Record of July 
13, 1953, in which Senator Smith outlines the resolution and makes 
some remarks pertaining to it. 

Mr. Santnery. Does that include the comparative tables? 

Mr. Prentice. Yes, prepared by the Legislative Reference Service. 

The Cuammman, Those pages will be inserted. 

(The pages referred to fi ow :) 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION CHANGING METHOD OF ELECTING PRESIDENT AND 
Vice PREesipENT 


Mr. Satta of New Jersey, I ask unanimous consent to speak for not more than 
2 minutes in introducing a bill. 
The Vice Presipent. The Senator from New Jersey may proceed. 
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Mr. Sati of New Jersey, On June 80 of this yenr the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, Mr. Mundt, introduced Senate Joint Resolution 95 to change 
the method of electing the President and Vice Prosident, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitutton, At that time the Senator from South Dakota made 
Kome extended remarks on the joint resolution. I destre to Identify myself fully 
with the purposes whieh the dlatIngulshed Senator from South Dakota tad in 
ning, Twas cosponsor of a folnt resolution which former Senator Lodge intro- 
duced tn the last Congress, looking: to the same end, The Lodge joint resolution 
pressed the Senate, but failed to puss the House. TP have before me now a joint 
regolution whieh Dam tntroduecing, not in competition wlth the Mundt resolutlon, 
but asin further contribution to the dtseugsion, My resolutton is in dine with 
the position taken by the Senator from: South Dakota, and waa prepared for me 
by members of the Princeton Departnent on Polltles during this session, ‘The 
members of that departinent were studying the subject, and To asked them to 
prepare the resolution before TI knew the Senator from South Dokota was plan- 
ning to introduce the one he submitted, f referred my joint resolution to the 
Legislative Reference Service with the request that a memorandum be prepared 
fndteating the respects in which it differs from the Tadge joint resolution to 
whieh PT have referred. The memorandum is so tluminating on the whole 
subject that bask unanimous consent to have it printed in the Record as a part 
of inv remarks, It was prepared for me by the American Law Division of the 
Legixiative Reference Service and ts entitled “Analysis of Proposal ‘To Amend 
the Constitution Relating to the Election of President and Vice President: and 
Comparison Thereof With the Leogisiative Proposal Abolishing the Electoral 
College.” 

Mr. Lanorn. Mr. I'resident, reserving the right to object—nand TI shall not 
object—T wish to inform the Senntor from New Jersey that the Subcommittee on 
Conatitutional Amendments of the Committee on the Judictary has scheduled 
henrings on the subfect, and we shall be ghid to have the Senator appear before 
the subcommittee on Wednesday afternoon, 

Mr. Ssutrin of New Jersey. TI thank the Senator from North Dakota. I shall 
try to be there to speak on the joint resolution, 

(‘There being no objection, the anulysis was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows :) 


ANALYRIB OF ProposaL To AMEND THE CONSTITUTION RELATING TO ELECTION OF TIE 
PReeaiwwENT AND VICE PRESIDENT; AND COMPARISON ‘THEREOF With THE Lopor 
PRoposan AnOLISHING THE ELECTORAL CoLLmor 


Pursuant to your Instructlong, as outlined in your letter of April 20, 1953, the 
draft of your proposed amendment to the United States Constitution relating to 
the manner of choosing the President and Vice President has been analyzed and 
8 comparison thereof made with the Lodge proposal to abolish the electoral 
college. The comparison between the two proposals, showing how each would 
affect the present provishons of the Constitution, is submitted in separate tabular 
form for clarity. 

ANALYSI8 OF AMENDMENT SUBMITTED 


Section 1 provides that for the purposes of choosing the President and Vice 
President each State shall be divided into such number of districts as tbe State 
has Representatives in Congress. The State legislature in each case is to make 
the division, but districts must be composed of contiguous and compact terri- 
tory, and contain as nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants. Once 
districts are established they may not be altered until another census bas been 
taken. It is to be assumcd, of course, that reference here {s to the decennial 
Federal census, although the States did at one time, and a few still do, conduct 
a census. 

The language used In section 1 to define the districts to be created by the State 
legisatures from which electors are to be chosen is the same language used by 
Congress in describing congressional districts In the reapportionment acts under 
the Twelfth (1900) and Thirteenth Censuses, the words “and compact” being 
added under the latter apportionment. (Jan. 16, 1901, secs. 3, 4, ch. 93, 31 
Stat. 733, 734; and Aug. 8, 1911, secs, 8, 4, ch. 5, 37 Stat. 13, 14.) Although 
there is no such requirement in the existing apportionment act (2 U. S. C. 
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2a-2b), two States have provisions in their constitutions making it mandatory 
that congressional districts be of contiguous and compact territory, (Virginia 
constitution (1902) sec. 55 and West Virginia constitution (1872) art. I, sec. 4.) 

The {dea of division of the States into districts for the purpose of selecting 
presidential electors is not novel. Following adoption of the Constitution, and 
beginning in 1788, several of the States voluntarily adopted the district method 
of electing presidential electors. ‘The method, however, was generally aban- 
doned by the States following the election of 1882. It was tnken up again by 
Michigan in 1892 (laws 1891, No. 50) and is presently used in only one State, 
This State, Loulsiana, requires that presidential electors be chosen from districts, 
that is, 1 from each congresstonal district aud 2 at large (La, Rev. Stat. (1950) 
title 18, secs, 1381-1382). The law of this State goes even further and requires 
that the elector chosen from a district must be a qualified voter in the particular 
district from which chosen: 

“Every qualified voter in the State shall vote for presidential electors ns 
follows: 2 persons shall be selected from the State at large, and 1 person shall 
be chosen from each congressional district In the State” (sec. 1381). 

“No person is a qualified presidential elector who Is not a qualified voter 
in the district for which he ts chosen, or if selected for the State at large, then 
of some parish of the State” (sec. 1382). 

The legislative history of various attempts to get legislation through Congress 
requiring that electors be chosen by districts are discussed in McPherson v. 
Blucker ((1892) 146 U. 8. 1). For discusston of reasons for discontinuance 
of the district system, see Message of Governor Rich to the Michigan Legisla- 
ture on January 5, 1893, asking for repeal of the Miner law. The Senate 
Committee an Privileges and Elections in 1874 was of the opinton Congress 
had no such authority, indicating a constitutional amendment in the nature of 
the one submitted by you would be necessary to effect the desired resuit (8S. Kept. 
No. 395, 43d Cong., 1st sess.). 

Section 2 of the amendment submitted provides that the inhabitants of each 
district created pursuant to section 1 shall he entitled to appoint 1 elector of 
President and Vice President. Two addittonal electors shall be appointed from 
the State at large by the inhabitants of the Stare. Section 2 would, of course, 
nullify that portion of clause 2 of section 1 of article HT of the Constitution now 
permitting a State to appoint its electors “in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct.” 

Section 2 adopts the language now used in the Constitution in connection 
with election of Senators (amendment XVII) and Representatives (art. I, 
sec. 2, cl. 3) in Congress by stating that persons voting for presidential electors 
“shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislatures.” Such qualifications, therefore, that a State imposed 
on persons for voting for State officers, that is, for members of the State's legis- 
lature (most numerous branch) would also apply to persons voting for presi- 
dential electors a8 such qualifications now apply to those voting for Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. Section 2 does impose the additional quall- 
fication of being from the particular district, in voting for the district elector, 
but there {s no requirement set forth in the section that the elector so chosen 
eae be an inhabitant or resident of the particular district from: which he is 
chosen, 

The word “appoint” used in section 2 in connection with choosing of electors 
Would not necessarily mean “elect,” although it would permit election, The in- 
habitants of a district, or of the State as the case may be, could choose some 
method other than an election to choose the presidential electors. For instance, 
the provision of the Constitution (art. II, see. 1, cl. 2), now allowing a State 
to appoint its electors “in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct" has 
been construed by the United States Supreme Court as “leaving it to the State 
legislatures to appoint directly by joint ballot or concurrent separate action, or 
through popular election by districts or by general ticket, or as otherwise might 
be directed.” JfcPherson v. Biacker ( (1892) 146 U. 8. 1, 28) declaring valid the 
so-called Miner Jaw of Michigan (laws 1891, No. 50) providing for the election 
oe bree denen electors by districts in a manner proposed by the amendment 
subm : 
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Sections 1 and 2 of the amendment submitted would not change the number of 
electors to which each State is presently entitled pursuant to clause 2 of section 1 
of article II, that is, one for each Senator and Representative in Congress, Also 
the provision in section 2 of the amendment submitted that “No Senator or Rep- 
resentative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector” fs identical with language presently appearing in 
clause 2, 

Section 3 relates to the meeting of the electors in thelr respective States, the 
easting of thelr baltots for President and Vice President, and the transmittal 
of the report of the vote of the presidential electors (the electoral college) to the 
seat of government of the United States. Seetion 3 §s in identleal language to 
that presently employed in the 12th amendment except for a minor grammatical 
change, 

Section 4 relates to the counting of the electoral votes. Presently under the 
12th amendment the person having the greatest number of votes for President, 
if a majority, is clected President, but if no person has such majority, the House 
of Representative chooses the President by ballot from the three highest. Siml- 
larly the 12th amendment provides that the person having the greatest number 
of votes for Vice President, if a majority, is elected Vice President, but if no 
person hus a majority, the Senate chooses the Vice President from the two 
highest. Instead of a majority of the votes cast, section 4 of the amendment sub- 
mitted, however, would permit a person having the greatest number of votes, 
providing it be at least 40 percent of the whole number of electoral votes, to be 
elected President or Vice President as the case may be. 

Section 4 would also provide for two contingencies. One, if on either the list 
of persons voted for as President or on the list of persons voted for as Vice Presi- 
dent there are two candidates having the required percentage but are tled for 
electoral votes, then the Senate and House of Representatives in joint mecting 
would immedlately by ballot choose one of them for President or Vice President, 
as the case may be. Second, if on either Hst no person shail have received the re- 
quired 40 percent, then from the three highest on the list the Senate and House 
would in like manner choose the President and Vice President, 

Under section 4 of the amendment submitted, when the choice devolves upon 
the Congress to select either a President or Vice President, the votes shall be 
taken by heads and not by States, and a majority of the combined authorized 
membership of the Senate and House shall be necessary to a choice. Since 
there are 435 Representatives and 96 Senators, or a combined total of 531, this 
majority would be at least 266. This is actually a mafority of the whole number 
of electors appointed and is the same majority numerically now required to 
elect under the present system. Presently, under the 12th amendment, when 
no candidate for President has received a majority of the vote of the whole 
number of electors, the House of Representatives ballots for President, their 
choice being confined to the persons not exceeding three who have received the 
highest electoral vote. The votes in the House are taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote. A quorum of the House for this 
purpose consists of a Member or Members from two-thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. The vote of at least 
25 of the States Is now required in case of such a contingency to elect the Presi- 
dent. The vote of the delegation of each State is taken separately and the 
person receiving a majority of the votes given by the Representatives from 
the State receives the vote of that State. If the vote of the delegation is divided, 
the vote of the State does not count. (For election of President by the House, 
see Annals, 7th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 1010, 1022-1028 (1801); and after the 12th 
amendment, see Congressional Debates, vol, 1, 18th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 361-363, 
515.) This method of choosing the President and Vice President by the House 
and Senate, would in effect be substituting Members of the House and Senate 
for the electoral college since numericaily each group combined contains 531 
Members. Such a method, eliminating voting by State and substituting a per 
capita vote, would eliminate the advantage now enjoyed by the smaller States 
when an election is thrown into the House. 

Section 5 of the amendment submitted fs entirely new and reads as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The legislature of each State may specify the places of holding elec- 
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tions for electors, prescribe the manner of voting, and provide for the appoint- 
ment of proper persons to conduct such elections with authority to declare defi- 
nitely the result thereof, but the Congress may by law make or alter such regu- 
lations. If the legislature of any State falls to divide the State into districts 
as provided in this article, the Congress may lay off such State into districts 
for the election of electors,” 

This section applied to presidential electors is simllar to present article I, 
section 4, clause 1, when applied to election of Senators and Representatives, 
but is more far reaching. ‘The proposed section 5 would allow the States to 
specify the places of holding the elections for electors and prescribe the manner 
of voting. The States would also appoint the officials to conduct the elections 
and have authority to declare who was elected. However, the power would be 
reserved to the Congress to make or alter any such regulations made by the 
States. Although the proposed article of amendment does not declare that 
presidential electors are Federal officers, the fact that their appointment or 
election ig rather exteusively regulated would indicate that they are to be con- 
sidered Federal officers. See In re Green ( (1800) 184 U. S. 377) holding that, 
presently, electors are not Federal officers. 

Tn addition section 6, specifically stating that Congress has the power to divide 
a State into districts for election of electors upon failure of a State to so act, 
seems to be a mere restatement of a power Congress would automatically have 
upon adoptios of the rest of the amendment. By way of analogy, Congress pres- 
ently bas the power to require that the States elect Representatives from dis- 
tricts (and it has at times exercised this power) or the Congress may actually 
de the dividing itself, This power is derived from section 4 of article I of the 
Constitution authorizing it to regulate the places and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Representatives. Under clause 18, section 8, article 1, Congress has 
the power to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing power. See 42 Harvard Law Review 1017, note 4, and Colegrove v. 
Green ((1945) 328 U. S. 549, 555), 

The amendment submitted does not alter the present constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions relating to the time of choosing electors found in article II, 
section 1, clause 4 and 48 Statutes 870, codined 62 Statutes 672 as United States 
Code, section 1, 


COMPARISON OF AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED WITH THE LopGE ProposaL (LODGE-GOsSETT RESOLUTIONS) AND THE PRESENT METHOD oF 


AMENDMENT SUBMITTED 


Ketention of electoral college. 

No change. Electoral votes retained 
and apportioned among the several States 
as under present method—number of votes 
equal to one vote for each Senator and 
Representative in the Congress. 

Office of elector retained. 


For purpose of appointing (electing) 
electors by popular vote, each State, to be 
divided in districts, 1 elector to be elected 
joa each district and 2 from the State at 

arge. 

Electors elected by popular vote, 1 from 
each district and 2 from the State at large. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS 


Voters voting for electors in presidential 
election to have same qualifications the 
State prescribes for voting for members 
of legislature. The language conforms 
with amendment XVII providing for elec- 
tion of Senators and article I, section 2 
providing for election of Representatives. 
However, in voting for district elector, 
voter must be inhabitant of particular 
district. 


ELECTING THE PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


LODGE PROPOSAL (8. J. RES. 2, 81ST CONG.) 4S 
PASSED SENATE; SFNATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 52, 82D CONGRESS 


Abolishes electoral college. 

No change. Electoral votes retained 
and apportioned among the several States 
as under present method—number votes 
equal to one vote for each Senator and 
Representative in the Congress. 

Office of elector (including electoral col- 
lege) abotished. 


No provision. 


The people vote dire«tly for President 
and Vice President, 


QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS 


Voters voting directly for President and 
Vice President to have the same qualifica- 
tions the State prescribes for voting for 
members of legislature. The language 
conforms with amendment XVJI providing 
for election of Senators and srticle I, sec- 
tion 2, providing for election of Represent- 
atives. 


PRESENT METHOD 


Electoral-college system. 

Electoral votes apportioned among the 
several States—number votes equal to one 
vote for each Senator and Representative 
in the Congress. 


Electors of President and Vice President 
appointed by the States as the legislature 
determines, 

No provision. 


No provision for direct election but by 
custom electors are elected from the State 
at large except in Louisiana. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS 


No provision as to qualification of voters 
voting for presidential electors, 
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CompaRisox or AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED With THE Lopce ProposaL (Lopce-GosSeTr RESOLUTIONS) AND THE Present MerHopD or 
ELECTING THE PRESIDENT AND VICE Presipext—Continued 


QUALIFICATIUNS OF PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


Same us at present. No United States 
Senator or Representative or person buld- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the 
Cuited States is eligible (art. 11, wee. 1). 


DATE OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Tuesday after first Monday in Nuvember 
of every fourth even-numbered year, unless 
Congress determines otherwise. 


CONDUCT OF ELECTION 


The legislature of each State may specify 
the places of holding elections for electors, 
prescribe the manner of voting, and pro- 
vide for the appointment of proper persons 
to conduct such elections with authority to 
declare definitively the result, but Congress 
may by law make or alter snch regulations. 


COUNTING OF VOTES CAST DIRECTLY BY THE 
PEOPLE FOR ELECTORS 


Left to the States, but power reserved to 
Congress to change any method adopted by 
a State. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


Office of elector abolished. 


DATE OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Tuesday after first Monday in November 
of every fourth even-numbered year, unless 
Congress determines otherwise. 


CONDUCT OF ELECTION 


No provision except as to manner of 
tinaking returns. Within 45 days after the 
election the official custodian of the elec- 
tion returns of each State makes lists of 
the names of and number of votes directly 
received by each candidate for President 
and Vice President. Lists thus prepared 
by the custodian are sent to the President 
of the Senate. 


COUNTING OF VOTES CAST DIRECTLY BY THE 
PEOPLE EUB PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


The total vote fur each candidate {is cer- 
tified by the State custodian to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the vutes are counted, 
as at present, upup being opened by the 
President of the Senate in the presence of 


QUALIFICATIONS OF PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


No United States Senator or Represent- 
ative or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under the United States is eligibie 
(art. II, sec. 1). 


DATE OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


The time of choosing (appointing or 
electing) electors is determined by Con- 
gress (art. IT, sec. 1). Congress has fixed 
the date as Tuesday after first Monday in 
Nuvember of every fourth even-numbered 
year (62 Stat. 672, 3 U.S. C., see. 1). 


CONDUCT OF ELECTION 


Election not provided for, this being left 
to the States. 


COUNTING OF VOTES CAST DIRECTLY BY THE 
PEOPLE FOR ELECTORS 


Although the Constitution does not re- 
quire that electors be elected by popular 
vote, such is the practice. Br custom 
(State law) the elector or group of electors 
receiving a plurality is elected, depending 
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CASTING OF VOTE BY PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


The provisions relating to meeting of the 
electors and casting of ballots for Presi- 
dent and Vice President is identical in 
substance with the present provisions 
found in amendment NIL. 


DATE FOR COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES IN 
CONGRESS, 


The prvepesal is silent op this. Congress 
has fixed the time at 1 p. m. on January 6 
following election of the electors (62 Stat. 
672; 3 U.S. C. sec. 15). 


the House and Senate. However, each per- 
son for whom votes were cast for President 
or Vice President, as the case may be, in 
each State is credited with such proportion 
of the electoral vote of that State as he 
received of the total popular vote in the 
State. In making computations, fractional 
nuinbers less than one one-thousandth are 
disregarded. 


CASTING OF VOTE BY PRESIDENTLAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


No provision, office of elector being abol- 
ished. The popular vote in each Strate is 
translated directly into electoral votes, 
each presidential and vice presidential 
candidate receiving electoral votes allotted, 
ty» the State in direct proportion to his 
popular vote within the State. 


DATE FOR COUNTING ELECTOBAL VOTES IN 
CONGRESS 


The prepysal specities January 6 follow- 
ing the election, unless Congress by law 
appoints a different day uut earlier than 
the 4th day of January and not later than 
the loth day of January. [This removes 
possibility of old Congress, and particu- 
Jariy one called in special session after 
election day, acting or otherwise making 
a determination before the new Congress 
could be sworn in.]) (See Lacas amend- 
ment in H. Rept. 1558, 81st Cong., pp. 2-5 


upon arrangement of the ballot and method 
of voting adopted by the particular State. 


CASTING OF VOTE BY PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


The electors meet in their respective 
States and each elector votes by ballot fur 1 
person for President and 1 person for Vice 
President (amendment XII). Congress 
may determine the day the electors give 
their votes but the day must be uniform 
throughout the States. Cungress has tixed 
the day for the first Monday after the sec- 
ond Wednesday in December following 
their appointment (art. IT, sec. 1: 62 Stat. 
672: 3 U.S.C. sec. 7). 


DATE FOR COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES IN 
CONGRESS 


Not tixed by the Constitution. Congress 
has fixed the time at 1 p. m. on January 6 
following election of electurs. Under 
amendment XX terms of Members of oid 
Congress end and terms of Members of new 
Congress Lezin on January 3. 
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CoMPARISON of AMENDMENTS ScBMITTED WitH THE Lopor Peoposal (LopGe-Gossett RFSOLUTION:) AND THE PRESENT METHOD OF 
ELECTING THE PRESIDENT AND Vice Presipent—Continued 


DATE FOR COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES IN 
cOoNGRESsS—continued 


Candidate receiving a piurality of the 
country’s electoral votes would be declared 
elected, if the number be receives is at least 
40 percent of the whole number of electors. 


In case of a tie—there are 2 candidates 
who have 49 percent but an equal number 
of electoral votes—the Senate and House 
in joint meeting choose one of them. 


Voting by the combined House and Sen- 
ate for President, the vote is per capita. 
each Representative and Senator having 
one vote; a majority vote of the combined 
authorized memberships is necessary to 
elect. 

Vice Presitlent elected at same time and 
in sume manner as President. 


In case of a tie for Vice President, the 
game procedure is followed as in cuse of a 
tie for President. 


DATE FOR COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES IN 
CONGRESS—continued 


and CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 96, pp. 
1152-1133.) 

Candidate receiving a plurality of the 
country’s electoral votes would be declared 
elected. A Senate amendment to the Lodge 
proposal, Senate Joint Resolution 2, Sist 
Congress, was adopted adding the require- 
ment that successful candidate must re- 
ceive at least 40 percent of the whole elec- 
toral vote. This amendment was incorpo- 
rated in the Lodge proposal, Senate Joint 
Resolution 52, presented in the 82d Con- 
gress, 

In case of a tie (“there are two or more 
candidates who have an equal and the 
highest number of vote>") the one having 
the greatest popular vote is President 
(S. J. Res. 2, Slst Conz.). 


Vice President elected at same time and 
in same manner as President. 


In case of a tie for Vice President, the 
same provision applies as in case of a tie 
for President. to wit, the one having the 
greatest popular vote is Vice President. 


DATE FOR COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES IN 
CONGRESS—continued 


Candidates receiving greatest number of 
votes for President if a majority of the 
country’s electoral votes, is declared 
elected President. 


In case of a tie—vor if no candidate has a 
majurity—the House of Representatives 
chooses the President by ballot from the 
three candidates having the highest elec- 
toral vote. 

In voting by the House for President, the 
vote is by States, each State having one 
yote: a quorum consists of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States 
with a majority vete (25) of all States 
necessary to elect. 

Candidate receiving greatest number of 
votes for Vice President. if a majority of 
country’s electoral vote, is declared elected 
Vice President. 

In case of 2 tie for Vice President or if 
no candidate hus a mafverity—the Senate 
chooses the Vice President: a quorum con- 
sists of two-thirds of the whole number of 
Senators with 2 majority of the whole 
number necesary to elect. 
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SUCCESSION IN CASE OF DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
OB VICE PRESIDENT 


Silent on this, thus leaving unchanged 
the present provisions of amendment XX. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR OFFICE OF PRESIDENT OB 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Repeats the provisions appearing both 
{n article IT, section 1, clause 3, and in 
amendment XII to the effect that either 
the person voted for for President or the 
person voted for for Vice President by an 
elector must be an inhabitant of some other 
State than that of the elector. [This pro- 
vision currently makes it highly Improb- 
able that the President and Vice rresident 
finally selected would come frum the same 
State.] Silent as to other provisions in 
Constitution relating to qualifications, 
thus retaining them, to wit, under article 
IT, seetion 1, clause 5 he must he a “natu- 
ral born” citizen, at least 35 years of age, 
and have been a resident of the United 
States for 14 years; under amendment XII 
no person ineligible to office of President 
shall be eligible to office of Vice President. 


SUCCESSION IN CASE OF DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
OB VICE PRESIDENT 


Restates same provisions found in 
amendment XX, to wit, that Congress may 
provide for succession. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 
OR VICE PRESIDENT 


There being uo office of elector it is ob- 
vious why section 2 outright repeals the 
provision appearing both in article IT, sec- 
tion 3. clause 3, and in amendment XII to 
the effect that either the person voted for 
for President or the person voted for for 
Vice President by an elector rust be an 
inhabitant of some other State than that 
of elector. [This eliminates present im- 
probability of electing both a President 
und Vice President from the same State.] 
Although amendment XII is specifically 
repealed, the provision placed in that 
amendment that no person ineligible to 
office of President shall be eligible to 
office of Vice President is repeated. 


SUCCESSION IN CASE OF DEATH OF PRESIDENT 
OR VICE PRFSIDENT 


Section 4 of amendment XX authorizes 
Congress to provide fur succession. (See 
Presidential Suecession Act of 1947, 61 
Stat. 3s0 (ov Stat. 672153 U.S.C. sec. 19.) 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 
OR VICE PRESIDENT 


Both article II, section 1, clause 3, and 
amendment XII provide that either the 
person voted for for President or the per- 
son voted for for Vice President by an 
elector must be an inhabitant of seme 
other State than that of the elector, [This 
provision currently wakes it highly im- 
probable that the President and Vice 
President tinally selected would come from 
the same State.] Article IT, section 1, 
Clunse 5 fixes the qualifications of the 
President as a “naturul bern” citizen, at 
least 35 years of age, ané a resident of 
the United States for 14 years. Amend- 
ment XII fixed the qualifications of the 
Vice President to be the same as the Presi- 
dent by providing no person ineligible to 
office of President shall be elizible to office 
of Vice President. 
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Mr. Prentice. The other letters I would like permission to supply 
aro 3 letters from Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., of the polities depart- 
ment of Princeton University in which he corresponded with Senator 
Smith and with me relative to Senate Joint Resolution 100. ‘Those 
are the original documents which I would like to have inserted, 

Mr, Smirney. Is Mr. Wilmerding available as a witness on this 
subject? 

Mr. Prenricst, I think he is. I wondered if these hearings con- 
tinue whether it might be possible to request the professor to appear. 
He is quite an expert in this field and he has done a good deal of writ- 
ing on that. 

‘he Cuamman, That request will be granted and the letters will 
be supplied for the record. ‘ 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


Princeton, N. J., January 15, 1958, 
Hon, H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SEnaton Siri: FE have looked over Senator Kefauver's proposed amend 
ment providing for the election of the President and Vice President. It Is, word 
for word, the same as Senate Joint Resolution 2, $list Congress, Ist session— 
the originnl Lodge-Gossett amendment. 

If adopted, this amendment would (1) require the clectoral votes of euch 
State to be divided between the several candidates for President in proportion 
to the popular votes cast for exch within the State; (2) discontinue the use of 
intermediate electors; and (3) discontinue the umplrage of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in all cases where no candidate has recelved a majority of the whole 
number of votes, leaving a plurality sufficient to elect. Mutatis mutandis, it 
would do the same things in respect of the Vice President 

Kuch of these proposals deserves serlous consideration. I think you have 
seen my analysis of them in the Political Science Quarterly for March 1949, 
I analyzed them again in my testimony of April 18, 1951, before the House Judie- 
jary Committee (subcommittee No, 1). I prepared this testhmony with great 
care and in it I elaborated at length my objections to the proportional system 
of voting (pp. 51-55). 

In this letter I can only give you my comments in capsule form. I shall exam- 
ine the 3 proposed changes in reverse order. 

The Umpirage of Congress.—I think that some fixed proportion of electoral 
votes should be made necessary to a final choice by the people. If you don’t 
want an absolute majority, 40 percent as proposed in the final Lodge-Gossett 
amendment would do. In cases where no candidate has received a very large 
proportion of the vote, the person receiving the greatest number of votes may 
not In any true sense of the word be the chotce of the Nation, He may, in fact, 
be totally obnoxious to a great majority of the Nation. 

Tf the umplrage of Congress ts retained, the vote, when the choice devolves 
upon it, should be by heads and not by States. 

The intermediate electora—At first blush it might seem to make very little 
difference whether the electors are abolished or retained. At the present time 
they serve only to announce the results of the popular election, as translated 
into clectoral votes, and these results are known without their agency. 

But I can conceive of circumstances in which the electors might be very use- 
ful in making majority opposition to a plurality candidate felt. “One advantage 
of electors,” said Madison, “Is that they may be able, when ascertaining that 
the first choice of thelr constituents is utterly hopeless, to substitute in the elec- 
toral vote the name known to be thelr second choice.” 

The proportional voting system.—-This is the one reform that I cannot swallow, 
I am so convinced that the system of proportional representation is an inven- 
tion of the devil, that I hate to see it Introduced fn any way into our Institutions. 
I grant that it might do no particular harm, if applied merely to the distribu- 
tion of the electoral votes or to the election of puppet electors. What I am 
afraid of is that, once recognized In any part of our system, it will come to be 
extended from a State's electoral votes to its representation in Congress. 

I infght also suggest that the system of proportional voting might also be 
difficult to reduce to practice. Would not every close election be a disputed 
election? And would not the dispute be conducted In every election district, 
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instead of only in a few, since a few votes anywhere might serve to turn the 
balance? 

Soanmuch for my objections to the present proposals, My own notion Is that 
the electoral votes should be distributed according to the principle of geographie 
representation. Let each States be divided by the legislature thereof into as 
many districts as that State ts entitled to Representatives Jn Congress. Let 
each district choose 1 elector—-or, if the electors are abolished, cast 1 clectoral 
yote. Let the State at large choose 2 electors, or cast 2 electoral votes. Under 
such an arrangement the representation of the people in the electyral college 
(or the electoral vote) would parallel thelr representation in the two Houses 
of Congress, tnken as a single body. This, I think, would be the simplest, and 
politically the most acceptable, mode of districting. 

Needless to say, Pb be glad to help out In this matter in any way that I can. 


Yours sincerely, 
Lucius WILMERDING, Jr, 


Princeton, N. J., Afarch 19, 1958. 


Senator ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dean Senator: IT have been thinking about your letter of February 25, and 
I enclose the result of my lucubrations—the draft of a resolution for amending 
that part of the Constitution which relates to the election of President and 
Vice President of the United States. Stripped of formal phrases and minute 
provistons, it presents for your—and Mr. Prentice’s—consideration eight dis- 
tinct propositions; 

1. To divide the United States into electoral districts, 

2. ‘’o continue the use of intermediate electors. 

3. To commit the appointment of the electors to a direct vote of the people. 

4. To muke the choice by electors definitive if a candidate has a plurality 
of ut least 40 percent of the electoral vote. 

5. Vo transfer the eventual election of President and Vice President from 
the House of Representntives and the Senate, respectively, to the two Houses 
together, In joint mecting. 

6. ‘To Nmit the number of candidates from whom Congress may choose to 
3 persons, instead of to the persons having the 3 (or 2) highest numbers. 

7. To require Congress to vote by heads instead of States when the eventual 
election devolves upon it, 

8 To give Congress the same power over the election of a President and 
Vice President as it now has over the election of Representatives. 

Naturally, I don't attach equal importance to all these propositions, I have 
two main objects—to establish the district system and to get rid of the eventual 
voting by States. And even these objects are separable. While I think {t is 
useful to retain the electors, I would go along with their abolition providing 
that some method fs kept for excluding from the Presidency a candidate who, 
though he may have a plurality of the electoral votes, is obnoxious to the 
majority. 

The district system can, of course, be worked with or without Intermediate 
electors. If you got rid of the latter, you would have to provide that the 
qualified voters of each State “shall meet within their respective districts and 
vote for a President and Vice President of the United States, one of whom 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with himself; the person 
receiving the greatest number of votes for President, and the one receiving the 
greatest number of votes for Vice President, in each district shall be holden to 
have recelyed 1 vote, and in each State, 2 votes,” ete. 

So far as the Coudert ainendment is concerned, T don't see how you can use 
it unless you are willing to couple it with another amendment—or at the very least 
a statute—prescribing a uniform mode of voting, by districts, for Representa- 
tives. My reasons for saying this are set out on page 56 of my testimony of 
April 18, 1951, before the House Judleinry Committee. Such an amendment 
would be easy to draft. All you would have to do would be to take the first 
paragraph of my proposed amendment and change the opening words to read; 
“For the purpose of electing Representatives in Congress * * *,” 

The only objection that I can see to this course Is one of expediency. It 
might be harder to get your reform of the electoral system through Congress 
if you made it depend on a reform of the system of electing Representatives. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lucius WILMERDING, Jr. 
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Princeton, N. J., April (1, 19538. 
Senator I]. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Senator Sitir: The purpose of the sentence which you questioned in 
your letter of April 6 is to prohibit the States from laying off districts of un- 
connected territory, queer shape, or unequal population. It 1s, In other words, an 
antigerrymander provision. 

The wording ts, I concede, a bit oldfashtoned, Possibly it would be better to say 
that: “Each such district shall be composed of contiguous and compact terri- 
tory and contain, as nearly as practicable, an equal number of inhabitants.” 

When TI used the phrase “the number of persons which entitles the State toa 
Teepresentative in Congress, according to the apportionment,” Io had in mind 
that the Constitution has never made the whole number of persons in each 
State the basis of representation. Originally it excluded “Indians not taxed,” 
and two-fifths of the slaves; it still excludes Indinns not taxed. It seemed to 
me desirable to conform the language of the amendment, even tp this simall 
detail, to the other parts of the Constitution. ‘But the point is of no practical 
consequence, and I shan’t urge it. 

I don't think you can say that the present congressional districts shall be 
used for the choice of electors. You must always remember that some States 
have no congressional districts, and others have fewer districts than they have 
Congressmen. ‘To do what you suggest would, in my opinion, require the passage 
of a constitutional amendment imposing upon the States the single-member 
district system of choosing representatives. 

I would support such an amendment, but ought it not to be offered separately? 
Two propositions, both of them favored by a constitutional majority in Con- 
gress, might, if put into one resolution, be defeated by a combination of minort- 
tles. If you don't agree, then I suggest that you change the opening sentence 
of section 1 to read: “For the purpose of choosing a President * * * and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress”; and that in the first sentence of section 2 you pro- 
vide that the qualified voters in each district shall choose “one Representative 
to Congress” as well as one elector. 

Section 5 ts designed to give the Federal Government a controlling and super- 
seding power over the State governments in the regulation of presidential elec- 
tions—the same power that {t now has over the regulation of congressional 
elections, But my notion ts that the primary responsthility should be left to 
the several State legislatures, The antigerrymander provision of section 1 ts 
addressed to them and should therefore, in my opinion, be left in. 

Possibly, the Inst sentence of section 6 might be omitted. I put {t in. ex majore 
cautela, as the lawyers say, for greater caution, But the power of the Federal 
Government to district or redistrict a State may be contained in the power 
to make or alter the State regulations which prescribe the manner of voting. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lucius WILMERDING, Jr. 


aia Cramrman. Senator Mundt, did you want to testify on your 
4 

Senator Munor. Yes, Mr. Chairman, if it is appropriate now. 

The Cramsran. I will be glad to have you testify or file any state- 
ment you want to. 

(S. J. Res. 95 follows:) 


(8. J. Res. 05, 88d Cong., lat Sess.} 


JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to the election of President and Vice President 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring 
therein), That the following article is hereby proposed as part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
Several States: ; 

“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. Each State shall choose a number of electors of the President and 
Vice President, equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress, In the same manner as {ts 
Senators and Representatives are nominated and elected. But no Senator or 
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Representative or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United 
States shall be chosen elector, 

“Sere. 2. The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice President, one of who, ut least, shall net be an inhabitant 
of the snme State with themselves; they shall uname in their ballets the person 
voted for as President, and in distinet ballots the person voted for as Vice 
President ; and they shall make distinet Ist of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice President, and of the number of votes for 
each, which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of 
government of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate; the 
President of the Senate shell, in the presence of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, open all the certiflentes and the votes shall then be counted: 
the person having the greatest number of votes for President shall be the Presi- 
dent and the person having the greatest number of votes for Vieo President 
shall be the Vice President, if such numbers be mojorities of the whole number 
of electors chosen, 

“Sec, 3. If no person voted for as President or Vice President have a majority 
of the whole numnber of electors chosen, then from the person haying the highest 
numbers, not exceeding three, on the lists of those voted for as President and 
Viee President, the Senate and the House of Representatives, assembled and 
voting as one bedy, shail choose ftmmediutely from the respective Lists the 
President, and then the Vice President, or either, as the case muy be: a querum 
for these purposes shill consist of three-fourths of the whole number of the 
Senators und Representatives, and the persons recelving the greatest number of 
votes for President and for Vice President on the respective roll calls shall be 
the President and the Vice President. But no person ineligible to the office of 
resident shalt be eligible to the office of Vice President.” 


STATEMENT OF HON. KARL E. MUNDT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate what I said on 
the floor of the Senate in support of the proposed constitutional 
amendment which has been introduced in the House by Congressman 
Coudert, of New York, and in the Senate by me. 

Tho Cuamrman. We will make that a part of the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


ELecroran RerorM CAN Herp Preserve Our Linerty 


(Address by Senator Karl FE. Mundt, Republican, of South Dakota, in Senate, 
June 30, 10953) 


Mr. President, few systems or programs devised by the minds of men ever 
are so good that they cannot be improved. Our form of government which 
reflects our traditions and our way of life, most Americans believe is the best 
to be found anywhere in the world or in the annals of history. I emphatically 
share that point of view. Our American political system is truly unique. 

However, Mr. President, as times and conditions change it is important that 
on occasion we review the machinery of our Government and the mechanics 
of our electoral system to make certain they are fulfilling the responsibilities 
Ret out fer them and that they are functioning in a manner best designed to 
protect and perpetuate the basic American concepts and instituttons which have 
for so long served to muke our country great and keep ft strong. 

‘Today, I want to diseuss very briefly a few factors in our electoral system to 
which T wish to direct the attention of the Congress and the country and on 
which I think we shonld all devote some study in an effort to make certain that 
our elective processes provide the maximum opportunity for the individual 
citizen to make his influence felt in the election of a President and a Congress 
regardless of how that citizen is registered politically or where he lives geo- 
graphically. Under our cherished concept of government by the people it is 
important that each and every citizen who votes shall by that action be given 
the optimum opportunity to direct the destiny of his country's course by that 
exerelse of franchise, Under our concept of majority rule, we never want our 
country’s policies determined either by dictators in the flesh or by the dictatorial 
devices of electoral mechanics which operate to pervert and prevent the opinions 
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and the choices held by the majority of our citizens from becoming effective 
in the conduct of our Government. 

On previous occasions, on and off the tloor of the Senate, T have discussed 
what in my opinion are the valid reasons for evolving a political realinement 
in this country which will strengthen and expand our two-party system of gov- 
ernment; which will enuble citizens who think alike on economile and politieal 
questions to vote alike for President without having to surmount or break poll- 
ticul barriers making that objective diffleult; and which will eliminate the 
paradox which frequently tds within the same political party differing indt- 
viduals and differing policies which are in violent and complete disagreement 
with each other but which are all merged under the same partisan banners at 
election time so that voters receive no effective opportunity to make a clear and 
honest choice betwen them at polling places. 

In my opinion, a realinement of the political forces of this country is essential 
to the preservation of our American Uberty with its concepts of private owner- 
ship. our reward of merit system, the continuance of our division and balance of 
power ataong the three great branches of our Govermmuent, the maintemiuece of 
the local autonomies guaranteed jn the 10th amendment to our Constitution, 
and the concept that the people rather than the political bosses should ever be 
the rulers of America. DT shill discuss this phase of our electoral system again 
ob some subsequent occasion, 

Today, however, am introducing a joint resolution on the subject of electoral 
reformn which provides another pathway toward the same destination envisioned 
as the consequence of steps taken toward political realinement and the develop- 
ment of a genuine two-party system in the South—namely, a goal which offers 
to each voter equal authority for his ballot and the optimum opportunity by his 
vote to determine the personatitles and the policles which shall direct his 
Government. 

With but minor changes, this joint resolution is the same ns the one now 
before the House of Representitives where Congressmin Frederie R. Coudert, Jr., 
of New Yerk, has introduced it and where it bears the designation of House 
Joint Resolution 1, The constitutional amendment called for by these reso- 
lutions of Congressman Coudert and iuyself differ materially from the so-called 
Lodge-Gossett resolutions of the last session of Congress although in each in- 
stance the objectives which are sought are to iucrease und protect the importance 
of each citizen's ballot at the polling places of America. 

Before geting further, I want to pay tribute to the educational work already 
done by Senator Lodge, by Congressman Gossett, and by Congressman Coudert 
in this Meld of needed electoral reform. Euch has contributed greatly to this 
areu of information. 

I especially desire to pay my respects to Congressman Coudert, not because he 
happens to be continuing his efforts in thts tield now that Senator Lodge and 
Congressman Gossett have entered other fields of important service but, because 
after long and careful study of all of the various proposals for reforming our 
electoral system I am convinced that the resolution Introduced by Congressman 
Coudert most nearly provides a significant and satisfactory answer to the situ- 
ation. Congressman Coudert deserves real thanks and praise for the pioneer 
work which he has already devoted to this subject. Therefore, it {s with renl 
pleasure that after numerous conferences with him and with others interested 
in electoral reform that 1 am associating myself with this effort by introducing 
today a companion resolution to that which Congressinan Coudert hng introduced 
in the House. In the main, there are no tinportant differences in the language 
of our resolutions—they are identical in their objective and alike in their basic 
mechanics. We hope to secure hearings in both the Senate and the House on 
our joint proposals. 

Quickly summarized, here ia what Congressman Coudert and I propose: We 
recommend a constitutional amendment which will change the busis on which 
our presidential electors are chosen at election time from the general statewide, 
one-unit system now in vogue to one which will provide that our presidential 
electors shal] be elected in the same manner and in the same number as the 
Senators and Representatives of each of our several States. Basically this is 
the sole and only change which we are advocating, except that in the event of 
there being no electoral majority, the tinal chotce would be made by a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, voting by the heud, instead of the present proviston in which 
the House alone, voting by States with one vote per State, inakes the decision. 
By substituting election by congressional districts for those 435 presidential 
electors corresponding to Members of the House of Representatives for the 
present system of election by statewide general 1-unit blocs of electors, how- 
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ever, Congressman Coudert and T helfeve many of the potential pitfalls and the 
present inequalitics of our current procedure can be corrected aad that our presi- 
dential elections can and will nore faithfully reflect the desires and deterni- 
nations of each individual voter in America, 

What, then, are the advantages of changing from the general statewide sys- 
tem of electing these 435 presidential electors to the system of electing them as 
we do aur Congressmun—with 1 elector specifically elected by each congressional 
district and 2 electors elected at large in each State Just as our Members of the 
Senate ure elected? Let ime list some of these ndvantages now in brief detail 
and on some subsequent occasion J shall discuss more fally bere, or tisert do de 
Congressional Reeord, the background reasoning contributing to euch of the 
following declared advantages: 

1. The election by districts rather than the statewide election system for 
choosing presidential electors would give each voter in this country an oppor- 
tunity to vote for 3 presidential electors (1 froin his congressional district; 2 
from the State at large) so each voter would have substantially the same “vote 
authority” on election day whereas under our present system the voter in Deln- 
ware, for example, now votes for 3 presidential electors, whereas the voter fn 
New York State votes for 45 presidential electors. Thus, ench individual voter 
in New York State, due to the provisions of our present electoral sssteti, packs 
16 times the power into his individual ballot compared with the individial voter 
in the State of Delaware. In varying dezrees, the citizen who votes for Prest- 
dent in all of our smaller States is a “second class” voter compared with the 
individual citizen in our larger States, and in no other State does the voter “pack 
the punch” or huve the authority or exercise the influence as the individual 
voter in the State of New York. At one time in our country’s history, most 
presidential electors were chosen on the district: basis which we now propose. 
It is obvious that our constitutional forefathers recognized that equality of 
opportunity in yoting must carry with it the corollary that there should) be 
equality of authority ia the power of each citizen's individual ballot. 

2. With voters using the same geographical units in selecting their electors 
for President as they do in selecting theiy Congressinen and Senators, it would 
follow that with the executive and the legixiative officials elected by the same 
people voting in the same manner und with the same authority, we would tind 
campuligh arguments and platform policies developed in harmony with this new 
situation and the party that won an election for the Presidency would most likely 
win a similar victory in Congress, xo that fixation of responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for building a party record would be enhanced greatly in this country. 
Thus, this giving national political parties presidential power commensurate 
with their congressional power should provide an ideal situation. 

3. Pressure groups and organizations of self-serving and selfish citizens would 
automatically find their national Influence sharply curtailed once they were 
forced to “sell their wares” In every voting area of America rather than operating 
as they now do under conditions made ideal for pressure groups since they now 
concentrate on selected large blocs of electoral votes located in our metropolitan 
areas and in States with vast populations where the individual voter by his 
ballot has from 5 to 15 times the power and the determining authority of the 
voter in a smaller, a rural, or a Southern State. Those who would pusb our 
country leftward toward totalitarian centralized controls and towntd national 
socialism would not be able to exert pressures on our presidential candidates 
and our party platforms and policies at all commensurate with their present 
power if cach congressional district could etect: its own presidential eleetor 
rather than having many States where great musses of voters in congested 
cities—frequently boss-led—-proeviding a golden opportunity for pressure groups 
to thrernten candidates for President with great blocs of votes delivered or with- 
held, In accordance with a candidate’s willingness to “go along” with the selfish 
motives which have brought together these power blocs of organized voters. 
The power of such pressure groups would be in proportion to their actual numbers 
in the population. 

4. The election-by-district system would give to both large and small States 
their proper welght, properly divided between their parties, in the electlon of a 
President and it would restore aud preserve the balance between urban and 
rural areas, between grent States and small ones, which was intended by our 
constitutional forefathers and which is established and recognized in our 
bicameral system with each State having two Members of the Senate and each 
State having the number of Representatives in the House to which its population 
entitles It. TWowever, In each House of Congress each official casts a vote of 
like power and authority; Congressman Coudert and I propose that each of our 
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constituents—each voter in America—shall likewise have a vote of like power 
and authority in the election of his President. 

6. Provide an opportunity for qualified citizens from any State to become can- 
didates for President ang for Vice President because no longer would our po- 
litical partles have to play up to mass populations tn large States by nominating 
candidates to “appeal to New York” to “get the California vote” to “hold Penn- 
sylvanin” or to “assure the vote of Michigan, Hlinols, or Ohfo.” Henceforth, 
each candidate would have to appeal to all the people i-ecause each citizen would 
cast his vote for 3 presidential electors and there would be no statewide, 1-unit, 
power blocs of 45 or 32 or 27 votes or what-not. The presidential appeal would 
have to be, as it should be, to the individual voter in his place of residence— 
not to pressure groups, or organized blocs, or statewide units of electoral votes 
on the winner-take-all basis which now operates so that a handful of votes more 
or less in a State like New York, Pennsylvania, or Californian, for example, gives 
the victor the entire electoral yote even though 49.09 percent of the voters may 
have voted for the other candidate and for the opposition party. 

6. Encourage the development. of a two-purty system in the South and a con- 
tinuation of the salutary situation developed in the last campaign when Prest- 
dent Eisenhower as a Republican presidential candidace for the first time since 
the War Between the States campaigned throughout the South with the same 
vigor and determinntion that he demonstrated as a candidate in Northern States. 
Virtually every Southern State now has at least one congressional district where 
“the vote is not in the bag’ and where through cross filing, through a political 
realinement, through a coalition between Hke-minded voters, or through the 
orthodox operations of our two-party system, presidential candidates of both 
political parties would find it necessary and/or desirable to campaign for the 
votes of individual Southerners whose votes by districts would henceforth count 
as much and deserve to be courted as fully as the votes of individual voters in 
New York, in Chicago, or Detroit. 

Mr. President, there are other continuing advantages as I see it of the elec- 
toral reform being sponsored by Congressman Coudert and me in our joint reso- 
lutions. I do not desire to belabor the record further at this time, however. I 
hope subsequent discussion and public hearings before the Judiciary Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House will continue these explorations into the merits 
of the change proposed. 

As I understand it, a committee to study electoral reform has been created by 
the American Good Government Society which has its national headquarters 
here in Washington at 1624 I Street NW. This special committee plans to study 
and survey this as well ns the several other proposals now before the Senate and 
House. Those desiring further factual data on the subject can secure it by writ- 
ing to the American Good Government Society. 

Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty, Mr. President, and that vigilance 
must be devoted to the mechanics of our electoral system as carefully as we 
devote it to our security mensures. For the mechanics of the system make the 
conditions that are decisive in the election process. It would indved be tragic 
if practices which have grown up so pervert the proper functioning of our proc- 
esses for electing a President that some day they should carry this country into 
a collectivistic state which the vast majority of all American oppese. Unthinking 
devotion to political labels, unworkable partisan groupings, and unequal weight 
accorded to the “vote power” of our individual citizens can all contribute to such 
an undesirable eventuality, 


Senator Munor. Since then Senator Alexander Smith of New Jer- 
sey hus introduced an umendment which is almost identical to the one 
introduced by Congressman Coudert and by me. The differences are 
very immaterial. 

Tam glad to have the committee analyze the bills. Senator Smith 
put his very great analysis, 1 might. add, in the record today. It seems 
to me the time is long overdue and we should give recognition to the 
fact that electoral reform is needed in this country if we are going to 
make in fact. the expression which we all so freely state and that is 
that the voting opportunity for Americans should be equalized and 
should be made equitable. 

Under our present system of having statewide blocks of electors 
which are up on the bargain counter with every election, a difference 
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of a handfull of votes may make a difference of 40 electoral votes. 
Those voting for the losing set of electors in any of the large States 
find themselves disenfranchised when it comes to the electoral college. 

Under the system proposed whereby the voters would vote for their 
electors, the same as they vote for Senators and Representatives and 
in the same manner and in the same number, the people of any area 
of the country would have the same opportunity when it comes to 
voting because each voter would have power commensurate with the 
power of another voter regardless of what State the voter happened 
to reside in, 

Under the present system the State of Delaware has three electors, 
We in North and South Dakota have, I guess, four electors. But the 
State of New York has 45 electors. So that every voter voting in the 
State of New York casts 10 to 15 times as much power if he happens 
to vote with the majority as the voters cast who cast votes with the 
majority in North Dakota, South Dakota, or Delaware, or any of the 
other small States in the country. 

L would like to call attention specitically to the list of what I con- 
sider very definite advantages in this proposed amendment as against 
the present system. I think there are six very specific ones. Ll will 
simply mention them briefly. 

The first one is that it provides an equality of power and influence 
at the polling place for every American voter, wherever he votes. 

The second advantage which I feel is involved in that is that it will 
provide that almost invariably you are going to have the same political 
complexion in the White House as you have in the Congress because 
the same people are voting in the same election districts, expressing 
their sentiments for the position and the platform and the personality 
represented by whatever party happens to be successful at the election 
time. 

The third advantage is that it is going to prevent pressure groups 
and organized blocks of voters from casting undue influence by con- 
centrating their efforts in heavily populated areas where big blocks 
of electoral votes are at stake. It means that campaigns would be 
waged on nationnl issues and that. they should make an appeal to 
seople throughout the country, which is right and proper in a Republic 
like ours rather than to find the great emphasis at campaign time 
in a few congested areas and a few specialized issues which may have 
great. significance to people in a large city or in a congested area of 
population but which over the country as a whole have no particular 
significance and no particular interest. 

The fourth advantage is that the election by district system will 
provide that in every election you are going to have the balance 
between urban and rural areas, between large States and small States 
which was conceded to be important by our constitutional forefathers 
when they established in the Senate that there should be representa- 
tion on the basis of each State having like authority, and in the House 
representation in conformity with the idea that every section of the 
country and every group of people, every specialized industry, every 
specialized interest, should also have this representation. 

This would provide that same kind of balance and same kind of 
formula when it comes to the election of the President and the Vice 
President. 

20327—53--—7 
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The fifth advantage which I see in this particular formula in this 
reform is that it would no longer limit the selections normally made 
by our two major parties to candidates living in certain populous 
States. As we know now, at both the Democratic and Republican 
conventions when they met, frequently of greater importance than the 
po of an individual and his capacity is the question of whether 
ie can bring in the vote of California or whether he can control the 
vote of New York or Illinois or Pennsylvania. 

I think a country like ours should recruit its candidates for Presi- 
dent. and Vice President from any of the 48 States which happen to 
have talent which is available and we should not. give so much consid- 
eration to the geographie location of a candidate because he happens 
to be in an area where home-State enthusiasm and hometown loyalty 
is such that it would get him a great big block of legal votes. 

Tho sixth advantage is that it would help do all things that which 
ul good Americans would like to achieve, to bring the advantage of 
the two-party state to all States of the Union. It would tend to elim- 
inate a situation which has not worked to the advantage of this coun- 
try since the days of the War Between the States when we have 11 
States which are normally considered to be in the bag for one of the 
two major political parties, 

In all of those Southern States there are areas, there are individual 
regions, sometimes it is in the mountainous country, but there are 
places at least in all of the States of the Democratic South where 
there are strong groups and numbers of Republican votes. I think 
that that happy situation which prevailed in the last presidential 
campaign and for the first time since the War Between the States, 
when we found the Republican candidate campaigning as extensively 
through the South as in the North, should prevail in all campaigns, 

It would tend to bring the South back into the picture from the 
standpoint of national elections. It would give it the power and 
authority and the significant and determining influence to which it 
is entitled because it is a great section of the country inhabited by 
many fine Americans, 

Since in each congressional district down there they would be voting 
for 3 electors, 2 representing them because of their senatorin} quota 
and 1 because of their congressional quota, it would be necessary for 
the candidates of both political parties to carry their message and 
to try to sell their wares in the South just as it would be necessary 
for them to do it out through the rural Midwest and in the congested 
areas of the big cities. 

For those and other reasons which are set out in my address to the 
Senate on June 30, I have much hope that this committee will put 
on the calendar and put on the floor for consideration this proposed 
amendment. I think it is a step in the direction of preserving the 
freedoms and the liberties of American citizens and to give them the 
td evaluation to the individual votes which they cast, 

The Crarman. Senator Mundt, does your proposal differ very 
much from that of Senator Lodge? 

Senator Munonr. It differs somewhat from Senator Lodge’s proposal 
yes, because he provided for proportional representation. Instead o 
providing for proportional representation on a percentage basis, this 
»rovides for the same achievement and the same results in arranging 

or the electors to be selected by congressional districts. I think this 
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would more assuredly preserve the two-party system than the Lodge 
formula because it is not likely that third parties are going to be- 
come Oy prominent on a national scale if they find they have to 
expand their campaign activities to every congressional district in 
America, 

Tho Ciainman, Senator, are you familiar with the proposal of 
Senator George Norris, who was here in the Senate as chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee? 

Senator Munpr. No; I am not. 

The Cratraan, It was debated at great length. It was finally 
so amended by Senator Tydings, who led the fight against it, it pro- 
vided for direct election, the popular vote of the people for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President, that Senator Norris did not 
recognize it when Senator Tydings got through with it and Senator 
Norris did not vote for his own bill. ‘That is my recollection. When 
they got through, Senator Norris voted the other way. 

Senator Munnr. I had the same experience in the House. The bill 
on antipollution was amended so badly that I voted against my bill 
when they got through with it. 

The Cuatrman. You see, I have been on this committee for a long 
time, I hae had a bill in for popular vote ever since I have been in 
the Senate. Mr. Lodge testified that he favored the election of the 
President by popular vote, but he said it could not be passed. His 
judgment was that there was no hope of getting it passed either by the 
ee or by the various legislatures. He had various reasons 
or it. 

About 4 years ago IT remember we voted on the Lodge bill, maybe 
314 years igo, I remember Senator Humphrey offered an amend- 
ment to it. His amendment was pretty much like Lodge's, only a 
slight difference. My recollection 1s that he got 21 or 22 votes, 

Then ho off ved direct election of the President by popular vote and, 
helieve it or not, it got 32 votes. With Russell Long absent and paired, 
it was 33 votes, which was the highest vote ever received. Then they 
took it up with Senator Lodge again. As I said, Lodge said he would 
certainly be in favor of the election of the President by the people, 
except. that he was satisfied it would not be passed, because of tho 
opposition of the smaller States to it, the very argument you used a 
little while ago that each State has two Senators. 

Have you givon any thought to that matter? 

Senator Mone, Yes, < have considered it at some length, Mr, 
Chairman, T rather feet that Senator Lodge is correct in believing 
that while you might get un amendment through the Congress in 
tavor of a direct vote for President, it would have no chance of pass- 
ing and being enacted by acticn of the several State legislatures be- 
cause the smaller States I am pretty convinced would object to it. 

Tho Cuatman, This bill that Senator Margaret Chase Smith and 
I introduced perpetuates the 2-party system. In other words, the 
Republicans are going to run all their candidates and the highest man 
will be on the ballot. The same thing is true of the Democrats. 

Senator Munopr, I think this proposal would also protect the 2-party 
system, because it would equi any third party venture to spread 
out. into every congressional district of the country. 

The Crramman. I am not worried about a 8d party, but the 10th or 


11th party. 
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Senator Munpr. A third party in onr country does not do any harm 
because is eventually merges back in 1 of our 2 great parties. One of 
the things T worried about the Lodge proposal is the proportional 
representation feature which is one of the things that has brought out 
tho chaotic situation in the Chamber of Deputies in France. T would 
hate to seo that formula introduced in our American pattern which 
has been so successful in maintaining the 2-party system. Wo have 
changed the name of the two parties. We have changed tho aline- 
ment of the parties, we have had important and useful third parties 
spring up, but they have always gone back to 1 of the 2 great parties. 
The clige is their splintering up into 10 and 11 parties. 

As I say, I think the biggest reason why an amendment to do this 
by popular vote would be inadvisable as compared with this amend- 
ment is that either one, once having passed the Congress, has to be 
ratified by the State legislature. ‘There are so many small States who 
would be reluctant to give up what you might say is the advantage 
that. they now have because of the weight. placed on the two Senators 
in the electoral college that when they debated it in Rhodo Island, 
Maryland, North and South Dakota, and the smaller States of the 
Union, the legislatures would say, Why should wo forfeit for our small 
State and probably the agricultural industry, which you and I know 
can always uso a few more friends in Congress, why should wo for- 
feit that strength that. wo have in order to got a more popular vote! 

Tam afraid there is another disadvantage in that system as com- 
pared to this. If it were a popular vote only, wo might. still see tho 
emphasis at campaign time in the great centers of population where 
peoplo come by the million, wherens in our State they come by tho 
dozens. I think it is very important, it is good for the country ‘for a 
presidential candidate to have to pretty well cover the whole country, 
meet with the people, see the problems. I think he is a better Presi- 
dent after he is elected, because he has seen the country and met the 
people and campaigned in their own area, than ho would be if he 
campaigned in a few congested arens, 

Becauso of certain issues, certain emotional stress, and great eam- 
paign problems which arise at a particular time, he might pile up in 
n congested aren so many votes that perhaps there would not be much 
attontion paid to smaller States which have problems affecting the 
farmers, probloms affecting little businessmen, problems affecting 
business people and householders which are just as important to them 
as tho problems in tho big cities, 

Tho Ciaran, Anything further, Senator? 

Sonator Munpr. No; that is all. ‘Thank you very much, 

Tho Crairstan, Thank you for coming over and helping us out. 
. Senator Munm. I have had the pleasure of being before the Judi- 
ciary Committee on other matters at different times and I know of 
no Hogs committee that accords me more courteously and acts more 
wisely, 

(Tho following statement was received subsequently for inclusion 
in the record :) 
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UnNitebp States SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 21, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Bru: Fe would appreciate it if you would incorporate the attached state- 
ment with the other testhnony that I submitted to your Judiciary Committee 
in connection with the Mundt-Coudert amendment. The attached statement 
jg one which [ prepared for use in the National University Extension Associa- 
tlon Debate Handbook for 1053-54. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am 

Cordlally yours, 
Karz HB. Munpt, United States Senator. 


Tue Munpt-Coupert AMENDMENT! 


By Karl Fk. Mundt? 


very voter In this country, whether he Ives in Calffornia, Delaware, New 
York, or South Dakota, ought to have equal power in electing the President of 
the United States, 

In all fmportant respects save this one, our electoral system has proved itself, 
With but minor changes (though fuportant in thelr effect) tt has stood the prac- 
tleal test of thine Ghrough 42 presidential elections, In peace and war, from George 
Washington to Dwight D. Eisenhower, After the flrst 4 of these elections the 
12th amendment to the Constitution was added to require presidential electors 
to vote specifically for President and Vice President, rather than for two persons 
for President, the orlginal provision, with the runner-up becoming Vice President. 
Since the 12th amendment became effective in 1804, 388 presidential elections 
have been held under the present constitutlonal provisions. ‘Therefore, any 
systein that has functioned so well for so long should not Nghtly be changed, Any 
changes proposed or made should be the minimum required to effect the desired 
and necessary results, 

Tt ts such minimum and practical chinges that are proposed in the Mundt- 
Coudert amendment, whieh Representative Frederic R. Coudert, Jr, and I are 
sponsoring in the Congress of the United States, For adoption it must pass the 
Senate and the House of Representatives by two-thirds majorities In each House 
before submission to the States and then must be ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths (80) of all the States, No approval ts required from the President 
or any governor, We belleve, Congressmnun Coudert and I, that our proposed 
constitutlonal amendment will solve the problem with the very minimum of 
change in the Constitution, So that the shinplielty of this proposal can be quickly 
grasped, the present provisions of the Constitution and the proposed provistons 
are given together. The matter in parentheses is what we would take out and 
the italleized matter is what we would put in. Careful reading will show that 
mnost of the second paragraph of article TL of the Constitution would remain un- 
changed; and that the effect of the chunges would be to substitute a better unt- 
form method of electing presidential electors than the unfform method now In 
uso In the States under State law, ‘The present und proposed provisions of 
article IT of the Constitution follow: 

“Each States shall choose (appoint, in such manner ag the lexisinture thereof 
may direct) a number of Electors of the President and Vice President, equal to 
the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress, in the same manner as tts Senators and Representatives 
are nominated and elected.’ But no Senator or Representative, or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United States shall be chosen elector,” 





1Prepured for Selecting the President: The Twenty-Seventh Discussion ‘bate 
Manual, Copyright 1053." All rights reserved, J ' ace 

4The Honorable Karl BE. Mundt, United States Senator from South Dakota, has long 
been Interested In the national protean of dircuesion_ and debate fn the high schools. Ho 
fs cofounder and president of the National Forensic League, 

In H. J. Rea, 1, Representative Coudert uses the word “chosen” in Meu of my phrase 
“nominated and elected.” @ho Judiclary Committees of tho Congress will decide the 
proper language. 
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In substance, what this proposed change means Is this: ‘The 435 electors of the 
Presidont and Vice President who correspond to the 435 Members of the House 
of Representatives would be elected in the some congressional districts, or cone 
stituencles, In which the Representatives in Congress are now elected. No 
change would be made in the present manner of electing euch State's 2 electors 
who correspond to its 2 United States Senators, ‘They would continue to be 
elected statewide, Just as all of each State's electors are now elected, 

The cffect of this simple change would be twofold and tremendous, In the 
first place, each voting cltizen in the United States would have equal power and 
weight with his fellows in electing the President, Just as he now equal power 
and weight with them in electing the Congress, In eleeting the Congress, each 
voting citizen votes for 2 Untted States Senators and for t Member of the House 
of Representatives, Under the Mundt-Coudert amendment each voting cltizen 
would vote for § electors of the President and Vice President, Just as be now votes 
for 3 lawmakers in the Congress. So faras the voting citizen fs concerned there 
would be an equal separation of executive and legislative power beginning with 
him, the source of all power fu the American pplitleal system, Tn the second 
Diace, and from the standpoint of the Nation, the President and Vice President 
would have exactly the same political base and constituency as the whole Con- 
gress, A inafority of the electors would be cteeted by the same voters who elected 
a magsority of the Senators and Representatives, The whole body of 531 electors 
of the President and Vice President (0) Senatorial and 485° Representative 
electors) would be a counterpart body of a jutnt session of Congress, as was 
Intended by the Founding Fathers, 

This counterpart body of electors was necessary to effect separation, at the 
source, of executive and legisiative power, in keeping with the Federal-nattonal 
principles on which the Constitution is founded, Not only did the Founding 
Vathers deny Congress the right to elect the President and Viee President, but 
they prohibited Senators and Representatives from serving In the capacity of 
electors. 

Parenthetleally, I would Uke te observe that the doctrine of sxeparatton of 
powera, a cardinal principle of the American polltical system, ts often ridleuled 
by those who have become enamored of the principles underlying the omnipotent 
unitary polltical asyatems of European countries, Suffice it to say that those 
political principles are utterly inapplicable to the American political system, 
which is unique In the annals of mankind. 

In the United Kingdom of Great Britain the House of Commons elects the Gov- 
ernment (Cabinet) from !ts own membership, which, in turn, is itself elected in 
districts. Were the Britklsh to undertake a separation of powers, such as we have, 
they would have to set up a body of men counterpart to the House of Commons 
for the purpose of electing the Government from outside the Cominons; and such 
a body would have to have the same political base in districts if the Government 
80 chosen was to be expected to work in harmony with the House of Commons. 

Before going into the evil political effects which the present manner of electing 
presidential electors has produced, and which constitute the problem to be solved 
in our constitutional framework, tet us take a look at how this present method 
came ahout, and how and why the electoral system came to he. The eminent 
American historian George Bancroft, tn his Hilstory of the United States (VI, 
pp. 339-340), brilliantly summarizes the work of the Constitutional Convention 
in regard to the election of the President. These are his words: 

“And now the whole line of march to the mode of the election of the President 
can be surveyed, The Convention at first reluctantly conferred that office on the 
National Legislature: and to prevent the possibility of a failure by a negative 
of one House or the other, to the Legislature voting In Joint ballot. Then to escape 
from the danger of cabal and corruption, it next transferred the full and final 
power of cholce to an electoral college that should he the exact counterpart of the 
two Houses in the representation of the States as units as well as population of 
the States, nnd should meet at the seat of Government. Then fearing that 80 
large a number of men would not travel to the seat of Government for that single 
purpose, or might be hindered on the way, they most reluctantly went back to the 
two Houses fn Joint convention. At this moment the thought arose that the clec- 
tors might cast their votes In their own States and transmit the certificates of 
their ballots to the seat of Government. Accordingly, tho work of electing the 
President was divided: the Conventlon removed the act of voting from the joint 
session of the two Houses to electoral colleges in the several States, the act of 
voting to be followed by the transmission of authenticated certificates of the vote 
to a branch of the General Legislature at the seat of Government: and then it 
restored to the two Houses in the presence of each other the same office of count- 
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ing the collected certificates which they would have performed had the cholce 
remained with the two Houses of the Legislature.” [Italie supplied.) 

Adoption of the 12th amendment in 1804 eliminated the earlier source of Intra- 
party friction and established a basis for more cohesive tendencles within the 
parties, Left unchanged by the 12th amendment was the provision that each 
State should appoint clectors “In such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct.”". In George Washington's first electlon the electors were chosen in a 
variety of ways: (1) By popular vote In districts or statewide ona general ticket ; 
(2) by State logislutures; and (3) by combinations of the first 2 methods. Only 
10 States appolnted electors, New York’s Legisiiture could not agree, and North 
Carolina and Rhode Island had not ratifed the Constitution, ‘This variety in the 
manner of choosing presidential electors continued through the electlon of 1800, 
and beyond, 

Under the compelling forces of political necessity, however, and alded by the 
new provision of (he 22th amendment, the movement toward a uniform method 
of “appointing” the electors made strong headway. The movement was in the 
direction of consolidating the full electoral Cor presidential) power of each Staite 
jnto the hands of the dominant party In the State, Both “national” parties sup- 
ported the movement, Each supported the movement In the States where it was 
strong and opposed tt fn States where it was weak. fu the first election under 
the 12th amendment, in 1804, the electoral vote was divided in only one State, 
Maryland, which had a district system for choosing electors. Seventeen States 
took part in that election, 

In the presidential election of 1808, in which the same number of States particl- 
pated, the votes of New York, Maryland, and North Carolina were divided, In 
1812, when another State had entered the Union, only Maryland's electoral vote 
was divided, Inthe fourth election ander the th amendment, In i816, when 
States took part, each State cast a solid bloe of electoral votes, as in 1052, In the 
following election, 1820, all States would have cast solld blocs of electoral votes 
for James Monroe had not a New Hampstire elector decided that only George 
Washhigton should have the honor of a unanimous election. 

Andrew Jackson's candidiney In P824 caused the electoral vote of 5 of the then 
24 States to be divided. Four men received electoral votes for President, but 
since none had a tuasorlty, the election was again thrawn inte the House of 
Representatives, John Quiney Adatus was elected, althongh he had trailed Jack- 
kon St to 00 and had polled fewer popular votes, By the thme Jackson had been 
elected twice, fn 1828 and fn 1882, the politfeal parties had become pretty well 
organtzed and the general theket or State bloc system for the election of electors 
was well established, although the electors fn South Carolina continued to be 
elected by the State legislature through the 1860 election, 

Siuce the Civil War the State biog system of choosing electors hy popular 
vote has been jn almost unlversal use: there have been to few exceptions, none 
Intely. The State bloc, or general tleket system for electors, to describe it more 
fully, is the system by which each elector is a statewide candidate for offlee— 
fx governors or United States Seuntors—and the whole number of party candt- 
dates for electors in euch State are go grouped on the ballot that the voter casts 
one vote for the entire party slate of electors. Tt is this arrangement which per- 
nts 1 party toe elect tts bloe of electors by a plurality of as Uttle as a single 
vote—and this whether the number to be elected Is 4,.as In South Dakota, or 32, 
a8 in Pennsylvania, 

Now we come to the heart of the inatter from which the evils spring. The 
Poungylvanin voter shares In 32 presidential electors while the South Dakota 
voter shares in but 4. Yet they share and share alike in the Congress of the 
United States. Ench has 2 United States Senators and each has but 1 Member 
of the House of Representatives. To glyve each voter an equal part in the election 
of the President of the United States is a primary purpose of the Mundt-Coudert 
amendnent. Not only will the election of 435 Representative electors in 
congressional districts equalize the vote authority of the voters and bring the 
White House much closer to the people; it will eliminate most of the evils now 
complained of and produce good effects that are both desirable and necessary. 

lirst and foremost among the evils of the State bloc system of electing electors 
of the President and Vice President is the domination of both politleal parties 
by a few big, doubtful, and pivotal States. Millions of television viewers saw 
this domination in action in the 1052 national conyentions of the Republican and 
Democratic Partles. This big-State domination means, in practice, big-city 
domination, Party nominees for President and Vice President are chosen from 
the States with large blocs of electoral votes. Able men from the thirty-odd 
States having fewer than the average number of electors (11.06) are never con- 
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aldered when presidential nominations are made, except on a few rare occasions 
that are ensily explainable in the then current political cireumstances. Nor 
are the views of convention delegates from the smaller States given much heed 
if they are in conflict with the views that are belleved to be necessary as political 
wearlng apparel in the big-city States if the electoral votes of those States are 
to bo won. All too often the decisive vote In the hig-city States Is belleved to be 
cast in the big cities, where the organized pressure groups abound and account 
for not only the big-city muchines but for some of the worst-governed cities 
in the whole wide world. 

Tho decisive vote in a State in a presidential election is not so easily seen as 
the winning run in a baseball game. It is there nevertheless, A large majority 
in an election is a great comfort to the winning candidate and a cause for re- 
joicing among the leaders and the faithful of the winntng party, but the extra 
votes are no more useful than the extra runs ina baseball game that comes when, 
with none out in the home half of the ninth inning, the locnt favorite hits a tie 
breaking, grand-stam home run. 

As a practical politteal matter, seeing the declbive vote in each State as mak- 
ing up the constituency of the White House ts the heart of planning a presi- 
dential campaign—for election or reelection; and the political views and in- 
terests of this Hmited constituency become the foundation of adininistration 
policy and action, And {it makes no great difference whether the administration 
be Republican or Democrat. The many occasions on which a President has 
taken grave decisions, and charted courses of action for the United States, in 
behalf of organized pressure groups in the big-elty States, are too numerous to 
mention, But informed newspaper readers will recall enough of them to sup- 
port the point... 

As one illustration of the Hmited nature of the real constituency of the White 
House, aa against the broad constitueney of the whole Congresy, let me cite the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It was passed in the 80th Congress to correct the antiemployer 
bias of the Wagner Act. It was repassed in the House and Senate by the neces- 
sary two-thirds majorittes in each House, over a stinglng veto by the President. 
In the 1948 and 1052 presidential campaigns there was much talk, on the one 
hand, of repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and, on the other hand, of merely weaken. 
ing it by amendment. Nothing has been done as yet. The point here is that 
the demand for repeal comes from strong elements in the }imited White House 
constituency, while the demand for its retention and even strengthening comes 
from the broad national constituency of the whole Congress, 

In order to bring into focus this matter of a limtted White House constituency, 
mace up of a few decisive votes in a few large States, I will cite a few facts, 
There are 16 Stutes that have 12 or more electoral votes and 33 States that have 
11 or less. The average Is 11.06 electoral votes. The larger 15 States possess 
818 of the 531 total of electoral votes—47 more than the majority of 266. The 
smnller 33 States have 218 electoral votes, 

The 15 larger States are: New York, 45; California, $2: Pennsylvania, 32; 
Tilinolg, 27; Ohio, 26; Texas, 24; Michigan, 20; Massachusetts, 16; New Jorsey, 
16; North Carolina, 14; Indiana, 13; Missuurl, 13; Georgia, 12; Virginia, 12; 
and Wisconsin, 12 (total, 313), 

In the Nght of these facts, how does n presidential candidate or nattonal caim- 
paign manager, Republican or Democrat, go about making his plans? His first 
step, most likely, would be to remove the four States of the so-called Sold Sonth 
from his calculations, as being nondoubtful. This would reduce the number 
of large States to 11 and the number of thelr electoral votes to 251, These 11 
States would be the crucial area of contest in the election; and in them only 
11 decisive votes are involved. 

I do not mean to say that the sinaller States are entirely overlooked. I do 
say that, because of their far lesser weight In the electoral senate, they are put 
in a far lower category of importance In presidential elections. Under the State 
bloc system of clecting electors a presidential candidate or campaign mannger 
would be more than foollsh to do otherwise. My stricture ts not against the 
candidate or his manager but against the system within which they must 
operate. To change from the State bloc system to the purpose of the Mundt- 
Coudert amendment. 

Under the present State bloc system for electing electors the heavy emphasis 
of the campaign must necessarily be on those few decialve voters in the few 
large, doubtful and pivotal States, which are pivotal because they are necessary 
to make up the minimum majority of 266 electoral votes that the winning 
presidential candidate must have. 
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Consider now the political calculations of the party chalrman of the respective 
congressional campaign committees. Concurrently with the presidential cam- 
paign, which fs focussed on a imited constituency of a very few decisive votes, 
the congressional campaign chairman of the 2 purtles are concerned, overall, with 
the decisive votes In 435 congressional districts, or constituencies. The aim of 
each party chairinun 1s to elect at Jeast 218 members of his party to the House 
of Representatives, so that this majority of the body can name the Speaker, 
chairmen of the standing committees and enjoy the prerogatives of “inuajority 
status, 

In making his plans, ench chairman excludes from practlen) consideration the 
seats held strongly by his own party and those held as strongly by the opposition 
party (usually, seats won by 55 percent of the total vote are considered strongly 
held). ‘This almost automatle exclusion narrows the fleld) considerably—from 
445 to something less than 100 sents, This, then, becomes the areca of political 
contest between the parties for control of the House of Representatives, 

There is, of course, a decisive vote in cach of these 100 minus congresstonal 
Mstricts, as there are In each of the 11 large, doubtful and pivotal States, 
Mach of these districts is considered doubtful and pivotal but none of them 
ix Jarge. Nor are the decisive votes the same as in the 11 big-elty States and 
cannot be won on the same terms, For many House seats are won by X-party 
fn States that it loses heavily fn presidential elections, For example, In 1086 
Roosevelt won New York's 47 electoral votes by an overwhelintng majority, yet 
the opposition party (Republican) won 16 of the 43 Elouxe seats, 

1 have undertaken to show the tremendous afvergence between the broad 
political base of the House of Representatives and the much, much narrower 
politiea] base of the occupant of the White House, the effect on party conventions 
of the narrower White House base, and on the rest of the country’s political rep- 
resentation. This divergence, I belleve, is the analn source of iMeologleal 
conflict between the White Tlouse and the Congress, in natural response to their 
respective constituencies, To correct this situation there are but two alter- 
natives: If the presidential electors are to continue to be elected under the State 
bloc system, then, the Members of the House of Representatives ought to be 
elected on a State bloc basis, as representatives at large of their respective 
States. On the other hand, and for a host of reasons that cannot be touched 
on in this brief artlele, I belleve that the political base of the White House 
should be brondened by the adoption of the proposed Mundt-Coudert: admend- 
ment asa part of the Constitution of the United States. Thereby the President 
would be brought almost as close to the people as the House of Representatives, 


The Cratmsran, You do solemnly swear that the testimony which 
you shall give in this matter shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Brary. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN 0. BEATY, BARBOURSVILLE, VA. 


The Ciaran. Will you be so kind as to state your record in the 
past, your history, starting with your college education? 

Mr, Beary. Iama gendlunito of the University of Virginia, where I 
majored in languages and have my master’s degree in Romantic 
languages. 

I went to Columbia where I took a doctor’s degree. 

I was at Columbia from 1914 to 1917. At the end of World War I 
I becaine a second lieutenant. At the close of that war I went to the 
University of Montpelier in France where I continued my study of 
French and European civilization. 

I returned to this country and became a professor in Southern 
Methodist University. I was assistant professor first, and now I am 
a rN SotSHOr in Southern Methodist University. I am professor 
of English. 

I lent up my Reserve work, however, and in 1927 I was selected to 
travel abroad under the Kahn Foundation, which is a foundation that 
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no longer exists, ‘They solected 1 American professor, 1 English, 1 
French, 1 Japanese, 1 German professor, to travel each year and re- 
port on the world situation, and then they would compare these re- 
ports derived from 1 selected man from each of these great powers, 

I learned a very great deal about the world situation at that. time 
and found that World War LE was almost certain to happen. I found 
that out as far back as 1927. LT was not. able to get my views pub- 
lished, although my previous books on poetry, drama, things of that 
sort, were and still are selling well. ty political views were not 
welcome. 

In ease anyone should doubt this and say that is reorganizing the 
present to suit the past, I did publish my views on the world situa- 
tion in our local magazine, the Southwest. Review of Southern Meth- 
odist. University in 1927, I devoted myself then to doing what I 
could to telling people of the world dangers and the War Depart- 
ment learned that T had traveled and Jearned as T had, so [ was trans- 
ferred from troops to staff work, 

At the beginning of the tension with foreign countries, World War 
IT, I was alerted, and T came to the War Department as captain and 
worked about 514 years with Military Intelligence, I was promoted 
to major, appointed to the General Staff Corps, promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel, and was finally made a colonel, in which capacity I 
was called to active duty one summer to write the history of the 
Military Intelligence Service for the War Department, and was 
called another summer to prepare a reading list for the Intelligence 
Ofiicers in the Military Intelligence Reserve. 

So I have carried on this career, teaching, and as an Army staff 
officer in the field of intelligence, carried those on together, and T re- 
tired a Reserve colonel, drawing my Reserve stipend of one-hundred- 
and-some dollars a month, and this past. April received my honorable 
discharge after 35 years in the Army as a Reserve officer and officer 
on active duty. 

I believe that is sufficient. My other writings are not overly sig- 
nificant from an Intelligence point of view. 

1 have a novel, Sword in the Dawn, that has been ea in 
Australian as well as in this country, a book Image in Life, published 
in New York by Thomnas Nelson, in which T tried to tell the story in 
1940, but the book had no sale at all, probably not over a hundred 
copies. It got. no reviews, no publicity. So this time when T closed 
the book, I decided to publish it under circumstances where I could 
control it more, publish it in Texas. 

The Coainman. Mr. Beaty, you say you have read all the bills?¢ 

Mr. Beaty. Except this last one of Senator Smith. It is essentially 
the same except for the wording of Senator Munat. 

Now, I made copies of my statement which I would be glind to turn 
over to you. I brought one for each member of the Judiciary Sub- 
committee. 

The Cuatrsan. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Beary. Senator Langer was kind enough to ask me to appear 
before this committee because of the experience that FT have had in 
matters pertaining to government, particularly in my long service 
in the Military Intelligence in the War Department, and those matters 
finally having been brought into concentration and focus in a book, 
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The Tron Curtain of America, which you mentioned in your letter in 
which you invited me to come. 

The CHamman, Which I might say is one of the outstanding books 
ofthe year. I think it ought to be compulsory reading in every public 
school in the United States, 

Mr. Beary. Ihave divided my stutement into several sections, ‘The 
first is only a minute and a half in length, but it does not give any- 
thing new. Twill read it, though. 

Since a half-dozen popular votes, or even one vote, may determino 
the whole electoral vote of a State, our national elections in recent 
years have to a considerable extent degenerated into a vicious effort. to 
carry those States which have many people and a correspondingly 
large number of electoral votes. 

Por big blocks of delivered votes the directors of a political cam- 
prign have learned how and where to work, Votes, given for a price, 
nre in general not. to be secured from Americans of older stock, for 
these persons either have a political affiliation already, or vote accord- 
ing to Cheir conscience, or both, 

Tu our States with great cities, however, there are many hundreds 
of thousands of persons, largely of Eastern European origin, who do 
not adhere to the principles of American civilization, Such people, 
alien in origin and ideals, are ready to vote for the political party 
which will carry out their objectives, These objectives have juichiilel 
unnecessary war, With great loss of life for American boys and young 
men; they have ineluded an immigration policy which has brought 
millions of unassimilable aliens including an untold number of Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers into our country: they have 
included an utterly ruinous foreign policy. 

Details of all these tragic results of our present electoral system 
are known to the gentlemen of this subcommittee. I am submitting 
as an annex to this statement a lengthy consideration of the power 
exerted upon the policies of the United States by alien minorities and 
will not elaborate further upon the subject. 

I meant to bring five copies of my book to distribute it. T will send 
it to you for passing out to the committee. ‘Those details, in case 
anyone should want them, are given in length there so 1 will not go 
into them further. 

Now, then, can we avoid the present system under which minorities 
in our populous States deliver their votes and carry an election for 
their hideous price, which is, in effect, the ruin of our country? 

Now, that is a preliminary, This is the basic principle it seems to 
me we have to consider I now give. I have put it here in capital 
letters, 

In order to be ratified by the legislature of 36 States, the proposed 
amendment must make the least. possible change in the Constitution 
must be simple in wording and must. protect the present constitutional 
rights of small States. 

Those points, of course, are points to muke it easy to get it ratified. 
Some of the bills now before the Senate provide for mandatory presi- 
dential primaries. Whatever may be thought of this proposition, it 
certainly should not be a part of any proposed amendment pertainin 
to the electoral college. If a provision for mandatory presidentia 
primaries is 2 part of the proposed amendment. it will, in my opinion, 
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kill all chances of the ratification of the amendment. At least 13 
States would almost certainly turn down a proposal which would 
represent further Federal encroachments upon their present prerog- 
atives, and 18 States can block any amendment. In my opinion if any 
Senator or Congressman is sincere in his proposal for mandatory 
presidential primaries, and is not merely using it to kill any chance 
of electoral college reform, he should introduce another appropriate 
proposed amendment entirely separate from the question of electoral 
college reform. 

In other words, to summarize, I think there are two separate cases 
there and you get them up separately and be fair to tho electorate 
and each one would have a better chance. 

Whatever one may think of its merits, any proposal to elect Presi- 
dents by nationwide popular vote, with ‘no reference to States, is 
also in my opinion doomed to certain defeat. To a large oxtent tho 
less populous States live now under laws made for them by the more 
populous States, and no one can expect them to toss away voluntarily 
tho slight protection now afforded them by their electoral votes. 

I have been rather intimately associated at ono timo or another 
with one of the small States and I know their attitude toward that. 
They cling to that electoral vote as one thing that makes them big in 
comparison with the other States. 

Now, objections to the election of President and Vico President by 
a 40-percent vote and to fractional electoral votes, 

Tho proposal that a President or Vico President could be elected 
by 40 percent of the total vote should by all means bo climinated 
from any bill. ‘Such a provision is hostile to the fundamental Amer- 
ican tradition of government by majority and not by minority. Ifa 
40-percent law were on the books today in France, that country would 
almost certainly be completely Communist, for in recent elections - 
the Communist Party has been the largest party in France, and with 
the help of left-wing Socialists might easily muster a 40-percent vote 
and come to power. It is not far from 40 percent now, in recent 
olections, After that there would be no moro free elections, 
40-porcontors or othorwise. 

ith the 40-percent clause stricken out, I think tho old Lodge- 
Gossett proposal, many of the provisions of which are included in 
bills now before tho Con ess, is greatly superior to the present system. 
I think of course that the direct popular election is greatly superior 
to tho present system, too. I fear, however, that it is a little too 
complicated to be easily and quickly widerstood by the general public 
and that in consequence pressure will not be placed upon State legis- 
latures to vote for an amendment with these provisions, and that 
therefore, the proposed amendment might fail of ratification, I refer 
in particular to the splitting of the individual electoral vote into frac- 
tions of thousandths. The principle is not necessarily wrong, but it 
is new and would certainly require much explaining and pHing, 

The State legislatures meet and I know the main problem is how to 

et tax money for the projects they have before them. Any bill of 

this nature which does not concern the internal welfare of the State 

as they see it immediately is likely to get sidetracked unless it is vory 
simple. That is why I am speaking for a simple bill. 

finally, since I know the ill effect of proportional representation 

in France, I am opposed to introducing the principle here, even in a 
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aneneure ae genorally desirable in its objectives as is the Lodge-Gossett 
roposal, 

0 sum up, it seems to me that the proposal put forward by Mr. 
Mundt in the Senate and by Mr. Coudert in the House is to be preferred 
above the others. 

It is by far tho simplest, since it requires no significant change in 
our procedure in our quadrennial elections for President and Vice 
President excopt the insertion into the Constitution of a phrase “in 
the same manner as its Senators and Representatives are chosen” 
(Coudert bill), 

There should perhaps be a clarifying requirement cpresumably 
in a law rather than in the amendment) to the effect that those States 
which are entitled to more than one Congressman shall divide them- 
selves into districts of contiguous territory and comparable numbers 
of people. That is not a new bill but that is what they do now, more 
or ieee There should perhaps be a further provision that if the 
national censuses continue to be held as hitherto in decennial years, 
thoso States showing a gajn-ir population-entitling them to one addi- 
tional Congressman gr-niore, and therefore to one additional elector 
or more, shall be petmitted to olect their additional elector or electors 
at large; and that States losing n Congressman or Congressmen shall 
have the privjloge of choosing all their electors at large in the national 
elections of 1960, 1980, 2000, and subsequent years in which a national 
census and presidential election fallin the year. That is x suggested 
motliod for coping with the census reports coming out just before an 
election. / és . \ 

Since/the requiremont jupt, suggested, represents our present pro- 
ccdure, there is nothing new ty persuade the State legislatures to adopt 
except fhe simple general provision, of olecting by districts all but two 
of a Stpto’s pre ential electors, ©... 0 | 0. 

Senator Mundt’s bill is the same'as Representative Coudart’s ex- 
cept for the phrases already quoted.. Both bills also contain a pro- 
posed change in the Constitution regulating the procedure when no 
candidate has a majority of the electoral vote and the chgice of a 
President devolves‘upon the Congress. I think the-committee should 
eliminate the proposed change whidh provides Vie in casg’no candi- 
date has a yajority of the electoral vote a President and a Vice Presi- 
dent shall bé-.chosen by the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
assembled and voting as one body.” That-is in the Atundt and the 
Coudert bills, = x ae 

I see no great objection to this part of the Myndt-Couuert proposal 
except that in reducing tha presont rights of smaller States it is likely 
to prevent their ratification of the amendment. 

ou understand this proposal that they have. 

Tho CHamman, Yes. 

Mr. Beary. Now, the election of an elector by a district is a step in 
Being ing the Government closer to the people. In sarge States few 
people know the names of candidates for electors; in fact, many of 
them do not know that a slate of electors oxists, It thus seems that 

eople might understand their Government better and take more 
interest in it if they help choose their own elector in their district as 
well as two electors in thoir capacity as citizens of the State. 

The election of electors by districts should go far toward ending the 
political power of the gangster, the organized alien minority, and other 
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undesirable elements. Under the present plan, these elements mry, 
by their overwhelming number of votes in cortain arenas, name every 
elector of a State. Under the Lodge-Gossett plan and similar plans, 
their power would be much curtailed, and the opposition srotikl pet. 
some electoral votes. Nevertheless, huge turnouts of regimented 
minority blocs, fraudulent votes, and so forth, would still affect the 
outcome in the whole State. Such an issue might be significant; for 
instance, in caso the rural vote should be small because of adverse 
weather conditions, Under the Coudert pian, this would not be pos- 
sible. Any increase of the votes by manipulation of the ballots—or 
nny decrense by adverse circumstances—could affect the outcome in 
only ono electoral district and not in the State as 2 whole, except for 
the two electors chosen, like Senators, from the whole State. 

The Cramaran, ‘That is very, very interesting, indeed, 

Mr. Beary. It is based on the facts as they are and on the world 
situation as I know it in Franco and is intended to consider not merely 
tho virtue of the measure but. tho likelihood of its being passed. As 
said before, I would be glad to have direct. elections as a preat im- 
provement over tho present situation, The Lodge-Gossett proposal 
und the representative system is an improvement ovor the present one. 
But I believe this last one will achieve the results we are after, with 
considerablo likelihood of its being ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States, 

I believe that the other will stand much less chance of ratification. 

I believe that is enough, sir, unless you would Jike to ask some 
questions, 

Tho Cuatman. I was very much interested in your views, 

Mr. Sairnry. I have a few questions to address to Colonel Beaty. 

Colonel, you have indicated that you support the Mundt-Condert 
proposal as much as tho others for the reason that they have greater 
opportunity to_be adopted. 

Mr, Beaty. I think so. That is the principal reason for it. In 
other words, it changes the Constitution much less than the others. I 
asked Mr. Mundt in his office the other day if he would object to taking 
out that section of 3 of his bill which would provide for the procedure 
when the election was thrown into Congress. Ho said he would not. 

Tho basic principle of what he wants and whet I presume Coudert 
wants is not changed if you take this number 3 out. I do not object 
to this number 3, you understand, 

The Cramman. It is a cold-blooded matter of ratification, 

Mr. Beary. Yes, it is just a question of getting it by the State 
legislatures. It is one more infringement on the rights of the States. 
Probably 3 or 4 might object to it, but those 3 or 4 might be the decid- 
ing 3 or 4 of the 13. 

Mr, Smirney. Some people urge that there are some advantages 
and disadvantages to this proposal, I would like to present them to 


ou. 

Under the present setup in some States, as you know, the electors 
are chosen by a single shot, that is, there is just one name that appears 
a ih ballot and he is the one voted for, although there is a full slate of 
electors. 

In other States tho full slate of electors is shown on the ballot and 
the voters panel know for whom to vote; in other States the Gov- 
ernor appoints the electors after the results have been announced. 
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Is it your feeling that if the Mundt-Coudert proposal is adopted 
that. at least one of the advantages to be enumerated would be that 
those electors would be known to the voters who voted for them? 

Mr, Beary. Yes. 1 mentioned that in this paper that each man, 
all of them who voted, would have just 3 electors, 2 representing the 
State as a State unit, one representing his district. He would know 
that. Ithink there is something to be said in favor of that. 

Mr. Surruny. Now, is there anything in either the Coudert. pro- 
posal or the Mundt proposal which would prevent the so-called free- 
wheeling elector, that is, a person such as we had in Tennessee in the 
1918 election who, contrary to the popular vote in his State, voted 
against. the pebiray choice? 

Mr. Beary. No. ‘That is allowed under the Constitution now and 
would still be allowed under the new bill. 

Mr. Surruny. Now, do you consider that desirable, Colonel? 

Mr. Beary. TP do not believe that is an issue at the present time. 
1 think you enter something that is deep and involved there and 
something: that also would block the ratification of the amendment. 
I think that has happened only ina few relatively insignificant cases, 
It may be that it onght to remain possible, at least it is possible that 
some significant information might develop between the time the 
elcetor ts chosen and the time ¢hat the elector actually casts his vote. 
I do not. believe IT would enter into that here because immediately State 
legislatures would say, well. this has come up, maybe J vote east in 
‘Tonnessee, and they can think back ft or 2 votes went that way, but it 
would make the (hing seem not so significant if you bring that in. 

Mr. Sarrrney, There are 2 or 3 proposals before this committee. 
You mentioned the Smathers proposal, ie instance, nnd the Kefauver 
proposals, which are largely the Lodge-Gossett proposals and the 
Humphrey proposal, The elimination of the freewheeling elector is 
ono of the advantages that. has been listed for the Humphrey and the 
Kefauver proposals. 

Now, as long as a voter votes for an elector who is free to do as he 
wishes or to vote for whom he pleases, we do not then vote for the 
President of the United States or Vice President of the United States, 
that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Beary. We vote now for electors who elect the President. That 
is the way we do now in all the States, 

Mr. Smirney. We would continue to do so under the Coudert and 
Mundt prepartls ? 

Mr. Beary, That is right. 

Mr. Sairnty. We would not continue to do so under the Langer, 
Kefauver, and Humphrey proposals: is that not true? 

Mr. Beary. We certainly would not under Senator Langer’s pro- 
posal to vote by popular election. 

Mr. Surrney. In any case where there was a proportional split 
according to the popular vote cast that would likewise be true? 

Mr. Beary. Yes; that is the Lodge-Gossett proposal. That is quite 
true. 

Mr. Sairury. T think you may have discussed the next proposition 
in your statement. If you did, it might be well to review it at this 
voint. 

One distinction between the Mundt proposal and the proposal of 
Senator Smith of New Jersey is that Senator Smith of New Jersey 
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requires that the districts in which the electors are selected be redis- 
tricted according to population and contiguousness. 

Mr. Beaty. I made that suggestion. 

Mr. Smrruey. I thought that was one of your suggestions, as I 
recalled it. 

Mr. Beary. Yes. 

Mr. Surruty. You would adopt that in Senator Smith’s bill? 

Mr. Beary. I do not know enough about the constitutional Inw to 
know whether it would be necessary to have that. in the amendment or 
whether it could be in an implementing act of Congress, If it could 
be in an implementing act. of Congress, I think it would be better. In 
other words, we do that now in practically all States. Texas has one 
delegate at lurge. I believe your two are both at large, Senator Langer, 
But in a great majority of Strtes now we do have congressional dis- 
tricts, ail we are providing in these two, the Mundt and Coudert bills 
that we shall elect. clectors the same as we now elect Senators and 
Congressmen. 

The Cirainm an. Do you know, Colonel Beaty, one of my daughters 
wrote in an election in New York she had a list of 185 names. She 
did not know who she had voted for. By direct vote of the people, by 
popular vote, the fellow would vote either for Dewey or Roosevelt or 
Truman or Eisenhower, Don't you think that people at large would 
be a whole lot better satisfied if there was some indication on the ballot 
somewhere? Here are two men running, Mr. Hisenhower and Mr. 
Soba Yet in some States the name does not even appear on the 

atlots. 

Mr. Beaty. I think it should state there that these are the Eisen- 
hower electors, these are the Stevenson electors. That certainly 
should be on the ballot or some equivalent words, That is, if we keep 
the present system, we should at least indicate that these peop ts are 
the Democratic—Stevenson—electors or these people are the fepub- 
lican—Eisenhower—electors. That is choosing names from the last 
election. That should be made clear to the voters, especially in view 
of this long ballot you are talking about. 

The Crrairsan. Are you not still in a way getting away from hav- 
ing a full expression by the people, when you meet in a convention 
and they nominate a certain man for the Republican candidate? 

Mr. Beary. I am not speaking at all against the primaries elect- 
ing the Presidents, choosing the Presidents in the primaries. I am 
just suggesting that that be presented to the State legislatures in 
another amendment and not in this one. 

The Cuamsan. You have not expressed yourself on that. 

Mr. Braty. I have not studied it veryemuch. 

The Cuairman. I wish you would express yourself on it. I would 
like to have your feeling about this primary. 

Mr. Beaty. Iam afraid that I have not studied how it works out in 
different States well enough to have an opinion on that. In other 
ves I would like to leave that as something which I do not know 
about. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I remember a few years ago when I was a 
young fellow out on the farm I sat on the porch and we got the 
evening mail. They were having a convention. I have forgotten 
where, but the Fargo Forum shid the whole convention is waiting 
for the arrival of Andrew Mellon, that for some reason he could not 
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rot there the first day and they could not do much. They were wait- 
ing for Andrew Mellon of Pennsylvania to arrive. When Andrew 
Mellon got there he would say who the candidate was. 

Now, the criticism is that at the present time a bunch of fellows 
would get together in a smoke-filled room, discuss various candidates 
and sit there and finally pick out the fellow, and he is their candidate. 
A couple of weeks Jater in the same room Penliays will be another 
party, they will pick another candidate, and a fellow, for example, 
who is opposed to World War IL had no choice between Mr. Roose- 
velt. and Mr. Dewey, yet 2 man like Burton K. Wheeler went out to 
Los Angeles and had 108,000 people at 1 meeting, all of them ered 
to America’s entry into World War IE. Yet the people had no chance 
to express themselves in that election. 

It seems to mo that in a primary, for example, in the last election, 
the Republican Party, every one of their candidates, Mr. Taft, Mr. 
Dewey, Mr. Kisenhower, and all the rest of them, could all enter. 
The same thing is true of the Democratic Party. One fellow could 
say Iam absolutely opposed in getting involved in this foreign situa- 
tion. That is whet the people of the United States really want, a 
chance to express themselves. 

Instead of only half the people voting, roughly, we would get 90 
or 95 percent of the people to the polls. 

I remember talking to hundreds of people who did not go to the 
rolls because, they said, “What is the difference whether we choose 

r. Dewey or Mr. Roosevelt ?” 

Iam particularly interested in getting your views on that. 

Mr. Braty. I have never studied fully the question of the primary. 
I have not gone into it with the thoroughness I like to go into a thing 
before I express myself officially on it. Do you understand what I 
mean? Inother words, when I am making speeches on foreign aiffairs, 
I refuse to answer a question on labor. I refuse to answer questions 
on banking and currency. I just say I do not consider myself an 
expert. I do not consider myself an expert on success with primaries 
or success with a convention in the States. I know that in a State as 
large a3 ‘Texas there are objections both ways. The State is so tre- 
mendous that 2 man who wants to make a State campaign cannot do it 
Eee he has—I hear this thing in Texas—$50,C00._ You see what I 
mean 

The Crarrman. Doesn’t radio and television entirely eliminate that 
objection ? 

fr. Beary. It certainly goes a long way to do it. Certainly it 
sounds better to have the people chosen by the direct vote of the peo- 
ple—I menan_have the candidates chosen by the direct vote of tho 
people—but I do not consider myself an expert on that. I just feel 
that some of these other matters I have studied more; that it is an 
obligation almost not to make a decision unless I feel I am thoroughly 
informed on how this thing works out. In my personal experience, 
I do not know. 

The Cirarman. I am sorry about that, because I was looking for- 
ward with a lot of interest to your views on that. I said to myself 
there is a gentleman who knows what would be best in that kind of 
situation. 
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Mr. Beary. In ‘Texas our radio is censored; in ‘Texas our news- 
papers are censored, both the radio and newspaper They will not 
receive and publicize anything that. is not. satisfactory to the adver- 
tisors. How a man in a State the size of ‘Texas will get the pen 
ciples that he is advocating before the people of ‘Texas it is hard 
to see. 

The Cuamman. Bob La Follette, Sr., had over 5 million votes, and 
he did not have radio and television, and the big papers were wi- 
formly opposed to him, [know in my State not 2 single daily sup- 
yorted him. T managed his campaign, T managed his campaign in 
North Dakota, Yet. we carried the State. We went to Cleveland to 
nconvention. Mr. La Follette got up—T think he had his own plat- 
form of 33 planks. ‘They called him and introduced him on the floor, 
and the only State that voted with him was North Dakota, Yet today 
every single plank that Mr. La Follette, Sr., advocated at that con- 
vention has been adopted by the Republican Party, every one except 
tho direct election of the President by the people. ‘Phat is the only 
one that is left. Of course, Fremember when he spoke in New York. 
Tho papers came out and said. “The man is intoxieated.” Do you 
remember that? 

Mr. Beary. No, sir: I don’t remember that. 

Tho Ciamaas,. They sent word out all over the country that in 
plain words he had been drunk when he gave his speech. ‘There 
was no way he could answer it. But today with radio and television 
he could reply to that. Tdo not know how much that hurt him if it 
hurt hind at all. Tt might have helped him, as far as T know, But. 
the impression was out that he is very, very radical, You remember 
that ? 

Mr. Beary, Yes; T do. 

Tho Cramsan. It seems to me in this last election whut objection 
could there have been if Mr. Taft or Mr. Eisenhower or the rest. of 
the Republicans had had their names some place where the rank and 
file could make the choice. The result might have been the same, but 
there would have been a much, much better feeling. 

Mr. Beary. 1 would say that the Republican convention in Texas 
last year and the whole management of the thing was certainly an 
argument in favor of some other system because it was very hard, 
judging from what one read in the papers, very hard to have a full 
understanding of just who was entitled to the vote of ‘Texas, Finally, 
as you recall, in the convention they undertook to split it but not as I 
recall—understand, I was not. at that convention—undertook to split 
it. just to pass some of it to one and some of it to the other rather 
than with the idea that the convention had positively taken one stand 
or the other. 

The Craimman. We are very, very grateful to have had you here. 

Mr. Brary. Thank you, indeed. I would welcome the Lodge- 
Gossett, Mundt, or Coudert. proposals as better than the one we have. 
All I want to do is get something that will preserve the Constitution 
and at the some time modify the present situation with as little 
change as possible, because with as little change as possible, we will 
get it through the State legislatures. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., a recess was taken subject to call.) 
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UnNrrep Srares SENATE, 
SuBCOMMIPTER OF THE COMMITTER ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittes met at 38 op. m., pursuant to call in room 424, 
Senate Ollice Building, Hon, William Langer, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Langer. 

Also present: Wayne H. Smithey, subcommittee counsel. 

The Cuamman,. ‘The hearing will come to order, 

T understand that Mr. Wilmerding has to cateh a train, and I will 
hear him first. 

Mr. Lucius Wilmerding ? 


STATEMENT OF LUCIUS WILMERDING, JR., PRINCETON, N. J. 


Mr. Witmenrpina. Yes, sir, 

The Cramaan. Will you state your name and address 4 

Mr. Winaenpina, My name is Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. and 1 reside 
at Princeton, N. J. Lama former member of the institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, and Tam down here at the suggestion of Senator Smith 
of New Jorsey. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to confine my remarks today to a com- 
parison of the proposals for reforming the electoral system put. for- 
ward by Senator Smith and Senator Mundt. 

‘Tho Ciaran. If any of you gentlemen want to ask Mr, Wilmer- 
ding any questions while he is testifying, you are at full liberty to 
break in at any time, 

Mr. Winmerpina. I will do my best to answer them. 

Both the proposal of Senator Smith and that of Senator Mundt 
appear to have the same ends in view, the establishment of a uniform 
mode of voting by districts for President and Vice President, and a 
change in the mode of determining the choice when the eventual elec- 
tion devolves upon Congress, But they differ in approach, and to some 
extent in detail, and I think I can show that one is a more complete and 
safer remedy than the other. 

The difficulty which both of these proposals are intended to resolve 
is pretty clearly understood. It stems from the want of stability and 
the want of uniformity in the constitutional arrangements respecting 
the election of the Chief Executive officers of the Nition. The Con- 
stitution, by declaring that each State shall appoint its electors in 
such manner as the legislature thereof may prescribe, puts, as a leading 
Member of Congress once said, “An unequivocal negative upon the 
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side of fixedness and permanence, which essentially enter into the 
elementary notion of constitutional regulation.” 

If you will look back over our history, you will seo that different. 
rules have prevailed in the same State at different. times, and in dif- 
feront States at the same time, They are all linble to be changed ac- 
cording to the varying views and fluctuating fortunes of political 
parties, You will also see that in changing from one rule to another, 
the inquiry in the respective States has not been which is intrinsically 
the best method of choosing electors, but. what is the best defensive 
expedient. to counteract the regulations of other States and secure the 
utmost. relative weight in the Union. 

Nowadays, to be sure, we have a uniform mode in practice-—a general 
ticker system. But the uniformity is unstable. There is nothing to 
provent an unscrupulous faction in control of a State legislature from 
changing the mode for party advantage. No doubt there would be 
an awful outery if a State logislature were to take the election away 
from the people and make the el La of electors themselves, 
as they did in New Jersey back in about. 1840, T think, but it has been 
done in the past, and no one can challenge its constitutionality. 

Furthermore, the present uniformity is the result. of necessity, not 
choice. As Stato after State adopted the general ticket system, they 
did so with apologies and explanations. It was “the only expedient 
for baflling ale policy of the particular States which had set the 
example.” 

The evils of the general ticket system—the impressment by the 
majority of the votes of the minority, the invitation to fraud, the im- 
proper power given to splinter parties in large States, the great 
shifts in electoral votes which may stem from small and accidental 
causes—all these evils have been so thoroughly canvassed in the past 
few years that I shall not say anything about them. All these amend- 
ments are designed to remedy them. 

The two proposals to which I will limit my remarks, as T said, are 
those offered by Senator Smith and Senator Mundt. Both would 
substitute the district system for the general ticket. system, or, to speak 
more correctly, for the lack of system prescribed by the Constitution. 
But they approach the matter in a different way. 

Senator Smith’s plan Proports that each State should be divided 
into as many districts of equal population as will equal the number 
of Representatives which the State may be entitled to in Congress; 
and that the qualified voters in each of these districts will choose 1 
elector—or, in other words, cast. 1 electoral vote. Tt further provides 
that the qualified voters in each State shall appoint 2 electors, that 
is to say, cast 2 electoral votes. 

Senator Mundt’s plan, on the other hand, would tie the mode of 
choosing the electors to the modes of choosing Representatives and 
Senators. This would come to the same thing, if the Constitution 
prescribed a uniform and fixed mode of choosing Representatives. It 
would come ta. almost the same thing if Congress, exercising its orig- 
inal and concurrent power to make and alter the State regulations 
respecting the election of Representatives, were to prescribe a single 
member district system for the choice of Representatives. But in 
point of fact, the Constitution gives the 48-State legislatures almost 
as much power to regulate the appointment of Representatives as 
in the appointment of electors. They cannot, to be sure, take the 
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election away from the people, but they can require the elections to 
be by general ticket, by multimember districts, by proportional rep- 
resentation, or by any combination of methods, 

I would say, then, that Senator Smith’s plan, us presently drafted, is 
superior to Senator Mundt’s, in that it introduces into the mode of 
election of the President and Vice President the two elements of sta- 
bility and uniformity. It excludes the disturbing influence of both 
the general and State governments. Senator Mundt’s plan places it 
in the power of every State government and in the power of Congress 
vintually to change the Constitution of the Union, 

T do not say that T oppose Senator Mundt’s plan. Quite the con- 
trary; IF would support. it as infinitely better than the existing plan 
or lack of plan, But in the event that it should meet. the favor o 
this committee, I would suggest. that it be coupled with an amend- 
ment. requiring the States to choose their Representatives in Congress 
by tho single-member district. system. Such an amendment would, 
in my view, be good in itself. If coupled with Senator Mundt’s 
amendment, it would have the advantage of fixing at one and the same 
time the mode of choosing both the popular branches of our Govern- 
ment—the House of Representatives and the President. 

The only objection to this course that occurs to me is one of ex- 
pediency. Both proposals might be favored by a majority of the 
people and pass separately, but together they might be defeated by 
acombination of district minorities. 

Failing a constitutional amendment establishing a uniform mode of 
choosing representatives, Senator Mundt’s an might be satisfactory 
if it were accompanied by « statute establishing the single-member 
district system for choosing representatives. Such a statute was on 
the books from 1842 down to 1030, or thereabouts, but none is on the 
books now. 

For the rest of these two proposals, Senator Smith’s and Senator 
Mundt’s, are pretty much the same. Both retains the intermediate 
electors—although it is apparent that both could be worked without 
them. Senator Mundt would require a majority of the whole number 
of electors chosen for a definitive election, and Senator Smith would 
settle for 40 percent. ‘The smaller number seems to me preferable, as 
tending to keep tho election out of Congress, without at the same time 
running any risk of obtaining a President who is obnoxious to a great 
majority of the Nation. 

Both plans would give the eventual elections to the Congress sitting 
in joint convention and voting by heads rather than by States. ‘This 
is not a very controversial reform, and the small States could probably 
be persuaded to give up their very contingent advantage here in return 
for the breaking up of the consolidated vote of the large States. 

The provisions of the two bills are slightly different in regard to 
the number of persons from whom Congress shall choose. Senator 
Mundt uses the language of the 12th amendment, the persons having 
the three highest numbers, There might be 10 or 20 pending. Senator 
Smith uses the language of the original Constitution. I think the 
latter is slightly preferable, as tending to keep the number of persons 
Congress may choose down to the lowest possible number. 

The last section of Senator Smith’s resolution gives Congress the 
power over the election of the President similar but less extensive 
than what it now has over the choice of Representatives. I say “less 
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extensive,” because Congress, of course, could not alter the mode of 
election, It could not, for example, change from the district system 
to the general ticket system. 

Senator Mundt’s resolution has no need for such a provision, since 
it would automatically extend the control of Congress over the election 
of representatives to cover the election of electors. 

And thatis all I want to say. 

Tho CHainman. You are now at Princeton University ? 

Mr. Winsterping. No; I am a resident of Princeton. And I have 
written several articles on this subject, and Senator Smith asked me 
tocome down. 

The Cuairman. We elect United States Senators, Congressmen, 
governors, all by direct. vote of the people. I would like to have 
you tell me what objection you can see to electing a President and Vice 

resident in exactly the same way. 

Mr. WieMervinea. I don’t have any objection to that. As between 
that system and the existing system, I would certainly choose the 
direct election of the President. The only thing that occurs to me, 
apart. from the question of whether such a proposal could get by the 
Senate, the practicality of it, is whether that wouldn’t require a 
nationwide law covering the qualifications of electors. If we left the 
dualiiieation® up to the separate States, wouldn’t there be an un- 
seemly-— 

The Cuamman, In the bill of Senator Humphrey and myself and 
Senator Smathers of Florida, all of whom advocate the direct election 
of the President and Vice President. by direct vote of the people, the 
qualifications are left so that anybody who can vote for Senator can 
vote for President. 

Mr. Wiumerpina. In order to increase the weight of the States, 
wouldn’t there be a tendency to, say, lower the voting age, to catch 
up with Georgia, which starts at 18 

The Cramnan. There is a resolution in for 18-year-olds voting. 
We favor that. There is nothing wrong with that, 

Mr. Witmenrpina. Well, I wouldn't have any real objection to that. 
I wouldn't oppose it. I would support it, if it got by the Congress. 

The Cuamman. The Lodge-Gossett resolution, proposed in the 
Senate about 18 months or 2 years ago, only got 22 votes, and when I 
offered my substitute we yot 32 votes. ‘That is more than one-third 
of the Senate, and far more than any Senator ever got for any such 
proposal, So when you say the Senate might not go for this, 1 think 
you are slightly mistaken. Although Senator George Norris tried 
for years to get it, and I copied his bill, yet the opposition at that 
time, led by Senator Tydings, of Maryland, had so many smendments 
attached to it that when he got through 1 do not believe Senator 
Norris recognized his own bill, and would have voted against it. 

Mr. Witmervina. I was under that impression, and I asked Senator 
Lodge about that. 

The Cuairman. Yet we got 10 votes more than Senator Lodge got 
for his bill. 

Mr. Witmerpina. I may be mistaken on that. One of the reasons 
Iam supporting these bills is that they have a better chance of getting 
by the Senate, and that I think the district system would, in effect, 
protect the will of the people and come out just about the same as a 
popular election. 
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The Cuamrman. T think you would be surprised if you read the 
names of those who voted for it. Senator Bricker, of Ohio, is very 
strong for the direct. election. You would be amazed at some of the 
Senators that supported it. 

Mr. Wiuserpina. The only bill Pam really opposed to is the Lodge- 
Gossett group of bills, and Tam mainly opposed to them because ] am 
afraid that if you introduce the system of proportional representation 
into the counting of the electoral vote, next thing it will be introduced 
into the representation of the States in Congress, and TI do not. think 
proportional representation would work, 

The Ciamaan. Were there some questions you wanted to ask, Mr. 
Smithey ¢ 

Mr. Suiriky. Yes, sir, 

You brought out several comparisons bet ween Senator Mundt's pro- 
posal and Senator Smith's proposal. J notice in Senator Smith’s 
proposal he uses the Janguage in section ¥ that, “The inhabitants of 
each district shall appoint.” Senator Mundt says: “each State shall 
choose.” 

Now, in Senator Smith’s bill, is it contemplated that they shall be 
elected, or that they shall be chosen by a convention ? 

Mr. Wiemerpina., The language of section 2 is taken from an 
amendment that was introduced in 1826 by Mr. Duffy, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee. In those days, “appoint” meant 
“elect.” Madison speaks of the “appointment of representatives,” and 
he meant. election. And it seems pretty clear, I think, from the context, 
that the only way the inhabitant qualified voters of each district could 
appoint a man ts to elect him. They couldn't choose him by lot, I 
don't think, 
os Smirnty. They could do so by convention, though, couldn't 
they 

Mr, Winarerpina., Well, T wouldn’t stick on a word. Tf “appoint” 
seems to have more meaning than “elect,” 1 would change it to “elect,” 
or “choose.” They use the word “choose” in connection with repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Sairiry, You would approve the language of Senator Mundt’s 
proposal, “choose,” then, if the committee so chose ? 

Mr. WitMerpina. Yes. 

Mr. Saurrnry. Let me ask you this: Since both of these resolutions 
permit the selection of the President by electors who are elected by 
the people, what happens if one of those electors dies after his election? 

Mr. Wansieaixe: T think that is taken care of now. I would let 
the States worry about. how to fill vacancies. Don't they do that now? 

Mr. Sairnvy. But will they have that power if you pass this amend- 
ment to the Constitution? 

Mr. Winsrerpina. T don’t see why. It doesn’t take any power away 
from them. They have already the power to control the election of 
electors, don’t they ? 

Mr. Smirney. As I understand one of the proposals, it takes it 
away from the States and reduces it to districts. Isn't that the ease? 

Mr. Wiemerpina, Well. the State legislature would have the power 
to prescribe the mamer.of voting and all that kind of thing. 

Mr. Swirnry. Are you now saying. sir, that if one of these electors 
died the State legislature could provide that the Governor could ap- 
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point one in his stend to serve? Wouldn’t that defeat the purpose of 
your proposal ? 

Mr. Wiumervina, T see what you mean. Well, couldn’t the State 
legiclature regulate that by statute? 

Mr. Suiribny. simply wanted to get your idens on it. 

One of the things which points that up. T think, is a situation which 
happened in 1948. Tt wasn't too widely reported. The chairman, in 
an article which ho submitted to the National Debate Manual, called 
attention to it, in Lansing, Mieh., in the 1948 election. F think 
there were 18 electors at that time, and on the day that they were sup- 
posed to assemble in Lansing, Mich., the State capital of Michigan, only 
12 were present. Now, the State legislature permitted the appoint- 
ment of substitute electors. Phere happeped to be 6 people who were 
in the State capital that day, and they chose 6 in that manner to sub- 
stitute. One of those six indicated that he thought he ought to be 
allowed to vote for the winner, who was President Traman at that 
time, although the State vote, the popular vote, was for Mr. Dewey, 
And they had some difieulty in persuading hint that his daty was to 
vote for Mr, Dewey. 

Mr. Witmenrpina, Now, on the constitutional question, the district 
system was practiced ina great many States in the early years of our 
country, and T presume that they had some arrangement: for taking 
cave of the eventuality when an elector died. Now. it might be well 
worth looking up to see what they did and whether it was satisfactory, 
Tf no satisfactory scheme could be found for dealing with a ease like 
that, then T think T would just be in favor of abolishing electors and 
saving that the person receiving the greatest number of votes for 
President in each district should be considered to have received one 
electoral vote, An electoral vote can’t die. Tt ean be east by the 
people and recorded. So T would give up the electors if there wasn’t 
any real answer to the question that you posed to me. 

Mr. Saarnzny. T have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cratmman. Mr. Nordskog, will you state your name and 
address? 


STATEMENT OF ANDRAE NORDSKOG, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
(ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. GERTRUDE NORDSKOG) 


Mr. Nornsxoo, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. IT want to thank you 
indeed for asking me to come from Los Angeles out here for this very 
worthy cause. But since we first met, 12 years ago, you have kept 
faith with me and with the people, and it has done my heart good to 
feel that you have stuck at it. 

Before wo begin: There was a meeting at the Hollywood Woman’s 
Club a short while ago, and, after my talk, we got the most wonderful 
response in favor of your own bill. 

May I introduce Mrs, Nordskog? 

Mrs. Nordsxog. Mr. Chairman, in aecompanying my husband, An- 
drae Nordskog, to Providence, R. T., last summer, where he made the 
keynote speech on the subject of the Abolition of the Electoral Col- 
lege, and the Direct. Election of President and Vice President at the 
convention of the National Association of Secretaries of State, we 
had the opportunity of talking with scores of people about their views 
on this subject. 
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On our national tour by automobile we drove 8,500 miles from Los 
Angeles to Boston and return; and we talked with gasoline service 
station men, owners of restaurants and waiters, and with guests in 
hotels in many cities, and many others. We were also presented on 
the public platform, radio, and television, and in every contact we 
found the people quite unanimously in favor of the abolition of the 
electoral callie system, and in favor of presidential primaries in each 
State and for the direct election of President and Vice President. 

Recently Mr. Nordskog spoke on this subject before the Hollywood 
Woman's Club, in Hollywood, Calif., and, at the close of his talk, 
several hundred women hastened to sign petitions urging the adoption 
of a constituGional mnendment to bring about the needed change in 
our election system. 

Mrs. Hazel Snyder, president of the Hollywood Woman's Club, 
advised me just before our flight to Washington that she endeavored 
to have an official resolution adopted by their board of directors at 
last ‘Tuesday's meeting endorsing Senate Joint. Resolution 84, but. that 
being vacation time, due to the lack of a quorum, this was impossible; 
but. she wanted me to assure your committee that when this measure 
comes before the people for ratification, hundreds of members of that 
club will give it their hearty support. 

1 wish to thank Chairman Langer for inviting me to thus add my 
support to Senate Joint Resolution 8, which I trust will be approved 
by Congress at an early date. 

I know that the women are a hundred percent behind this. 

I desire to submit this clipping from the Los Angeles ‘Times. 

Mr. Norpskoa, She would like to have that in the record, if you don’t 
mind, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuatrman, Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Norpsxoa., That refers to that. meeting. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


(Introduced by Gertrude (Mrs, Andraec) Nordskog) 
Creus Wounp Ban EvLectTorAL CoLLEeGE PLAan 


Three hundred members of the Woman's Club of Hollywood yesterday signed 
a petitton seeking to do away with the electoral-college method of choosing the 
President and Vice President. They urged that the election be decided by the 
popular vote. 

Thetr action followed a talk hy Andree Nordskog, an elections authority, who 
discussed United States Senate Resolution 33. 

This proposes abolishment of the present system of election and would sub- 
stitute direct: presidential primaries, A constitutional amendment would) be 
necessary to effect this change. 

The Citaimman. Thank you again, Mrs, Nordskog. 

Mr. Norpsxoo, As you know, Mr. Chairman, the activities of the 
speaker date back to about. 1929, when IL first. organized a group and 
we made talks across the country favoring this change. 

Last year, on June 24, 1952, the National Association of Secretaries 
of State, meeting in Providence, R. 1. asked me to be the keynote 
speaker on this very subject at that meeting. And Mr. Bolin, Wesley 
Bolin, tho president. of the National Association of Secretaries of 
State, and secretary of tho State of Arizona, on October 5, 1952, drove 
from ‘Phoenix down to Tucson, about 135 miles, about 270 miles round- 
trip, just in order to introduce me to a thousand people in Tueson, 
And I thought his introduction sort of covered my background, and it 
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would be well if you would introduce that in the record. I don’t need 
toreand it. I don’t want to impose on your time. 

The Cuairnman, We will place that in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


The Sunday Evening Forum, of Tucson, Ariz. (Mrs. Mary 1. Jeffries, director), 
presented Mr. Andrae Nordskog on the subject of the Direct Election of Presi- 
dent, at the Tuscon High Schoot Auditorium Sunday evening, October 5, 1952. 

The Honorable Wesley Bolin, president of the National Association of Seere- 
(aries of State, and Secretary of the State of Arizona, Introduced Mr. Nordskog 
ns follows: 

“Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, and friends: It is indeed a rare ocen- 
sion when an group is privileged to hear from an authority in any field. While 
there are numerous experts, self-styled and otherwise, in each fleld of endeavor, 
there are few true authorities, 

“We are most fortunate this eventing in having with usa true authority. Tis 
background speaks for ftself. In 1928 he organized the Presidentlal Direct 
lection League with the purpose of substituting for our present outinoded 
electoral-college system, a nationwide presidential primary. His efforts and the 
efforts of the league were not in vain, for in 1934 an act te abolish the electoral 
college came within two votes of receiving the approval of the United States 
Senate. ‘Phat the fight is not yet deemed lost is proved by the facet that he spoke 
on the electoral-college system before the National Association of Secretaries 
of State at our convention held to June of this year at Providence, R. 1. 

“Being well versed in the electoral-college system requires more, however, than 
a knowledge of that single phase of our governmental operations, Tere again 
aur distinguished speaker for the evening ts well founded. He has spent 25 vears 
in research with the highest election offichals of not only the cities, counties, 
and States of our Nation, but with Federal authorities. He is an instructor of 
constitutional law, and in recognition of his outstanding ability, was, in 1947, 
TS, and 1949, a member of the constitutional reviston committee charged with 
the drafting of a new constitution for the State of Callfarnin. 

“There ig no doubt that during the next few minutes we will gain greatly in 
knowledge by listening to one of the best, ff net the best, informed authority in 
the United States on the electoral-eollege system of presidential elections, 

“It gives me great pleasure to Introduce to you Mr. Andrae Nordskog, of Los 
Angeles, Calif. Mr. Nordskog. 

Mr. Norpskoa, At the time of the adoption of our Constitution, 
September 17, 1787, there were but few qualified voters. ‘Thousands 
of recent arrivals from EBurope were in economic bondage for 7 vears 
to repay moneys advanced for their boat fare and were not permitted 
to attain citizenship until the debts were paid. In some Colonies land- 
ownership was requisite for the voting privilege. The women could 
not. vote, nor could the Negroes. 

Those with aristocratic leanings, such as Alexander Hamilton, be- 
Hieved, and frankly stated, that the uneducated masses were not fit to 
choose the public officials, Much debating took place in the Constitu- 
tional Convention over the manner in which members of the Senate 
and House were to be chosen. They finally settled with the members 
of the House of Representatives being elected by the popular vote of 
the citizens eligible to vote, but to remain in office only 2 years. The 
Senators were chosen by each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, 
for 6 years. ; 

Article 2 of the Constitution originally provided that. the President 
and Vice President were to be elected by members of the electoral 
college. It stated that— 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 


a number of Electors equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress. 
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It is well to notice that it provides that each State shall “appoint,” 
not “elect,” the presidential electors, a constitutional requirement 
which most States have violated for much over a century. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective states, and yote by ballot for two 
persons. * * *” The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of clectors 
appointed— 


Said the provisions of article 2. Continuing, it says: 


In every case, after the choice of President. the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors shall be Vice President. 

Notice that a majority of votes was not required for the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The 12th amendment to the Constitution, which was adopted Sep- 
tember 25, 180-4, made a few changes in the electoral-college system, 
the principal one being that the presidential electors— 
shall name in their ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinet 
ballots the person voted for as Vice President. 

The original article 2 provided that the electors shall “vote by ballot 
for two persons.” without designating which one they desired for 
President or for Vice President. 

Having done considerable research work in an effort to find if the 
several States had obeyed the mandate of the Constitution, I discov- 
ered that there had been quite a rapid transition from the plain provi- 
sions of article 2 which were not changed by the 12th amendment, and 
which said that “each State shall appoint” such Presidential electors. 
In the beginning and for some years following the States did, by the 
action of their legislatures, actually appoint the Presidential electors. 
Following the 1820 period they rapidly deserted the Constitution, until 
finally, at the present time, such electors are chosen by some elective 
method and are appointed or nominated by private political parties. 
I say “private” because our system of partisan politics is not an arm 
of the law of the State or of the United States. ‘The California State 
Supreme Court in 1924, in a Presidential election case, stated that the 
Presidential primary was only a consolidation of several private politi- 
cal caucuses which had been permitted to use the public ballot. 

I am not here arguing in favor of the appointing of such presi- 
dential electors, I am only showing that the provisions of the Consti- 
tution have not been obeyed for more than a century; and that, if we 
are to be a Government by law, and not by men, then it is necessary to 
change the Constitution so as to adjust it to needs of the present time. 

The voting ban against race and color was lifted in 1870 by the 
adoption of the 15th amendment to the Constitution which then per- 
mitted a large number of hitherto ineligible persons, male persons, to 
vote. Women of all races, however, did not fare so well, and had to 
wait another 50 years, until 1920, before they were granted the right 
to vote through the adoption of the 19th amendment. to the Consti- 
tution. 

Even the intelligent men of this great Nation were not to be trusted 
to select their United States Senators for more than 125 years follow- 
ing the adoption of our Constitution; the legislatures were trusted to 
do that chore. It was not until 1913 that the selection of Senators 
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was permitted by popular vote upon the adoption of the 17th amend- 
ment. Indeed our intellectual progress has been slow. 

And parenthetically, I will say that if I were to speak to the Sen- 
ators in Washington, all of them, T would say that since they had to 
wait. so long for the privilege of being elected by the people, they 
ought to look upon the presidential and vice presidential positions in 
the same manner now and give the people the privilege of electing 
them directly, 

In 16 States preferential primary elections are held at the present 
time at. which candidates for President are supposed to be nominated. 
I uso the word “supposed” because in California it is a slate of dele- 
gates that is to be chosen, and not a candidate for President. When 
these delegates are notified by the secretary of State that they have 
been duly elected, they then are permitted to go to the convention of 
their particular political party and cast their ballots for the candidate 
they prefer as President. 

Tn California up toa few years ago the primary preferential ballot. 
contained a column in which it said: 

“Candidates preferring Tom Jones,” underneath which were printed 
the names of 48 candidates for delegates to the national convention of 
one political party, and 44 names on another of the major parties. 
Contrary to public belief these delegates, under the law are not pledged 
to vote for the presidential candidate of their preference, they simply 
say that they “prefer” such candidate. 

More recently in California the elections code has been changed so 
that at present the names of the candidates for delegates to the na- 
tional convention do not appear on the primary ballot. Instead, a 
slip of paper is mailed to each voter together with a sample consoli- 
dated primary election ballot on which is printed: Consolidated Pri- 
mary Election, with the date of the election given and the name of 
one political party under which is printed: Phe following delegates 
ure pledged to Bill Smith; underneath which is printed the list. of the 
candidates for delegates some 70 in number, The printed statement 
that the candidates for delegates are “pledged” to Bill Smith is not 
true; as I stated before, they only express a preference, and there is 
no provision for taking the pledge of the candidate for delegate when 
he fills out. the form which he must file with the secretary of State 
in order to qualify as such candidate. He or she simply says that. 2 
certain candidate for President is “preferred,” and that to the hest. of 
his judgment and ability will support such a presidential candidate 
at the convenfion. 

Stating that he will, to the best of his judgment and ability, sup- 
port such a candidate at the convention is not worth the paper it is 
written on. Time after time our California delegations have been 
turned over to another candidate at the conventions on the very first 
ballot, with no regard for the preelection promises that these dele- 
gated would support the one to whom they supposedly were “pledged” 
to cast their votes at the convention. This has resulted in an absolute 
betrayal of public trust; yes, public trust, because they are usurping 
the power of the people and the State by using the public ballot in 
order to attain their status as delegates to conventions of privately 
controlled political parties which are far beyond the reach of public 
policing. ‘These private political parties make their own rules and 
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regulations, appoint their own constabulary free from public, legal 
interference, 

Under present California law, the basic privilege of writing in the 
nume of a person desired for President is forbidden. In the first place 
beeause the preferential primary election is not being held for the 
purpose of nominating a candidate for President, but only for the 
murpose of electing delegates to the convention, It the second place, 
becuse the ballot is not designed to permit the voter to write in the 
names of some 70 candidates tor delegates to the convention, Despite 
Supreme Court decisions upholding the basic right of the voter to 
express himself at the polls by writing in the name of any citizen 
whom he desires to elect. to office, the present California law nulli- 
fies this basic right. and thus denies the voter of this sacred privilege. 

Under present California law the ballot contains the heading of: 
Ollicial Consolidated Primary Election Ballot. Underneath which is 
the party name. ‘Then follow the words: “or Delegates to National 
Convention.” Underneath which is a square within which is printed: 
“Candidates Preferring Bill Smith,” underneath which is a square 
within that square, and underneath which is printed: “A cross stumped 
in this square shall be counted as a vote for all candidates preferring 
Bill Smith.” At no place is the word “President” printed. 

It must be apparent to any voter that if the name of a candidate 
for public office is not printed on the ballot, it cannot be assumed 
that he was ever duly elected. In the second place if the name “Presi- 
dent” is not priaandon the ballot, the voter has no valid reason for 
assuming that a candidate for President is being nominated or elected. 
In spite of the fact that the name of the candidate for delegate to the 
convenion is not printed on the ballot. nor even legally publicized to 
the public, the Secretary of State is required under the elections code 
to give a certificate of election to each delegate although his name 
was not on the ballot. 

In section 2155 of the California Elections Code the candidate for 
convention delegate is required to sign a statement to which he swears 
or aflirms that he is a delegate “to represent the State of California 
in the party’s next national convention.” Ile does not represent the 
State of California. He represents only his particular political party. 
Ilo is not under the control or jurisdiction of the State nor aasweratle 
to it for any of his acts or misdeeds. He is subject to and answerable to 
only the party to which he belongs. He may vote for any presidential 
candidate at the convention without restraint from the State. He 
may also vote for any candidate for Vice President at the convention, 
although he was not elected as a delegate to perform that service 
for the State or his party. 

There is nothing in the California Elections Code which in any 
manner authorizes the convention delegate to vote for any one for 
the nomination as Vice President. He is assuming an obligation not 
given to him by law either of the State or of the United States. 

On the 1944 ballot in California there were 48 names of candidates 
for convention delegates of one major party and 44 of another. Due 
to increased population the present numbers run around 70 for each 
major party, atthou th the names are omitted from the ballot and 
printed on separate slips of paper. I mention this now for reference 
a little later on. 
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Electoral college: The national Constitution provides that: 


Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which exch State may be entitled in the Congress. 

It does not say “elect,” it says “appoint.” 

As I stated previously, all of the States at present resort to some 
sort of elective machinery in the selection of the electors for President. 
In California the candidates for electors are nominated at the political 

party conventions. Up toa few years ago the names of the candidates 
or electors were printed on the November ballot. Under the caption 

of “For Electors of President and Vice President of the United 

States,” the names of the candidates for electors were printed. 

Beginning in 1940, under the revised California Elections Code, 
under the caption of “Presidential Electors,” the names, not of the 
candidates for electors, but the names of the candidates of each politi- 
cal party for President and Vice President were printed. In the 
instructions to voters it says on that. ballot that. if you put a cross in 
the square opposite the name of the party and its presidential and 
vice presidential candidate, it is a vote for all of the electors of that 
party. There is no provision in the law calling for the legal publica- 
tion of the names of candidates for electors. Therefore the voting 
public has no knowledge of whom it is voting for. In Iowa, where If 
was born, they used to call that sort of thing as “Buying a pig in the 
poke”; in other words, buying it without seeing it. 

To place the names of the presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates under the caption of “Presidential Electors” is the same as if 
you print the name of a candidate for governor under the caption 
of “State Senator.” 

The basic right of the voter to write in the name of a person desired 
for President or Vice President is denied under California law. In 
the first place, just how could you logically write in the name of your 
choice for President under the caption of “Presidential Electors”? 
In the second yee the new code requires a written candidate for 
President to file with the secretary of state 40 days prior to the 
November election the names of presidential electors who have given 
their pledge to vote for said candidate. 

As in the case of those candidates for electors who are pledged to 
vote for presidential and vice presidential candidates whose names 
are printed on the ballot, the names of the elector-candidates pledged 
to a writein presidential candidate likewise not only are omitted from 
the ballot, but the voting public has no way of knowing who they are, 
because the law does not provide for the publication of such names. 

In other words, when the big hand points to half past 2 the clock 
strikes 6; then I know it’s a quarter after 4, 

Indeed, we might ask, Just how far have we drifted from the 
terms of the national Constitution in electing our President and 
Vice President? 

On May 29, 1928, the speaker organized the Presidential Direct- 
Hlection League. We arranged for long automobile parades at night, 
with hundreds of red flares lighting the darkened sky, led by brass 
bands playing stirring patriotic music as we toured the streets on the 
way to the auditoriums where our public meetings were held. Capable 
speakers told of the great need for a change im our election system 
and the need for abolishing the antiquated electoral college. 
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After I gave 15 public talks in the State of Nebraska alone, the Jate 
Senator Norris of that State filed a joint resolution in the United 
States Senate in support of such proposal in December 1932. In May 
1934 his bill reached the floor of the Senate, and with but little debate, 
practically nothing having been said against it, 52 Senators voted 
yes, and only 29 voted no. However, due to the requirement of a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate, it failed by only two votes of being approved. 
Since that time several similar resolutions have been filed in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives, but, due to the fact there 
has been no organized effort to back them up with public support, 
they have not been acted upon. 

In speaking of the two-thirds, parenthetically, in our newest State 
of Arizona, the Constitution provides that in all matters pertaining to 
election a plurality of the votes shall carry. 

In California, the Constitution calls for a simple majority as to 
constitutional amendments. 

It requires a two-thirds vote by Congress; that is, of both Houses, 
to propose an amendment to the Constitution, and it requires ratifica- 
tion by three-fourths of the States; or on application of the legis- 
Jatures of two-thirds of the several States, Congress shall call a con- 
vention for proposing an amendment, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures in three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions 
in three-fourths thereof. 

Parenthetically, I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I notice that you 
have provided for conventions in the several States, and I believe that 
if you will convey my sentiments, which I regard as being founded on 
true facts, because I believe I am the only individual in America that 
has tromped the States clear across the country, and I have the reaction 
from the public—if you take this to the public, you are going to win 
much quicker than if you left it to the legislatures, 

The national business of collecting taxes is uniform in all of the 
States. Likewise, the business of electing our President and Vice 
President should be standardized in all of the States. 

Tor the past 25 years the speaker has spent much time in company 
with the ablest election officials in the United States in an endeavor 
to work out a system of electing our President and Vice President 
which will be adequate, and which will remove such system from the 
clutches of selfish and unscrupulous political despots who have ruled 
the roost all too long, and thus give to the American people that free- 
dom of political action to which they are justly entitled. Fourth- 
ward methods so successfully used in Chicago for a half century by 
political bosses have been adopted in State and national conventions 
to such a degree that the nomination of the two highest officers in the 
land has come about through bargaining and bartering of votes to 
the highest bidder in exchange for seats in the President’s Cabinet, or 
positions in the Supreme Court, together with assurance of special 
privileges which are denied to the citizens at home who sit and wonder 
what it is all about. 

I have here a photostatic copy of pages from a book written by the 
manxger of a presidential candidate who says that while he was on the 
convention floor of a recent political convention, he was offered $19,000 
in eash if he would release delegates from one State whom he con- 
trolled, the same as had already been paid to another candidate for 
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releasing his delegates. Upon refusing the offer of $10,000 this book 
author said he was later offered a whole roomful of money if he would 
reloase his delegation, but that he refused to accept it. 

Following that convention I boarded a train from Chicago to San 
Francisco. I met «8 woman from Boise, Idaho, on that train, who said 
she was an alternate delegate at that certain convention, and that the 
convention was bought with envelopes filled with money; that she was 
there and actually witnessed the transactions, 

And so I went. to the library, T used to own one of these books, but 
I misplaced it. This is “One Man—Wendell Willkie,” by C. Nelson 
Sparks, former mayor of Akron, Ohio, who was tho campaign man- 
agor of Frank E. Gannett, the publisher. I went to the Los Angeles 
Library and had this photostated for your committesc, Mr. Chairman, 
I am not going to read the two pages in.. I will just put that in the 
record together with this. 

(Tho material referred to is as follows:) 


One MAN—WENDELDL WILLKIE 


(By C. Nelson Sparks, former mayor of Akron, Ohio) 


® * ° ed * e ° 


Checkup reveals that South Carolina sent two opposing delegates to the con- 
vention, and into the hands of the credentlals committeo fell the Job of saying 
who should sit and who should not. The day prior to the hearlog of this contest 
before the credentials cou nittee which had full power to act, a delegate of ong 
of the opposing factlons, clatming to speak for his delegation, came to me and 
asked that I use all possible influence to help his delegation to be seated. He 
sald his delegation was pledzed to cast its first vote for Tom Dewey, but if sented 
they would cast thelr second ballot for my candidate, Mr. Gannett, 

My organization did what it could to help the delegation and the comiittec's 
decision was favorable, 

Half an hour later, the lender of the successful delegation walked in on me 
in the Franklin Hotel, 

“Now let's talk turkey,” he sald, in substanee, “I’ve been offered $19,000 for 
expenses, and so forth, for the delegation’s vote on the second ballot and from 
there on until reteased, and Foam offering your candidate our yotes under the 
same conditions and for the same money, half to be paid down today and the 
balance after the second ballot is east.” 

This conversation was carried on in the presence of one of my chief assistants, 

Shocked, aud sparring for time, I sald that I would “give the Idea considera- 
tion,” but the offer was not open for consideration, It had to be accepted im- 
medately or not at all, 

On the opentng day of the convention, June 26, I walked back to where the 
alternates were seated, and there, us an alternate tn this same delegation, sat a 
president of one of the Commonwealth & Southern Corp.’s largest subsidinrles, 
1 knew him well, and we talked for a few minutes, TI asked him how he had 
gotten past the convention police to a sent reserved for alternates, and he an- 
xwered my question by producing an alternute badge and a ticket of the sane 
delegation whose representative had demunded of me $19,000 for his delegation's 
vote, 

Then there was the case of the Arizona delegation. This group was pledged 
to Gannett, and cast its first ballot for him. A few minutes afterward, I was 
called off the convention floor to a telephone. On the other end of the wire was 
nt prominent attorney from a Midwestern State whom I knew personally. 

This man, in an exfeted voice, sald: “Nelson, 1 am talking from Willkie’s head- 
quarters In the Walton Hotel, and have Just been advised that you have the 
Arizona delegation sewed up for your candidate. Your candtdate hasn't a chance 
to be nominated, and I'm asking you to name your price for releasing the Arizona 
delegation to Willkle on the second ballot.” 

I replled that I couldn’t hear him very well, and I suggested that we talk later 
when I returned to the Franklin Hotel during the recess hour, 

On ny return to the hotel after the second ballot had been cast, T put a Wash- 
ington newspnperman on one phone extension and a former newspaperinan from 
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Minnesota on another and thon called Willkie headquartors and asked for the 
attorney who had previously called me, 

After apologizing for having hud to cut him short at the convention hall, I 
‘asked him to repeat his proposal, He again said that my candidate did not have 
a chance to be nominated, and that it would be worth a lot of money to Mr. 
Willkie to have the Arizona delegation break for him on the next ballot because 
of {ts high position on the rolleall, 

I replied: “What do you mean by a tot of money?” 

Heo said: “You name your own price, because we have a roomful of money.” 

I told him that there wasn’t enough for me to sell out my candidate, and I 
wasn't at all complimented with the offer, * * © ; 

Mr. Nonvsxoa. Today, in the Times-TTerald in Washington, August 
1; 1953, when they were speaking about our Jate friend, Bob Taft: 

Taft made three unsuccessful efforts to win the Republican presidential nomf- 
nation, The Initlal Gry was in 1040, when he had been fn the Senute leas than 2 
years, and at Philadelphia he suw the castern bankers palm off Wendell Willkie 
on the convention, 

I think that goes mighty well today, just this very day, in confirmation 
of what Mr, Sparks said, that the convention was bought with money. 

I talked ith Mayor Sparks in New York City about this very thing, 
and he confirmed to me that his statements were true, and Mr. Raynor, 
I think the publisher of his book in New York City, in the prefatory 
remark in that book, stated he had investigated all of the claims mado 
by Mayor Sparks and he had found them to be absolutely true. 

The Ciraraan. T might say we had a hearing on that matter, and 
Mr. Sparks testified. 

Mr. Norpsxoa, Did you? That is interesting. 

Oh, I remember now, Because someone referred to that. I am 
glad you told me about it. 

Tho Cuamman. Very, very interesting. Thoy wanted the Stato 

of Arizona to yield, because they wero near the top of the alphabet. 
T believe it was snid $75,000 was offered for that privilege. 
. Mr. Norpsxoa, That was it, you see. “Alabama goes for Willkie.” 
They wanted the “A’s” up there. It would be more effective psycho- 
logically than “Washington,” down at the bottom. But they didn’t 
pot their wishes with Mr. Sparks, and I honor him, 

Did you want to include that? 

The Cuainman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Norpsxoa. I just gave the frontispiece and the part pertaining 
to the $10,000. I didn’t want the whole book in, because it is too long. 

National political conventions are private affairs. They are not 
supervised or policed by any arm of the Jaw or State or Nation. It 
is well known that small cliques govern these conventions, The dele- 
pate have no way of knowing what is going on behind the scenes. 

hey adopt their own rules. yes, and change them overnight, as they 
did in Chicago last year, State supreme court decisions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. if our Republic is to live, it must be given a 
breath of political freedom, freedom of choice in selecting the highest 
officers in the land. We must have government by law, and not by 
men who work behind the scenes. 

In the Ventura case in California, in 1930, they adopted a new city 
chartor, and the Ventura Daily Free Press brought out the fact that 
the law provided that they must advertise a little one-inch ad in the 
newspaper for 40 consecutive days before the election to notify tho 
public that they can go and get a copy of that charter at the city hall. 
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And although the hewapapet itself carried a 7-column headline and 
evorybody read it and 1,500 people went and got it and they all gener- 
ally know it, they carried it into the supremo court, and the suprome 
court said: 

You cannot fritter away the terms of the Constitution by Ingeulous specu- 
lation, for so to do, soon you would have no Constitutton, 

I refer to that because the supreme court cnused the city of Ventura 
to revert back to tho status of an Indian villngo, so to spenk, for 2 
yen before they had another election in 1932 and got it confirmed 
y the legislature. ; 
Oh, well, it was said, it was ratified by the Stato legislature, Tho 
legislature has to ratify charters, And tho supremo court said that 
tho thing was illegally passed in the first place, nnd thorefore the pur- 
ported ratification by the legislature ambunted to nothing. And so 
hoy canceled out that city charter, They had already elected a 
mayor and a city council and a new chief of police. And the whole 
thing was thrown out by tho Stato Supreme Court of Californin, 

I fool that your bill, My. Chairman, No. 84, is well drawn, [havo 
readitover, And 1am not going to read this into the record, because 
it will clutter up the record, but T just want to revern]—— 

Tho Cuairman, Now, there is no objection to putting it into the 
record, We have all kinds of timo. 

Mr. Norpsxoa. Well, at least 1 will rend just, the titles. 

In the 70th Congress, tst session, House Joint Resolution No. 3, by 
Mr. Celler, I have read that. And in the 78th Congress, 2d session, 
Sonate Joint Resolution 107, by Senator Langer. Ihave read that. I 
havo got the old original Norris resolution here. As you see, I have 
got photostats of some of these, because T was unuble to get the original 
copies, and so I had photostats. This is Senate Joint Resolution 79, 
Wd Congress, 1st session. 

Parenthetienlly, while Tam thinking of it, Mr. Lawrence, the editor 
of the Lincoln Star, has been authorized asa trustee in charge of tho 
lato Senator Norris’ records to publish all of his records, and Mr. 
Lawrence personally told mo last July, coming from the Chicago 
convention: “I have attended conventions for 40 years.” As had I, 
And ho said, “Mr. Nordskog, these are the last two political conven- 
tions I will ever attend. They were so rotten and so putrid,” he said, 
“T will nevor again attend.” That was Mr. Lawrence, the editor of 
the Lincoln Star, whom I consider one of the finest gentlemen, an 
intellectual editor. And he, today, has all of the Norris books, Norris 
lettors, and everything, that he is going to compile in book form. 

Then there is Senate Joint Resolution 19, 74th Congress, 1st session, 
by Mr. Steiwer, and this ono of the 75th Congress 1st session, Senate 

oint Resolution 7, by Mr. Steiwer. Soventy-fitth Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, House Resolution 228, by Mr. Lea of California. Seventy-sixth 
Congress, Ist session, House Joint Resolution 579, by Mr. Lea. An 
have several others at home in my files. 

So I must,submit that to you honorable gentlemen to show you that 
the speaker has studied these things for many years and has been very 
sincere in his motive of trying to find a solution. 

These things I am not going to introduce in the record, but I thought 
it was such an interesting history that the Acting Governor of Con- 
nectiont—what is her name? 

Mrs. Norpskoa. Mrs. Leopold. 
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Mr. Norpsxou, Mrs, Alice K, Leopold is secretary of state, and 
wo read in the press yesterday, the New York Times, that she is now 
Acting Governor of Connecticut. And she is very friendly to this 
cause, We had a letter from her. She was over to the convention 
Jnast year, And sho sent me, here, the names of the States that ratified 
the 12th amendment in 1801, September 25, 1804. And then she 
enclosed a copy of the resolution adopted by the State of Connecticut 
Legislature, at a timo when they didn’t have any typewriters, the 
ayes appearing to be 177, and the nays 15, They actually voted 
aginst it. 1 just thought it would be fun for you to see this old 
original That is the handwriting of the people of the legislature 
over there and their names. 

T havea copy of a letter that 1 just received from Reno, Nev., where 
Mrs. Nordskog and [appeared last summer on our return from Provi- 
dence, R. 1, before the Kiwanis Club in Reno, By the way, Mr. 
Chairman, we have, [ think, a sort of an interesting program, Tf 
they don’t like a political talk, they might like singing, and Mrs, 
Nordskog is a concert. singer, And so wherever T can, I have her 
sing sweetly to them, so that I can just bowl them over with my talk, 

But it seems to be very effective, and they seem to appreciate Mrs, 
Nordskog’s work, I want to tell you, and she will tell you too, that the 
women of this country are going to help you put this over, And were 
it not for the fuct that I agreed that I would take Mrs, Nordskog on 
these trips and have her express herself in song, I wouldw’t be here 
before this committee today, So T want to give the women credit for 
what they are doing in this, IT think it is wonderful that they take 
such a vital interest, 

This is a letter of November 29, 1952, and it is from the Jaw offices 
of Charles L. Richards in the Waldorf Building, Reno, Nev. Mr. 
Richards is a very successful attorney. He is a very fine gentleman, 
ono of the real civic leaders of Reno. So I appreciate his cooperation, 
And this letter is personal, but I will read the part that pertains to 
this work. 

My Dean ANouak: Iam happy tn the thought that this wonderful opportunity 
that. you have prayed for over the years Ja now yours. Tf the Divine Father of 
us all tias a plan for you that will work to ultimate success, nothing can prevent 
it. So far It looks tke it is working that way, because of your present position 
jn the pleture ut the hearing of the resolution. Enelosed herewlth Is a silent 
prayer that such a program Is to be yours and In keeping with your desires. 
The good wife and T want to be fointly remembered to your good wife and our 
best wishes to you both. Our club joins with you in this senthnent— 


that is, the Kiwanis Club. 


moxt of whom have excellent remembrances of your presentation of this matter 
when you presented It under my chairmanship, Always, your friend, 
CHARLIE, 


That is Charlie Richards. And then he enclosed, Mr. Chairm 
detton aaldrestedl to the Honorable William Langer, chairman of 'the 
Standing Subcommittee on Constitutional Amendments, Judici 
Committee, United States Senato: » Judiciary 


Dean Senator Lanaen: At the regular weekly tneeting of the Reno Kiwani 
Club held thia date durlug the noon hour, the following : 
mau Md tne owing resolution was unani- 

“Be tt resolved, That the Reno Kiwanis Club of the elty of Reno, § 
Nevada, have this day unanimously voiced their attitude in favor of Sevate 
Joint Resolution 84, which provides for the abolition of the electoral college 
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system and for the presidential primary in ench State and for the election of 
the Prealdent and Vice President by popular vote of the people; and 

“Re tt further rosolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Senator 
Langer with the request thnut he present it to the committee of which he is chuir- 
man, that it act favorably upon Senate Joiut Resolution $4 now being considered 
by sald committee.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

Grratn RARNETT, 
Preatdent of Reno Kiwanis Club, Reno, Nev. 


Attest; A true copy, secretary J. 8. Cunningham, 


Then I have a letter here from a very influential member of the city 
council in Los Angeles that assisted me in my attempts in 1934 in the 
State legislature. He is now one of the prominent councilmen of the 
city of Los Angeles, It. is on the stationery of the city council, city of 
Los Angeles, city hall, March 28, 1952. , 


Dear Mr. Nonpskoo;: Pursuant to the effort you put forth at the special session 
of the California Legislature in January 1044, when, Tas an assemblymin from 
Los Angeles, introduced A. B. No, 4 for you, wherely vou sought to correct 
certain sectlongs of our elections code relating to the presidential preferential 
primary and the general electlon at which both President and Vice President 
are to be elected, Tam glad to Know that you are again active on behalf of 
the electors to make thelr ballots effective, by now proposing an amendment to 
the Natlonal Constitution, which will provide for the direct nomination and 
election of those two highest offices In the land. 

It Is gratifying to know that the National Association of Seerctaries of State are 
planning action on this matter at thelr annual convention tu Rhode Island tn 
June of this year, and that they have asked your cooperation. 

Knowing n9 we do that whatever action {8 taken by Congress on this proposed 
‘change, any constitutional amendment will have to be ratified by three-fourths 
of the States, it will be necessary to have a nationwide campaten of eduen- 
tion among the voters to prepare them for such ratifientlon, and that you, from 
your long study of these matters, should spearhead such a campaign for the 
good of our Natlon. 

With best wishes for your success, IT am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Don A. ALLEN, 
Councliman, Seventh District. 


Then the secretary of state of Georgia, Ben W. Fortson, who was 
elected secretary of the National Association of Secretaries of State 
Inst year, under date of October 14, 1952, on the stationery of tho 
department of state in Atlanta, Ga,, says in part, the first part of it 
being rather personal: 

Drar Mr, Norpskoa;: * * * T think you are doing a very fine job in spread- 
{ng the news about the abolition of the electoral college system. What the 
people of this country will do about it I don’t know. I do think, however, a 
great many are Interested in some change. 

With best wishes for your continued success and prosperity, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ben W. Fortson, 
Nccretary of State. 

And they also, after the convention, sent a 14-inch scroll with the 
reat gold seal of Georgia, in which they expressed their gratitude to 
{rs, Nordskog for her musical contribution to their convention, and 
for the keynote speech that I mado for that convention. - _ 

Then I have here a letter dated July 24, 1953, on the stationery of 
the Payroll Guarantee Association, 1204 South Hill Strect, Los 
Angeles 15, Calif., addressed to you. I had them send this to me, 
because I knew if I would ask them to take somo action on this, 
they would be favorable toward us. I have spoken before their groups 
many times on this. 
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Hon, WinniaAmM LANaER, 
Chatrman of the Standing Subcommittce on 
Conatitutional Amendments, United States Senate, 


Tonornauth CHAIRMAN: Our organization, Payroll Guarantee Association, has 
for many years been actively engaged In supporting progressive legislation 
nnd hereby promises its support to Senate Joint Resolution No. 84, which you 
have introduced for consideration and adoption by the present Congress, | 

Belny advised that Mr. Aydrae Nordskog, a cithzen of our own elty, bas been 
invited to testify on the merits of your bill during the week of July 27, 1053, 
we hereby authorize Mr. Nordskog to speak for our members, who in previous 
elecHions in California have cast as high as 1,147,000 votes ata single election, 

We also give our assurance that when your proposal for the abolition of 
the electoral college and for the dfrect election of President and Viee Prest- 
dent comes before the people for final ratification as an amendment to the 
United States Constitution, we will give it our active support. 

With best wishes for the success of your bill, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
PAYROLL GUARANTEE ASBOCIATION, 
By Wins ALLEN, President. 
By Roy G. Owens, Sceretary. 

The Legal Journal in Los Angeles is a full-sized newspaper and 
is not given to publishing much news. It is a sort of a legal briefing 
paper. It isa legal journal. It. carries all the legal advertising for 
the city and the county. Tt is the official newspaper for the city of 
Los Angeles and for the county of Los Angeles. And on July 1, 1952, 
after T went back there, I asked the editor if he had got an report 
on this thing, and he said, “Yes, I published your speech in full.” 
didn’t say much, T thought, “Oh, yes?” It was perhaps more than 
they would want to print. in a paper of that kind. But he invited 
me to come down and get.a copy. And lo and behold, he had printed 
the entire speech I gave in Providence, R. 1, embracing 120 column- 
inches of space in that very expensive paper. So it shows the atti- 
tude of the press. 

By the way, I think Peter Edson, the columnist who writes 0 syndi- 
cated column for, oh, several hundred papers, about 6 or 8 months 
ago polled those papers on this very subject. And he said that 75 
percent of the editors of the United States in charge of the papers 
for which he writes were in favor of the change which you, Mr. 
Chairman, are proposing. It is very encouraging to know that not 
only the public but the writers are in favor of it. 

I have some clippings here that just reflect the attitude of the 
papers. ‘This one reads, as you can see: 

ei leading fight. for direct vote on President.” Rather 
than read the thing now, I would poe to just submit this to you 
and have you put it in the record, if you care to do that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

PAYROLL GUARANTEE ASSOCIATION, 
Loa Angeles 15, Calif., July 24, 1958. 
Ifon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman of the Standing Subcommitice on Constituttonal Amendments, 
Onited States Scnate 

Hononance CoaAtmMAN: Our orgvnization, Payrol! Guarantee Assoclatlon, has 
for muny years been actively engaged in supporting progressive legislation and 
hereby promises its support to Senate Joint Resolution No. 84 which you have 
introduced for consideration and adoption by the present Congress. 

Being advised that Mr. Andrae Nordskog, a citizen of our own elty, has been 
invited to testify on the merits of your bill during the week of July 27, 1953, 
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we hereby authorize Mr. Nordsakog to speak for our members, who In provious 
elections in California, have cast as high as 1,147,000 votes at a single election, 
We also give our assurance that when your proposal for the abolition of the 
electoral college, and for the direct election of President and Vice President 
comer before the people for final ratification as an amendment to the United 
States Constitution, we will glve it our active support, 
With best wishes for the success of your bill, we are 
Sincerely yours, 
(aeau) PAYROLL GUARANTER ASSOCIATION, 
By Witrte AtLen, President, 
By Roy G. Owens, Secretary, 





Orry CouNoH. o- THE City or Lon ANGELES, 
City Hall, March 28, 1952, 
Mr, ANDRAE NornsxKoa, 
Los Angelca 58, Cauif. 

Dear Mn. Norvsroo: Pursuant to the effort you put forth at the special 
session of the Californian Legislature fn January 1944, when 7, as an assembly- 
man from Los Angeles, introduced A. B. No. 4 for you, wherein you sought 
to correct certain sections of our elections cade relating to the presidential 
preferential primary and the general election at which both President and Vice 
President are to be elected, IT am gind to know that you are again active on 
behalf of the electors to make their ballots effective, by now proposing an 
amendment to the national Constitution which will provide for the direct noml- 
nation and election of those two highest offices in the Innd, 

It is gratifying to know that the Natlonal Association of Secretaries of State 
are planning action on this matter at thelr annual convention in Rhode Istand 
in June of this year, and that they huve asked your cooperation. 

Knowitng as wo do that whatever action in taken by Congress on this propored 
change, any constitutional amendment will have to be ratified by three-fourths 
of the States, it will be necessary to have a nationwide campalgn of education 
among the voters to prepare them for such ratification, and that you, from 
your long atudy of these matters, should spearhead such a campaign for the 
good of our Nation, 

With best wishes for your success, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 


Down A, ALLEN, 
Counctiman, Serenth District, 


Reno, Ney., July 29, 1958, 
Hon. Witriam LANGER, 
Chairman of the Standing Subcommitice on Conatituttonal Amendments, 
Judiciary Committee of the United Statea Senate. 

Dran Senator LANoEn: At the reguiar weekly meeting of the Reno Kiwanis 
Club held this date during the noon hour, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed : 

“Be tt resolved, That the Reno Kiwanls Club of the city of Reno, State of 
Nevada, have this day unanimously voleed their attitude tn favor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 84, which provides for the abolition of the electoral college 
system and for the presidential primary in cach State and for the election of 
the President and Vice President by popular vote of the people; and 

“Re it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Senator 
Langer with the request that he present it to the committee of which he is 
chairman, that it act favorably upon Senate Joint Resolution 84 now being 
considered by said committee,” 

Respectfully submitted. 

GerRAatp BARNETT, 
President of Reno Kitwanis Club, Reno, Nev. 
Attest: A true copy. 
J.B. CunninanaAst, Sceretary. 
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[From Santa Crus (Callf.) Labor Journal, April 16, 1952) 


Norvskod Leaping Fiaut ror Direct Vote ON PRESIDENT—PROPORES ABOLITION OF 
Pursenr ELECTORAL CoLLear SYSTEM 


Andrae Nordskog, well-known author, Journalist, and duanclal authority, who 
frat organized the Presidentlal Direct-Electlon League in 102%, fs again spear- 
heading the movement to abollah the antiquated electoral college system and 
provide for the nomination and election of President and Vice President by tho 
populav vote of the people. 

Headed by brass bands, torchlight automobile parades were arranged by 
Nordskoy fy W228 when oldtime patriotic rallies were held ino public sehool 
auditoritnns for the discussion of how to abolish the electoral college system and 
provide for a new system of both nominating and electing candidates for the 
two highest offees In the land by popular vote so as to make the President and 
Vice President responsive to the public will instead of permitting them to become 
pawns In the hands of special interests. 

Followlng Nordskog's national campaign from 1928 to 1932 when he spoke on 
this subject 15 thoes in Nebraska atone, United States Senutor George W, Norria 
of that State Introduced a Senate Joint Resolution calling for an amendment to 
the natlonal Constitutton whereti the electoral college system would be abolished 
and the President and Viee President would be elected by popular vote, This 
resolution was voted on in 1034 with 63 yes, and only 20 no votes, coming within 
2 votes of having the required two-thirds majority, (hus fatting to carry, 

Nordskog suya that elght similar resolutions have been Sled in Congress since 
that tine but no action has been taken on any of them. 

On February 4, this year, the executive committee of 0 members of the Natlonal 
Axgsoclation of Secretaries of State, meeting in New Orleans, appointed a special 
committee of & to present a proposal for the abolition of the electoral college 
system und for the popular vote plan at the State Secretaries’ Annual Conven- 
tlon to be held In Providence, R. 1, June 24, 25, 20, 1062. Frank M. Jordan, 
secretary of state of California, Is a member of that special committee, 

The secretary of stute of Rhode Island, host of the convention, and the 
secretary of state of Arkansas, program chairman, have Invited Mr. Nordskog 
to speak before the entlre membership on the afternoon of June 25 on this vital 
subject. Nordskog is now preparing an amendment to the national Constitution 
which will be revealed for the tirat tle when he speaks before that convention: 
an amendment which he avers will be “bulletproof” against any possible political 
manipulation, and one which will forever safeguard the sacred right of the voter 
tp selecting the type of President and Vice President he wants, Instead of as at 
present being dependent upon the unpredictable gyrations of convention delegates 
whe are subject to boss control, 

Mr. and Mrs, Norvdskog, both concert sbogers, had reserved spaces on the 
Monarch alrplane to fly from New York to London on June 1 for a concert tour 
of 12 Kurepean nattons this summer, but at the tnsistence of friends canceled 
this tour in favor of bring'ng the message of this vital constitutional proposal to 
the American people this summer while the fron is hot, 

Any citfes or towns desiring Mr. Nordskog’s appearance to speak on this subject 
Will also have the privilege of hearing his wife, Gertrude Nordskog, dramutic 
soprano, sing, Communications may be sent to Audrae Nordskog, main 0. O. box 
2510, Taos Angeles 53, Cattt, 


Mr. Nornsxoa, This is from the Santa Cruz Labor Journal, April 
15, 1952, and the same article was published by the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Joseph Bredsteen He is the publisher of 15 American Federa- 
tion of Labor newspapers, And his newspaper goes to all of the eard- 
carrying members of the A. F. of I. in all those northern cities. Itisa 
“must” withthem. When they pay their dues, they have got to pay for 
this paper. So it is a very fine medium through which to reich them 
ona measure of this kind, 

So that was published in 15 papers. You may put that in the record 
if you so «esire. 
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The Nevada Evening Journal comes from Nevada, Towa, near Ames, 
the college town, where Mrs. Nordskog and TI both appeared on the 
television, That. is the only educational station, in fact. the only tele- 
yision station, in the State of Iowa, and that radiates 800 or 400 miles 
out from there, so we had a wonderful opportunity of mecting at least 
a quarter of a million people there. Ames is the next town to that. 
If you want, you can put that in the record, 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

{From Nevada (lowa) Eventny Journal, Saturday, July 20, 1052 


AROUND THE TowN With NELL—ForMEeR Story CoUNTIAN Sveanieapina Move- 
MENT FOR Dikkor NOMINATIONS 


* It was this “Round the Town” editor's privilege a few days ago (when he was 
in the city for a few hours) to have a chat with Andrae Nordskog, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., author, educator, publisher, Who had recently returned from 
Providence, R. 1, where he had been veynote speaker before the Nattonal Asso- 
elation of Secretaries of State—his topic being “Direct Hlection of President,” 
and abolition of the electoral cotlege system, 

At n mecting of the Natlonal Association of Secretaries of State held In New 
Orleans, February of this year, the association appofnted a committee of three 
members to prepare for the presentation at its annual convention in Providence 
in June, a proposal for the election of President and Vice President of the 
United States by popular vote and the abolition of the electoral college avatem-— 
and Andrae Nordskog was invited to make the keynote speech favoring this 
pron because of his years of untiring effort to bring about this much-needed 
change. 

After haying given 1,700 public talks throughout the Nation on the subjects 
of the Science of Money and Governmental Financing, Mr. Nordskog, who organ- 
ized the Presidential Direct-Klection League in 1928, 18 again spearheading a 
natlonwide movement for an amendment to the United States Constitution to 
provide for the nomination and election of President and Vice President by the 
popular vote of the people, and for the abolition of the electoral college system, 


WAS DESIGNED PLAN 


Mr. Nordskog bas spent a big part of 25 years in research wark with the 
highest election offctals of cities, counties, and States in an effort to work out 
a sound election plan. He has now designed a plan which he revealed at the 
Providence, R. T., convention, which calls for nu constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the nomination and election of President and Vice President by popular 
vote of the people and the abolition of (what he calls) the antiquate electoral 
college system. 

In 1934 this effort cnine within two votes of being approved by the United 
States Senate. He belfeves that now, with the interest shown by the scerctaries 
of state, together with an enlightened publite, victory fs in sight in 1933. 


WHAT OTIIERS BAY 


Stnce Mr. Nordskog will be devoting much time to the promotion of hls plan 
it eee to read the following press reports upon his ability as a public 
speaker. 

“[T have rarely heard a better platform performer.’~—Benjamin Franklin 
Affleck, past president of the Chicago Executive's Club, 

“He is an orator of eloquence and charm. He has a commanding stage pres- 
ence. His words carry conviction everywhere. Humor, pathos, good-natured 
ridicule, dignified invective run like silver threads through all his speeches,.”— 
Chicngo Leader. 

“Of all the cardinal points essential to perfect oratory, Mr. Nordskog possesses 
all of them,”—-Craig Smith, president, Trade Advisors Association, San Francisco, 


ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


Mr. Nordskog is an authorized teacher of constitutional law. He was a 
member of the 1947-49 constitutional revision committee, authorized by the 
California Legislature to draft a new constitution for that State. In 1933, 
when gold, as money, was taken out of circulation by Presidential decree and 
turned over to privately owned Federal Reserve banks, he filed suit in the 
Federal courts to bring that gold into the Treasury, allegedly resulting in the 
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saving of mlliton of dollars of profit for the Government, due to the increased 


price of the yellow metal. 
AGAIN, OTHER COMMENT 


“Andrace Nordskog, known to hundreds as the fighting chief of the Southern 
California Rate and Tari Comintission, is one of the most interesting men in 
publie life in Log Angetes,"—Los ANGELES HERALD, 

“Mr. Nordskog {fs one of the greatest champions for justice the people of Call- 
fornia have ever had on thelr side."—Bro Pink (Cat.) Citizen, 

“At the age of 23, Mr. Nordskog shared the lecture platform with the late 
William Jennings Bryan, Governor Hoch, of Kansas, and other notables.” 


THE LOCAL ANGLE 


Which brings us down to the local angle— which ts also very interesting. 

Andrae Nordskog was born and raised in Story City, Iowa. He ts a brother 
of 8. B. Nordskog, of Cedar Falls, former Nevada businessman, His early-ife 
history has an interesting local angle, 

Mr. Nordskog was fiscal agent of Boone, Marshall, and Story Counties for 
the United States Wireless Telegraph Co. He says, “In 1909 1 established tho 
first two wireless-telegraph stations In Iowa, and Story County has the honor 
of pioneering In wireless, 

“The first wireless message ever sent in Iowa was that of William Jennings 
Bryan to Governor Carroll at Des Moines when he was In Story County lee- 
turing on the Ames Chautauqua, I shared the lecture program with Willlam 
Jennings Bryan at that time.” 

Mr. Nordskog had with him in Nevada his charming wife, Gertrude Foy 
Nordskog, dramatle soprano, who accompanted him to Providence, R. 1, and 
sANg Aa group number before the National Association of Secretaries of State. 
She will accompany her husband on his trips in the Interest of his proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 

Mr. and Mrs. Nordskog recently canceled reservations made for a filght from 
New York to London on the Monarch airplane for a concert tour of 12 European 
nations during 1052, in order to carry on this campaign of education among the 
American people, Mr, Nordskog is a former grand opera leading tenor, 


Mr. Nonnsxoa. From Lineoln, Nebr., this was the editor of whom 
I spoke. I didn’t remember his initials, but he is James Io. Lawrence. 
And when I was here, cooperating with your good friend, Senator 
Norris, his secretary, whose name I have forgotten at the present 
time—it was in 1941, when you and I first met, Senator, that T met 
her. And she gave me an introduction on a little slip of paper to 
this Mr. J. E. Lawrence, She wrote him, “Dear Jimmy,” so she knew 
him quite well. And she told him to extend any courtesies to Mr. 
Nordskog, and so forth. This is the man who has the Norris trustee- 
ship to publish his book, and so forth. So that is a very interesting 
article regarding the same thing, and he favors this 100 percent. So 
any material you have on this, 1 know that he would fully appreciate, 
Senator, getting any information from you. That is the Lincoln Daily 
Star. He has a fine newspaper. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


(Lincoln Star, July 15, 1952} 
Conoress ‘To Gree Provosau: Dimect ELLc1ion Neepep, AUTHOR SAYS 


The conduct of the Republican National Convention and other recent political 
developments prove the need for direct election of our highest officials, the Presl- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, according to Andrae Nordskog, of 
Los Angeles, 

“We all know, or should know, of attempts at bribery, of party boss control 
of the buying and selling of blocs of delegates for huge sums of money at our 
national conventions, This system must be abolished ; be written off by historfang 
as tragedies of the past,” -he declares. 

Nordskog, who has been called one of America’s outstanding polltical thinkers, 
stopped in at the Star office for a brief visit with J. E. Lawrence, editor of the 
Lincoln Star, and Dr. John P, Senning, retired professor of political science at 
the University of Nebraska. 
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In the discussion which followed, Nordskog argued in favor of abolishing the 
electoral college, and revealed that he is coauthor of a bill which would repeal 
the 12th amendment of the Constitution and provide for the direct election of 
the President and Vice President. This bill Is scheduled to be placed before the 
83d Congress next January. 

If passed, this bill would become the 22d amendment to the Constitution. It 
provides for a primary election in each State, by which voters shall name their 
first, second, and third choice for a presidential candidate, 

The person receiving the greatest number of votes would become the nomince 
from his State. Then, in the natlonal election In November, the nominees from 
all States would appear on the ballot. 

Nordskog worked closely with Nebraska’s late Senator George Norris on a 
similar piece of legislation in 1934, That this bill fatled by one vote to get the 
required two-thirds majority vote in the Senate was viewed by the late Senator 
as one of the keenest disappointments of his career. 

Nordskog, who began his career as a newspaperman, sent the first wireless 
message for Wiliam Jennings Bryan at Ames, Jowa, in 1909. For several years 
he taught constitutional law in California schools, and, as a singer and instructor 
of vocal music was active in the inauguration of the Hollywood Bowl concerts. 

But his greatest fame has come as an author and orator. As a spenker, he has 
shared platform honors with Charles A. Lindbergh, Gen, Robert 5, Wood, Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, and other notable speakers. He was the keynote speaker at the 
national convention of secretaries of State at Providence, R. I, June 24-20, 
where he explained his views on direct election. 

Many willl remember Mr. Nordskog as the private Individual who fled sult 
against the Federal Reserve banks tn 1033 to disgorge the solid coins and bullion 
taken out of circulation by Presidential decree from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and turn them over to the United States Treasury. It has been estimated 
that his victory in this sult has saved the people of the United States 7 billion 
dollars protit over the past 17 years. 

Aud he financed this battle with funds from his own pocket, he says without 
regret. 


Mr. Nornsxoa, Then I have this here, which T think is just of his- 
toric significance: Great Political Revival. That is the first little 
brochure that we sent out from the Presidential Direct-Election 
League of America, I have the date here, Tuesday, May 29, 1928, at 
8 p.m. And it was advertising the big meeting we had. We had 
about 2,000 people out at that time, and it tells there about the brass 
bands. I think that should go in the records just as 0 matter of his- 
tory. 

If you also want a:copy of our first letterhead, I had that photo- 
stated. I only had ono copy left of that, so I photostated that for your 
records, : : 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

ANDRAE NorDSKOG ORGANIZED Group IN 1928 
GREAT POLITICAL REVIVAL 

Bring the Government Back to the People 

We Want One Hundred Per Cent Democracy 

We Want the Direct Election of the U. S. President 
We Want to Abolish the Oligarchical Electoral-College System 
This is the Greatest Move Toward FREEDOM since the 
SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Come, Bring your Neighbors, and Sign this New Declaration of FREEDOM 
from the corrupt TEA POT DOME Political Machine 


Powerful speakers of national repute will tell facts that will rock the nation. 
Heald’s Pacific American Band of 85 pfeces will stir you with music that 
inspired the PATRIOTS OF OLD. 
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Old Fashioned Political Torch Light automobile parade headed by the Band 
will form at Avenue 50 and Pasadena Avenue at 7 P.M. Sharp and procede on 
Pasadena Ave, to York Boulevard to North Avenue 54 thence to Franklin High 
School. 

Come Join the Parade and help make history. 


The Time: Tuesday, May 20, 1928, 8. P. M. sharp 
The Place: Franklin High School Auditorium, 820 No. Avenue 64 


PRESIDENTIAL Dirnect-ISLECTION LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


ANDRAB BB. NORDSKOG, chatrman FLORENCE WIRTIY, Secr’y 

CHAS, C, WOODARD, Financlat Secr'y W. BE. ELLIS, Treasurer 

ANDRAE B. NORDSKOG R. G. VANS W. E. BELLIS 
EXECUTIVE CHAIUMAN EXECUTIVE BECKETARY TREASURER 


8842 BOUTH MENI.O AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
PRESIDENTIAL DIRECT-ELECTION LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Organized May 29th, 1928 


MOTIVE! AMEND OUR NATIONAL CONSTITUTION 80 AB 10 YROVIDE FOR THE DIREQT 
ELECTION OF OUR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT AND FOREVER ABOLISH OUR ANTI- 
QUATED ELECTURAI-COLLEGE SYSTEM 


Mr. Norpskxoo. Then, here is the Berkeley Daily Gazette. This is 
dated August 14, 1952, by Mervin D, Field, director, the California 
Poll, sort of a Gallup Poll in California, And at the top he says: 
“7 Out of 10 Prefer Nationwide Primary to Party Conclaves.” And 
he says, in part, and I will read just a small part: 


While the nominating conventions held by the Re abiicans and Democrats 
in Chicago last month captured the attention of most of the Nation, Californians 
do not think they are necessarily the best Way to nominate candidates for the 
Presidency. 

Expressing their views on the ftssue of political conventions versus a nation- 
wide primary, 7 out of 10 Californians told interviewers for the California Poll 
that they would favor a nationwide primary to select candidates, 


I think that is significant, and if you wish to introduce that you 


may. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


{From Berkeley (Calif.) Dally Gazette, August 14, 1952) 
CALIFORNIA PoLL—7 OuT OF 10 Preven NATIONWIDE Patmany To Panty CONCLAVES 
(By Mervin D. Field, director, the California poll) 


While the nominating conventions held by the Republicans and Democrats 
in New York Inst month captured the attention of most of the Nation, Call- 
fornians do not think they are necessarily the best way to nominate candidates 
for the Presidency. 

Expressing their views on the issue of political conventions versus a nation- 
wide primary, 7 out of 10 Californians told interviewers for the California 
Poll that they would favor a nationwide primary to select candidates. Only 
about 1 in 5 thought that the present political convention system would be a 
better method of nomination. 

it happens that both California delegations to the conventions remained stead- 
fast to the end in voting for the candidates selected by the voters back home, 
While their reasons for doing this may have been different, in this sense they 
fulfilled the principle of a preferential primary of voting for the Callfornia 
electorate’s choices on every rollcall. 

At the Republican convention, the California delegation stood by Gov. Earl 
Warren even after Gen. Dwight Efsenhower had obtained a clear majority 
of the delegates. Senator Estes Kefauver also had the loyal support of the 
California Democratic delegation, even when it became clear he could not win. 
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PUBLIO OPINION 


On the heels of the two conventions, California Poll interviewers talked to 
~a scientifically selected cross section of the California public and questioned 
them as follows on the convention fssue: 

“Some people have said that It would be better to choose presidential candi- 
dates in a nationwide primary election than to pick them in political party 
conventions as we do now. Which method do you think would be better—a 
nationwide primary election, or political party conventions?” 

Here nre the answers given as the memory of both conventions was still 
fresh In minds of most of the public: 

Prefer nationwide presidential primary—all voters, 69 percent. Democrats, 
67 percent. Republicans, 72 percent. 

Prefer political party conventions—all voters, 20 percent. Democrats, 21 
percent, Republicans, 18 percent, 

No opinion—all voters, 11 percent, Democrats, 12 percent. Republicans, 10 
percent. ‘ 

Although slightly fewer Democrats than Republicans favor the nationwide 
primary idea, the difference {s small, and the Issue could be called nonpartisan, 


SEVERAT. PLANS OFFERED 


Several plans to set up a nationwide presidential primary have been advanced, 
Senntor Paul Douglas of Iinois and Representative Charles I, Bennett of 
Florida have proposed that Congress pass a law directing the Attorney General 
to work out with individual States a plan for such an election with the Federal 
Government paying part of the expense, 

. Senator George Smathers of Florida had proposed a constitutional amendment 
which would make primaries for President a part of constitutional law. 

A time-honored method of selecting candidates grew up to meet the needs of 
the times. (Conventions have no special authorization in either the United 
States Constitution or in direct Federal law.) Before modern means of trans- 
portation and communteation were developed, it was impossible for men who 
were secking the nomination fo%get around to sce the mass of voters. For this 
reason, the custom of having cofiventions in centrally located cities was adopted 
so that representatives of the voters of different parties could meet the candidates 
and select one as the party standard bearer, 


PURPOSE OUTMODED 


Now thut modern means of transportation and communication have made It 
possible for men who are seeking the nomination to present their views and their 
personalities to nearly every corner of the United States in a short time, one of 
the main reasons for having notalinating conventions has virtually disappeared, 

The answers of Californians to the question asked by the California Poll is an 
expression of the feeling that the Nation has outgrown the need for conventions, 
The public can see and hear for itself the men who are running and they no longer 
feel that they need to delegate the authority to choose a party representative to 
the few people who can attend a convention, 

(Copyright, 1952, by the California Poll and Field Research Co. For publica- 
tion by subscribers only.) 

Mr. Norpsxoa. I made a little study, Mr. Chairman, of the previous 
testimony that. you were so kind as to let mo read yesterday, and there 
are only one or two things. I think it was Senator Kefauver that 
made mention of this. Senator Kefauver said that of theso States, 
only three, including California, require the delegate to be pledged 
toa certain candidate, and so forth. I would like to particularly have 
you call that to Senator Kefauver’s attention, that the California law 
does not require the pledge; that, as I stated in my talk today, they just 

refer it. And, of course, they do not have to vote for the candidate. 

1ey just change it at, will. ; 

There are many things that I have touched upon in others of the 
talks that I have made throughout the United States, and I never 

stereotype a talk. It is just against my grain. I only do it when I 
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am on the radio or television, when I have to do it. I usually just 
take some high spots like that and then muke reference to them. And 
then down through these, I have selected most of the material that I 
have used in my presentation to your honorable committee. 

Oh, yes. Here is something very important. Wherever I have 
been, most of the places I have had petitions, just typed them myself. 
And I want you honorable gentlemen to realize that Mr. Nordskog, 
with no stenographic help, and just doing this himself at nights, has 
had an awful lot of work to do typing petitions and all that sort of 
stuff. But I would make them up in this form: 


PETITION TO CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


We, the undersigned citizens of the United States of America, do hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States to adopt lezislation necessary for the amend- 
ment to the Constitution, whereby the electoral-college system will be abolished 
and which will provide for the nomination of candidates for President and Vice 
President by the popular vote of the people, and for the election of President and 
Vice President by the popular vote of the people. 

T appreciate the names that are on this particular petition, because 
it is headed by Rupert Hughes, the famous novelist, who is pictured 
here with Mrs. Roosevelt. and so on. All of the undersigned are 
members of the Hollywood Authors Club, and these men are the 
writers of Hollywood, the scenario writers, book writers, and all that 
sort of stuff. 

I am not going to clutter up your files with those names, because in 
my cases the names are not legibly written, but I refer to them 
quickly. ‘These are some from the Hollywood’s Woman’s Club, and 
ever so many petitions have not been delivered to me, because after I 
would leave the committees they would phone and say they had them, 
and I failed to call and get them, and in many cases they failed to 
send them. These are Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Burbank, and Glen- 
dale people. 

Then here is something that will be. I know, very interesting to you, 
Mr. Chairman. You know where Upham is in North Dakota? - 

The Crramsman. Very well. I have been there many times. 

Mr. Nornskoa. It is a small town? 

The Cuairman. A town of about 400 people. 

Mr. Nornsxoc. Yes. There was an aged Norwegian, Arne H. Moen. 
He had written to me several years ago. He has read several of my 
books. And he said, “Mr. Nordskog, what are you doing for your 
country at the present time?” So I told him about this activity. He 
said, “Send me a petition.” I did, and he filled it out, and then the 
dear old fellow wrote and said that the doctor “says my 82-year-old 
heart isn’t so strong any more, but as long as I can walk I will do this.” 

And he had petitions from 20 towns up around Upham. You will 
recognize perhapssome of those. If you want that particular petition,. 
you may keep that, because that is from your own State. And he has 
just promped all over the country to get those, and I appreciate it very 
much. 

(The petition referred to is as follows:) a 


PETITION TO CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


We, the undersigned citizens of the United States of America, do hereb ti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to adopt legislation necessary for the 
amendment to the Constitution, whereby the electoral college system will be 
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abolished and whitch will provide for the nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice President by the popular vote of the people, and for the election of 
President and Vice President by the popular vote of the people. 


A. P. Aardahl, White Earth, N. Dak. 

. A. Thompson, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Edward Dannewt, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Elmo Norsatedt, White Earth. N. Dak. 
Ralph Norstedt, White Earth. N. Dak, 

M. C. Peterson, White Barth, N. Dak, 

FE. K. Jelised White Farth. N. Dak. 

Carl Brown, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Emmett Moore, White Earth. N. Dak, 
Snmes Anrdahl. White Farth. N. Dak, 
Martin Bingen, Palermo, N. Dak. 

Johnny Scholdrup, Palermo, N. Dak. 

Olaf Holmen, White Earth, N. Dak. 

O. 8. Hanson, White Earth. N. Dak, 

Joe Hanson, White Earth, N. Dak. 

Otto Mahownld, White Earth. N. Dak, 
Mrs. Ralph Norstedt, White Earth. N. Dak, 
Maynard Godelohn, White Earth. N. Dak, 
John G. Hanson, White Earth. N. Dak. 
Mrs, J. G. Hanson, White Barth, N. Dak. 
Mra. James Arrdohl, White Enurth, N. Dak, 
Mrs. A. P. Anrdahl. White Farth, N. Dak. 
Eugene Ft. Enger. White Earth. N. Dak. 
Oscar Wardlow, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Ivan Olson, White Farth. N. Dak, 

T. EF. Stone, White Earth, N. Dak. 

Peter Locken, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Danio} Meland, White Furth, N. Dak, 
Melvin Kjosen, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Cart Thompson, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Vernon Thompson, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Oscar Ronn, White Earth. N. Dak. 

Roy Johnson, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Mildred Thompson, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Carl Hanson. White Earth. N. Dak. 

Mra, Carl Hanson, White Earth, N. Dak. 
J. H. MacMonagle, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Carl C. Locken, White Earth. N. Dak. 
Mrs. Car] Locken. White Earth, N. Dak, 
Johnny Nelson, White Earth. N. Dak. 
Mrs. Roy Johnson, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Mrs, Joe Hanson, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Mra, Fred Franson, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Karl Meland, Ross, N. Dak. 

Mra. Karl Meland, Ross, N. Dak. 

Harold Roehl, White Earth. N. Dak. 

Mrs, J. C. Law, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Philip Eroos, White Eearth. N. Dak, 

J.C. Law, White Earth. N. Dak. 

Fred Franson, White Earth, N. Dak. 
John D. Carter, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Mrs. John 1. Carter, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Mrs. Olaf Holmen. 

EB. G. Enger, White Earth. N. Dak, 

Mrs. E. G. Enger, White Earth. N. Dak. 

A. Grotter, White Earth, N. Dak, 

Sim Fox, White Earth, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Sim Fox, White Earth, N. Dak. 

F. F. Barst, White Earth, N. Dak. 

Mra. M. C. Peterson, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Mra. G. O. Baugs, White Earth. N. Dak, 
Guet Baugs, White Earth, N, Dak. 
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Frank LaBar, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Clarence Helling, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Forest Estby, Powers Lake, N. Dak, 
Selmer Engebretson, Minot, N. Dak, 
Ole P. Lokken, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Chas. Mork, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Olaf R. Tvenge, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Adolph Brinden, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Margaret Brinden, White Earth, N. Dak. 
LD. Danielson, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Joseph B. Zunich, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Axel Anderson, White Earth, N. Dak. 
Albert Dannewltz, White Earth, N. Dak, 
Mrs. Anna Dunnewitz, White Earth, N. Dak. 
1, M. Olsen, Stanley, N. Dak. 

Harry ©. La Bar, White Earth, N. Dak, 
T. T. Kongsie, Upham, N. Dak. 

Arne II. Moen, Uphain, N. Dak. 

Rerry faa, Upham, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Berry Faa, Upham, N. Dak, 

TI. E. Werle, Upham, N. Dak. 

Elmo, Moen, Upham, N. Dak. 

L. If. Moen, Upham, N. Dak. 

George Kongsile, Upham, N. Dak, 
Johanna Moen, Upham, N. Dak. 
Annette Kongsie, Upham, N. Dak, 
Henry Moen, Upham, N. Dak. 

Edwin L. Moen, Upham. N. Dak, 

Mrs. Edwin Moen, Upham, N. Dak. 

O. S. Lundervold, Upham, N. Dak, 
Harley Moen, Denbigh. N. Dak. 

Mrs. Harley Moon, Denbigh, N. Dak, 
Lloyd Moen, Denbigh, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Lloyd Moen, Denbigh, N. Dak. 

O. M. Anderson, Upham, N. Dak. 

It. C. Jacobson, Upham, N, Dak. 
Williaw Ahner, Upham, N. Dek. 
Gideon Mehlhoff, Upham, N. Dak, 
Chris Willman, Bantry, N. Dak. 

Wm. Johnson, Bantry, N. Dak. 

George F. Rice, Upham, N. Dak. 

Theo. O. Miller, Upham, N. Dak. 
Alfred Berg, Upham, N. Dak. 

Lester Moer, Upham. N. Dak. 

Henry Schnabel, Upham, N. Dak, 
Henry Schepp, Upham, N. Dak, 

Egon Gessney, Upham, N. Dak. 

A. Swanson, Upham, N. Dak. 

G. J. Jurgenson, Upham, N. Dak, 
Lester Becker, Uphain, N. Dak. 
Reuhen T. Toueplee, Upham, N. Dak, 
G. L. Christianson, Upham, N. Dak. 
Selmer Rodsold, Upham, N. Dak. 

Aug Zeletzh, Upham, N. Dak. 

Lester Gulbranson, Upham, N. Dak. 
Hjolmar Goodman, Upham, N. Dak. 
Finley R. Nielsen, Upham, N. Dak. 
Henry Smith, Upham, N. Dak. 

J. O. Almquist, Upham, N. Dak. 

Wm, Mettler, Upham, N. Dak. 

Henry S. Johnson, Bantry, N. Dak. 
Fred K. Miller, Deering, N. Dak. 
Kenneth L. Miller, Upham, N. Dak, 

S. F, Magnuson, Upham, N. Dak. 
Andrew Burlog, Upham, N. Dak. 
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Lars A. Holte, Upham, N. Dak. 
Morgan Erickson, Upham, N. Dak. 
Ellard Swanson, Bantry, N. Dak. 

C. A. Knights, Upham, N. Dak. 

Peter Pehrson, Upham, N. Dak. 
Arthur Grondahl, Deering, N. Dak. 
Andrew H. Christensen, Upham, N. Dak. 
A. J. Rubbert, Upham, N. Dak. 

T, T, Kongsiie, Upham, N. Dak. 

W. H. Reinke, Upham, N. Dak. 
Aaron Torr, Bantry, N. Dak. 
Herman Torno, Upham, N. Dak. 
Walter J. Boye, Gardiner, N. Dak. 
Reuben Moen, Upham. N. Dak. 
Orville K, Herschlip, Upham, N. Dak. 
Lester F. March, Upham, N. Dak. 
Andrew Halvorson, Upham, N. Dak. 
Henry Johnson, Bantry, N. Dak. 

J, A. Wik, Upham, N. Dak, 

Ben Mittler, Upham, N. Dak. 

H. R. Welstad, Upham, N. Dak. 
Bjarne Skar, Upham, N. Dak. 

Oliver Lunde, Upham, N. Dak. 

John Reiler, Garslena, N. Dak. 

W. B. Shornski, Upham, N. Dak. 
Henry Schnakel, Upham, N. Dak. 
Lester Becker, Upham, N. Dak. 
Marvin Goodman, Upham, N. Dak. 
Ole Michelson, Upham, N. Dak. 
Robert Geske, Box E:, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Id Galvin, 318 21st Street NW., Minot, N. Dak, 
Wilfred Ralston, Souris, N. Dak. 
Gerald Cornoy, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Jacob Schmdit, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Mrs. Jacob Schmidt, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Johnnie Debele, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Nathantel Brandt, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Louis Gud, Kramer, N. Dak. 

Craig Cattanach, Kranier, N. Dak. 
Glen Giffen, Souris, N. Dak. 

August Welk, 401 First Street NE., Minot, N. Dak. 
Mrs. Robert Geske, Kramer, N. Dak, 
Alvin Evinson, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Fred Doman, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Gustav Krenz, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Arthur Krenz, Russell, N. Dak. 
Marvin Hell, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Ralph Otto, Upham, N. Dak. 
Margaret Teske, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Mary B. Nichol, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Gustav Teske, Jr., Kramer, N. Dak. 
N. A. Fuchs, Kramer, N. Dak. 

RB. O. Knudson, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Emory Marzolf, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Ernest Gessner, Kramer, N. Dak, 
Marvin Thiel, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Henry A. Debele, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Wm. G. Teske, Kramer N. Dak. 
Ephraim Brandt, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Edwin Brandt, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Herman Kuebler, Souris, N. Dak. 
Arthur H. Narimann, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Max Teske, Kramer, N. Dak. 

Henry Torno, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Emanuel Brandt, Kramer, N. Dak. 
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Raymond Gust, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Bernie Torno, Kramer, N. Dak, 
Alfred Teske, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Arthur Czarnetzki, Gardena, N. Dak. 
Fred Badke, Gardena, N. Dak. 
Raymond Badke, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Emilia Badke, Gardena, N. Dak. 
George Thiel, Kramer, N. Dak. 
Herbert Butsch, Upham, N. Dak, 

Mr. Norpskoa. Here is a petition from Chicago. I made a speech 
in Chicago, and the people have sent me petitions from there, and also 
from down at San Etemnente, and Dana Point, and San Juan Capis- 
trano, where the swallows fly on March 17, on St. Patrick’s Day. 
They had a union meeting of the high school district from several 
cities and towns on the coast down there, and they, too, all signed 
these. In fact, I never had enough petitions. In every case, they 
would say, “Where are more petitions?” I promised to send them, 
and in most cases I have forgotten to do it, because I, too, have to 
earn a living, and I have other things to do except this, although I am 
doing this because I love to do it. 

And then in Tucson, Ariz., the secretary of state of Arizona, Wesley 
Bolin, of whom I told you, who was the president of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State—came from Phoenix to Tucson, 
driving 135 miles, 270 miles roundtrip, just to introduce me. There 
were a thousand people in the Union High School that. night, at the 
people’s forum. The newspapers were very courteous. ‘They gave 
us a big space to review it. And they didn’t have enough petitions 
to go around in Tucson, Ariz. 

There are some from Long Beach; 113 businessmen, members of 
the Rotary Club, in about 5 minutes signed this petition. 

I would like to have your committee just know the reaction that I 
personally have had from the people, because I have never enjoyed a 
campaign such as I have this. It has been heartwarming, because I 
find that the people are so willing to support this proposal. They 
know the time has come, and we have got to change this. 

The Cuatrsan. It would interest you, Mr. Nordskog, to know 
that this August Welk, of Minot, N. Dak., whose name appears on 
this petition, is a cousin of the famous conductor who has these 
nationwide television programs. 

Mr. Norpskoa. Isn’t that interesting. I thought you would be 
interested particularly in that petition. 

k The Cirainman, There are a great many people on here whom I 
now. 

Mr. Nornskoa. I brought along something that will be so convine- 
ing, if we take the time to review it. In the first place, the legal 
journal (the Los Angeles Daily Journal) publishes the number of 

recincts, and so forth, during the elections. That is an official 
‘must.” But in this paper, in 1948, they advertise that the presidential 
primary was to be held the first day of June 1948, Now, that is the 
correct date, all right. But the election code says May, and the legis- 
Jature has failed to notice that, so that they are actually violating their 
own code by having it on the right day. I won’t take any exception to 
that. It is just an oversight by the legislature. But then, anyone 
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like myself, who has done so much research work, cannot help but 
take cognizance of it, because that is what confuses the election offi- 
cials. Many times they may fail to perform their duties, because they 
don’t know what to do. They are told by the code to do one thing, 
and by the instruction sheets to do something else. 

I have before me, dated November 8, 1932, a copy of a document 
showing the method by which they used to list the names of the presi- 
dential electors. And on this ballot it says, “For electors of President 
and Vice President of the United States, vote for 22.” ‘Then they have 
got the names of the political parties, Prohibition, Socialist, Repub- 
Nican, and so on. I just want you to see that that is the way it was. 
And later on they changed it, so that they have taken the names of the 
delegates, or the electors, off, and then put the name of the President 
and Vice President on, which is a misnomer. It is incorrect. And 
if it ever goes to the Supreme Court, the Supreme Court will declare 
that to be unconstitutional. 

They say, “Mr. Nordskog, why don’t you test it? Why don’t you 
go into court?” LT have tried it 3 or 4 different times, and every time 
we are stymied by the district attorney, the city attorney, and the 
attorney general, by this statement. They say, “Mr. Nordskog, unless 
you are a candidate that was adversely affected by that, you are not 
qualified to present such a case in court.” Well, then they just laugh 
me out of court. We have never had a test of it. 

This ballot I have from May 1936, presidential primaries, is from 
San Francisco. 

The Cyainman. What puzzles me is: Why do you not become a 
candidate, so that you will be eligible to take it to court? 

Mr. Norpskoa. Well, now, Senator, I think you are putting bad 
ideas in Mrs. Nordskog’s head. Because, you see, we were married 
several years ago, and we are sort of making a vacation as well as 
a political matter of this, and we are kind of on our honeymoon to- 
gether. But thanks for the compliment, Senator. 

Now, there isa San Francisco ballot that has 29 blank spaces on the 
machine. At the same time there are 48 delegates to be elected. And 
so, when they say, “Use the write-in,” that is absolutely physically 
impossible. the voter is stymied and denied his constitutional basic 
rights, so decided by all the courts, of writing in what he desires on 
the ballot. 

Then I have one of 1940. ‘That is the San Francisco machine ballot. 
We haven’t used the machine ballots much in southern California. 
The county bought, I think, 200 machines for experimental pur- 
poses, but in this last election there were so many propositions on it 
they could not use the machine ballots. So the machine ballots were 
for sale for junk. 

Now, that is for 1940, November 5. Theso are the presidential 
electors, and so forth. The spaces there are not adequate to provide 
for a write-in should a voter decide to do that. 

Here in 1940, this is the November ballot, Mr. Chairman, and under 
the caption of “Presidential Electors,” they have printed the names 
of the presidential and vice presidential candidates. And, course, 
that is a misnomer, and if it ever goes to any court, whether it is a 
superior court or supreme court, they would have to say, “This thing 
is not legal.” Because how can the secretary of state certify it? And 
I said to Frank Jordan, the secretary of State, when I was up there 
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: Public Accountant FRANK H. MOUSER = Judge of SS Ure BRE or ~ourt Sees! 
ERNEST E. WOOD alae Le ead 


Attorney at Law 


Judge of the Superior Court 








DANIEL J. PATRICK 
Incumbent 














eg halal he et es Office No. Five Vote for One 
LEGISLATIVE DUDLEY S. VALENTINE | 
Judge of the Superior Court 
Member Assembly 
Forty-Fourth District Vote for One 
EDWARD E. ELLIOTT 
uARD Ee ELLIO 44th Judge of the Supertor Court 
___District, California’ fornia Legislature eaereee Office No. Six Vote for One 
STEVE M. DOW a a aes 
CARYL M. SHELDON 
___Journalist ; : Judge of the Superior Court | 
JULIA M. SHEEHAN 
Public Relati tions 
beaver et ie Chet oe te a B Judge of the Superlor Court 
oe ee eT Office No. Seven Vote for One 
B WILL IAM J. PALMER 
Judge of the Superior Court 





Tudge of the Seeder Court 
Office No. Eight 


ene, 


WILLIAM S. BAIRD 
Judge of the Superior Court 


oe a nen oe RR 2 i A 


__ Vote s for One One 








ms ARTHUR S. GUERIN 
___Judge of the Municipal Court it 


Judge of the Superior Court 
a Office No. Nine 


a JOSEPH W. VICKERS 
Judge c of f the Superior ¢ Court - 





Vote for One 





am in i nen ae a ee ee ee be 





" Office No. Fifteen 


“THURMOND CLARKE 
<Jnege of the Superior Court 


ainetlBar this ee er ee eee 


Judge of the Superior Court 
Office No. Thirteen — 


Vote for One 


GEORGE A. DOCKWEILER 
__ Judge of the Superior Court 





ees Sei: 


Judge of the Superior Court 
Office No. . Fourteen 


JOHN GEE CLARK 
Judge of | the Superior Court 


Vote for One 














wa~- ee ee eee 


inden of the Suit Court 





Vote for One 


NEWCOMB CONDEE 
Judge of the Superior Court 


Judge of the Superior Court 
Office No. Sixteen 


WILLIAM R. McKAY 
Judge of the Superior Court 





Vote for One 








Nudge of the Sipser Court 
Office No. Seventeen 


ALFRED E. PAONESSA 
Judge of the Superior Court 





Vote for One 


Judge of the Superior Court 
Vote for One 


Office No. Eighteen 


ee ny 








KURTZ KAUFFMAN 
Judge of the Superior Court 


‘RICHARD A. IBANEZ 
Lawyer 








Judge of the Superior Coat 


Office No. Twenty- Two Vote for One 





PAUL NOURSE 
Judge of the Superior Court 








Judge of the Superfor Court 
Office No. Twenty- Three 


WILBUR C. CURTIS 
Judge of the Superior Court 





Judge of the Superior Court 
Office No. Twenty-Four 


THOMAS J. CUNNINGHAM 


P Judge of the Superior Court 


Vote for One 


Judge of the Superior Court 
Office No. Twenty-Five 


PHILIP H. RICHARDS 
Judge of the Superior Court 


Vole for One 





Judge of the Superlor Court 
Office No. Twenly-Shx Vote for One 






KENNETH C. NEWELL 
Judge of the Superior Court 







judge of the Sussiiee Gourk. 
Office No. Twenty-Seven __ Vote for 1 One 


ORLANDO H. RHODES 
ee Judge of the Superior Court 








_Vote for One 


| COUNTY. | 
District Attorney 
WILLI L IAM K. 


District Attorney 
County of Los Ang 






Vote for One | 





. SIMPSON 
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BAWALTER B. OWEN, Liberty 

7 “GEORGE yp. VATHICK, Baths vt; 
@ WARNRR ADHLY,- Liberty 

LM. SHELTON, Propiosin bo 
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). OXENDINE, Prohibition 





INSTRUCTIONS T0 VOTERS 


Top of 
, group. 
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io 


For Electors of President and Vice-President 

















al eae Of the United States Vote for Twenty-two 
vo, i For Electors of President and Vice-President Cea cerca mise tin Sen Rane 
oe of the United States = Vote for Twenty-two fe CP PON SINCLAIR, Socialist ; lee 
/ pier nee rats : SOR ET aL as 
Re: ec ecee aas ge | meme BEGEORGE R. KINKPATRICK, Socialist 
‘ae ~! a ee i ee ee ee . i 
ve Bg eae Oy ' wat ee re me ee -———, 
; ETHEL G, HUBLER, Probibition KATE €. GARTZ, Socralist 
a aaa ae 
ere tr Mag LENS TY ST eT nT cee Sere ROR Ea aye we Bs gn PS oh eg A . act 
Jig BPJOUN C. BELL, Propibition | AARON SHAPIKO, Sociatict | 
‘DANA G. BOLEYN, Prohibition = 4 ELRERT I TORTER, Socialist > 
See Bauue asain! oe a ee Sr i 
bt JE Sf NS WHEELER, a ‘ DACKUS. Socialis : 
ar ee  Beohibition 3 ELIJAH BACKUS, Sociabist R 
ae ee . sd eS Se a din 8 ee ee I ee aco e 
eh cee RO BSAMUEL WEISENEI RG, Sociation ' 4 
Moar cispiged aenacek. |. Cg! ROE pe cabaidiiadiimtaiaie wiaeiet.* 
Be aaa a HARRY SHERR, So. ialist | z 
i ee oy Reset a ete, - £ 
7 Je S. EDWARDS, Prohibition | a fences (ain eek : 
pe § teint es —~ Fa ; 
ae i nae . & a See ia MASI pk ese re 
Dest) BP THOMAS H, JAMES, Prohibition : PAVERS ATA Cala | 
ao (aeRO ener 43 Pepsi Be 3 tet el vain | 
is Wa Be MOORE, cronibithis | 4 ADAM GLADYS, Socialist 
a Irae s Sea eerie aad Siegel peed! Deneck, «aac 
BS Ro JIS ORs, Pronibition CASIMIR TF OLENTEWICZ, Socialist, LJ 
Bae ee atic eee Sie aa ere DY 2 esate eT Sig ds eee lle _ .. 
JAMES roM, JENSEN, Prohibition ; AGNES H DOWNING, Socialist { = 
ee ee eee Re SOL LeT Oe: STC 
‘i BMINNIE GOLDIUWAITE, Prohibition | : a B FORREST f. VOORHIS, Socialist | 8 
e 8 
he deat che oe SS alias Ee tame eee © 
JOSEPH FUSCH, Prohibition . § JOSEPH PORTON, Socialist | a 
i moi | BE 
no BAW. PL FASSETT, Prohibition PoE 8 BALTHEA M. PACE, Suciatist | 
re I es Se 
POLS ROLLINS) Prohibition PB OBARVEY Ro EDWARD, Socialist | 
Sie Sete a ORR ne IO Seacteeas H MEeY 7 2) dd ote i 2, 
B.G. RATH, Prohibition | be Oe ADDIE M. BENEDICT, Socialist F 
: n 
ree be pn as, re fees : - eo ew ames Peace 2 aoe sees! 
L. £ BLOCHMAN, Veohibition | ae SAMUEL S. WHITE, Socialist j 
Ee eeemaneamens empaneiene nee $ 
ag - OM. EL LEAVES, Prohibition = RLANCHE FE. TIPTON, Socialist § 
en: ee enweeerynmnen ne ne reel g oeree ey, gee | ie See eee 5 
: M. SHELTON, Prohibition | (© Bororat a. canner, Socata i 
BO I es dese he Se ie sates Ree ae i 
i : vee nee ee 
2 El Oy OSES DINE, Bronibition ane ROBERT 2B. WHITAKER, Socialist i End of 
J _ ae eee ere ee a at Ne ee } Rroup. 
ee. SRA HYDEN EYN, Prohibiti | end of i al 
: BLUWACIVDEN BOLEYN Trelbaiti | I group. ME CARLOS S, STANLEY, Republican || Top of 


i: group. 
MRS. Job EQQZABE SE PASWLESS, 
Republican 


BWARKY AL MULTON, Republican 


HERBERE RERRIGAN, Repstht can 
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ry GEORGE AL GAGE bl a att - 
Fe 
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ne ae 


i | 


ROBERT B. WHITAKER, Socialist 
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Fer Electors of President and Vice-President 





of the United States Vote for Twenty-two 
ANNE BANNING, Democrat | Top of 
oi HE SS Reem ot Se verte ed ne group. 
EDWARD W. CAHILL, Democrat | 
Ae oe Ne ee ese ee ] 
JOHN PL CARTER, Democrat | 
eneee ee er ea esee eres Saee 
P. J CONKLING, Democrat | H 





R. F. DEL VALLE, Democrat 


CHARLES O. DUNBAR, Deinocrat 


JONN T. GAFFEY, Democrat 


NICOLA GLIULIL, Democrat 
PETER J. HAGGERTY, Democrat 


HENRY FE. HARWOOD, Democrat 


MRS. CLARA H. HELLER, Democrat 


J. ED HUGHES, Democrat 


W. R. JACOBS, Democrat 





MATTISON B. JONES, Democrat 


JOHN E. KING, Democrat 


JOHN STEPHEN McGROARTY, 
Democrat 


SPATRICK FRANCIS O'ROURKE, 
Democrat 





JACKSON H. RALSTON, Democrat 


B CALVIN L. RUSSELL, Democrat 








GEORGE M. SPICER, Democrat | 
MRs. MARY MARSHALL WILEY, : End of 
Democrat * group. 
i 


Gi ORGi M.S PEER, decreased 


MRo. MARY MARSHALL WILEY, 


Dt oro 





' Endof 
i wroup. 
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GENERAL TICKET—14th Congressional, 38th £ 





CONGRESSIONAL 
United States Senator 


ROBERT P. (BOB) SHULER, | 


Prohibition 












Vote for One 








TALLANT TUBRS, Republican 
Rope Manufacturer 







WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO, Democrat 
Lawyer 






Representative in Congress 
Fourteenth District 


WILLIAM D. CAMPBELL, Republican 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 


Vote for One 





THOMAS Ff. FORD, Democrat 
Member of City Council 


| 
| 


| 
LEGISLATIVE. 


a Momber of the Assembly 
; Sixty-Second District 


BELLSWORTH COURTNEY, Democrat | 


Vote for One 


FREDERICK M. ROBERTS, Republican 
Assemblyman 





JUDICIAL 


Judge of the Superior Court 
Office No. Five 


g THOMAS LL. AMBROSE i 
; Judge of the Municipal Court : 








WALTER S. GATES | 
Judge of the Superior Court H 














i Judge of the Supertor Court 





Office Ne. Twelve Vote fer Ove 
CHARLES PL JOHNSON 
City Prosecutor of Los Angeles 
ISAAC PACHT ; 
Judge of the Superior Court | 


I ude of te Superior Cort 
Office No. Thirteen 


WILBUR C. CURTIS 
Judge of the Municipal Court ae 


nth ane we a. 


Vete tor One 


ee ee eee ee 


ry Poy TENS 
CHARLES P. JOHNSON 
City Prosecutor of Los Angeles 


‘Padet 
. group 


Vote for One & 


SE a 


To vote for a candidate of your selection, stamp a cross (X) in the voting square next to ths right of the name of such candidate. Where tw 
® number of candidates who are to be elected. To vote for all or a group of persons, stamp a cross (X) in the square opposite such group. To vote 


gs amendment, stamp a cross (X) in the voting square after the word “‘Yes’’ or after the word “‘No.”” All marks except the cross (X) are forbidden. 


SPECIAL RECALL 
NO VOTE SHALL BE COUNTED FOR ANY CANDIL 


TO BE RECALLED FROM OFFICE UNLESS THE VOTE 
RECALL OF THE PERSON SOUGHT TO BE RECALLE 











Shall JOHN LL. FLEMING he re- S! 
called from the office cf Judge of she recal 
Superior Court of Los Anye'es the 
County ? Cour 

ae 

Candidates to succecd JOHN E PLEMENG in _G 

B case he be remeved from the office of Judge of the JB ine 
Superior Court on Los Angelos County. the { 
i Judge of the Superior Court Vote for One Jud” 
PIDA MAY ADAMS MA 
Judge Municipal Court Los Argeles | . 
WILLIAM fi PALMER : | WH. 
Judge of the Municipal Court ; 
ARI 

THE GROUNDS ON WHICH SUCH REMOVAL 

1S SOLGHT Al: 

(1) That the acthons of said JOUN L. FLEMING 
as Judge of said Superior Court, in connection with B 
recelvership matters pending in ratd Court, cousdi- L an 
tuto @ viuiatiun of long and well--xtabiished) prin- 
ciples geverning Jodichl conduct, and directly fine qt) 
volve the Interests of the pubile witch looks tu the FORD 
Court: for the unprejudiced dceterntoation of the tien 
sixhts of Hugants, Court 

That sald JOHN L, FLEMING has conducted I estab 
himself in his judictal office in a mauncr prejudletat and 
to the proper administration of justice, sud tint his whic 
practices have, of necessity, intertercd with the MI termi 
proper performance of his duthles a Judge, and that qa 
his conduct has cast reflection upon the integrity ducte 
of the judiciary at large and engecadered Che beher preju 
that the righta of the praple du net receive fear an 
ttice impartial considcratiun in the courts of with. 
ustice. 

(3) That by hin conduct sald JOUN L. FLEMING BB inten: 
has so fimpafred the confidence af che public in bis the * 
Atness for the high offee of Judge of the Bupertor colve 

2 Court, and han go seriously affeetou the good repute cour 
of the entire Court thal in the jnterest of fair. im- qa) 
ea and disinterested: administration of Justice roORD 

B he should be removed and his successor clected, Bin - 
REASONS GIVEN BY JUDGE JOUN L. FLEMING BU SUDSE 

OF THE LOX ANGELES COUNTY SUPEHIOR of 

COUNT WHY HE SHOUID NOT : ot: 
Bis RECALLED. cled* 
Voters of Los Angeles County: 

dou elected me ap your Judge cisht years ago by 
335.000 votes, You re-clected me tsa yeara ago in 
the primary by @ vote of uver 100,010 more than my 
bas ar eg | 

have s.rved you faithfully for nine years. My A. 
Acclsiova have been almost universally upheld by rerspu 
the Supreme and Appeilate Courts. m This 

2 Inthe course of my dution J have incurred the It. Fy pein: 
will of some lawypere because Jobe administers the 
Justice accerding to the dictates @ my uwn cons now, 
aclence unintiuenecd by whether (he attorneys who Tr 
appeared before me were “big” or “Hutte”. UNAE 

Y OFPKICUAL CONDUCT HAS BREEN FULLY judic 
INVESTIGATED BY THE 1409 ANGELES CoUuSTY me B! 
GUHAND JURY, THE UNITED BPATES GHAND The 
JURY AND BY FUPERIOR JUDGE WARNE, AS: allege 
SONED HERE BY THE JUDICIAL COUNCIL OF Bg ek 
Tuk STATE. AND NON# OF THEM FOUND CAUBE i: 


ST ME: f RAVE NEVER 





MEEN CHAKGED WITH WNY WILFUL MISCON. E wo 
Oey. IF YOU RECALL ME. YOU GONDEMN MIE Me 
WiTHot A HEARING! FP 
bieace bear tn mind that this recall was started FI Lal 
hy (cq attoraeya. tepresenting the Judictary Com- T oan 
mittee of the v Assoclation—-wh reas more than & PE 
40 lawyers have written me that they sre oppored Ae PERE 
te my rece'l. > Tavi 
A Sudue rierged with misconduct con be removed ae Gran 
4 impeachment without cost toa th public, whereas my . 
THIS RECALL. ELECTION WILL ‘OST YOU Not EE Anne. 
A LESS THAN $10 ano! WRO} 
if you cnvoyrage this recall. you wlll dertroy the {went 
indepandeace of your Sudicliry, beeaune every BOY 
BS Judse iil ke continually confronted with the BE INTE. 
B ihreat cf reeall erery times he de: iden @ case agalinat The - 
ape powerfel bal group of sycetal Interest, m race, 
ne ie tld RELIEVE IN lUatick AND FAIR G tr Ki 
ae Ts 
tt YO" BLING We ae ai! PRAUENY JU. BRAY 
DICTARY~— Baieg 
ene ee IN RAVING THE TAXPAY.- Ln 
SRM MONEY -- reca 
TP YOU BELARVE IN YoUR nicut TO RLcT 
TOUR OWN JUDO — 
VOTE NU ON THE TECALL es 
Patthfully youre, 
JOHN PT. PURMING,. 
- ” take 
{ es, Bs My 
wr Encore 


i to tf recall. 
ree A dudxe charged with misconduct can be removed 
by Impeachinent without cost to Oh public whereve 


[rn - . . - . 4 F or Fe - Pe ae oe ie re Ce Oe oe, « errr ar 


ILY WITH RUBBER STAMP; NEVER WITH PEN OR PENCIL 7 ine oe ; = ee 


this Perforated Line, leaving Top Margin exposed) 


mgressional, 38th Senatorial, 62nd Assembly District | : 
such candidate. Where two or more candidates for the same office are to be elected, stamp a cross (X) after the names of all the candidates for that office for whom you desire to vote, not to exceed, however, the 


vosite such group. To vote for a person not on the ballot, write the name of such person under the title of the office In the blank space left for that purpose. To vote on any question, proposition or constitutional 
_~ eross (X) are forbidden. All distinguishing marks or erasures are forbidden and make the ballot vold. {f you wrongly stamp, tear or deface this ballot, return it to the Inspector of Election and obtain another. 


QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS SUBMITTED TO VOTE OF ELECTORS 
SPECIAL MUNICIPAL ELECTIONE 


Ee tet 
wos? 


SPECIAL RECALL ELECTIONS 


WL BE COUNTED FOR ANY CANDIDATE TO 8UCCEED AN OFFICER SOUGHT 
FROM OFFICE UNLESS THE VOTER ALSO VOTES ON THE QUESTION OF THE 


PERSON SOUGHT TO BE RECALLED FROM OFFICE. AUTHORIZING CITY OF GLENDALE, AFTER FLEC- 


a WRIGHT ACT REPEAL. Initiative Measure. Repeals Act J oy 
TION THEREFOR, TO PAY OWNERS CERTAIN 


of Legislature commonly known as Wright Act, approved 













by electors on referendum November 7, 1922, which Act # YES IMPROVEMENT ASSESSMENTS UPON THEIR J YES . ‘ 
: tay rovided for enforcement by State of California of the PROPERTY. Assembly Constitutional Amendment CHARTER AMENDMENTS TO BE VOTED ON BY QUALIFIED 

FLEMING be re- Sl ail DAILEY S. STAFFORD be [YES ighteenth Amendment of the United States Consti- 32. Amends Section 31 of Article IV of Constitution. ELECTORS OF THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES: 
te of Judge of the recalled from the office of Judge of on 1 tution, prohibited all acts or omiseions prohibited by _- Provides that City of Glendale, in Los Angeles County, : ; 
‘ Los Angeles the Superior Court of Los Angeles Volstead Act, adopted penal provisions of that Act, im- 12 when authorized by majonty vote at election therefor, F- —>-— 

: County? No sed duties on courts, prosceuting attorneys, sheriffs, grand may pay from surplus of ats public service department Shall proposed Charter Ainendment No. 1-A, fixing 

; unica, magistrates and peace officers in this State, extended | NO to owners of property at time of such authoneation the 1-A the term of office of members of City Council as 

. : . : : their jurisdiction, and provided for the disposition of fines amount of any axsexsiment for replacement of water mains : four years, be ratified? . 

cceed JOHN LD FLEMING in Candidates to succeed DAILEY S. STAFFORD and forfeitures levied upon such property between May 11, 1y2i and rati- fF NO 


from the office of Judge of the 
Los Angeles County: : 


“> Court Vote for One 


the Superior Court of Los Angeles County: 


Judge of the Superior Court Vote for One 


MAY D, LAHEY | 
Judge of the Municipal Court 


WILLIAM S. BAIRD 
Judge of the Municipal Court 


ARTHUR’ E. BRIGGS 
Lawyer and Dean of Law School 








2 Court Los Angeles | i 


nee = a eee 





«MER 
funicipal Court 


+ 

. | 
(i erence tema canicata pha ER TES an RE GENTS 
2:2 WHICH BUCH RUMOVAL 
BOUGHT AKE. : 


ll. of sald JOUN L. FLEMING 
aperlor Court, in connection with 
i pending in sald Court, constl- 
jong and weil-extabiished prin- 
tAiclal conduct. and directly in- 
of the public which looks tu the 
wejudiced determination of the 


yt In FLEMING has conducted 
., Office in & mauner prejudicial 
algtration of justice, and that his 
necessity, interfered with the 
of his duties ax Judge, and that 
* reflection upon the Integrity 
large and engeadered the belicf 
the people do not receive fvar- 
consideration in the courte of 


conduct said JOUN L. FLEMING 
confidence of the public in Ibs 


THE GROUNDS ON WHICH SAID REMOVAL 
[8 SOUGHT ARE: 
ai) That the actions of satd DAILEY 8. STAF- 
FORD as Judge of satd Superior Court, in connee- 
tiun with receivership matters pending In sald 
Court, constitute a vtolation of long and well- 
established principles governing judicial conduct. 
and directly involve the Intercats of the public 
which looks to the Court for the unprejudiced de- 
termination of the rights of lithgants, 

(3) That said DAILEY 8. STAFFORD haa con- 
ducted himself in his judicial oMce In a manner 
prejudicial to the proper administration of justice. 
and that his practices have, of necessity, interfer: d 
with the proper performance of his dutles as Judge, 
and that his conduct han cast reflection upon the 
integrity of the Peat par at large and engendered 
the belief that the rights of the people do nut re- 















ae ea eS Of, he Huperior Mceive fearless and impartial consideration $n the Hl REMOVING RESTRICTION UPON USE OF STATE'S eaid section permitting deposit in national or state banks amend ce. 222 of the Charter of Los Angeles by | yrs 
inat. in the Interest of fair, im: ea tig Thet by hls conduct sald DAILBY 8. 8TAF- HALF OF HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION TAXES. within this State of moneys belonging to or in custody _ _ adding thereto 8 provision to authorize the nl of 
rested administration of justice. HM rorD has so impaired the confidence of the publtc Senate Constitutional Amendment 22. Amends Sec- 15 of the State, or any county or municipality thereof; also Water and Power Commissioners to adopt special budgets 
ved and his successor elected. & in. eR idles re nigh ome. uly” an pee ot the tion 15 of Article XU i Lame rie aap from ae to such pale er panicle eon ration proven re make special ephmnnnstions, snd A sper and ray 
_¥ JUDGE JOUN L, PLEMING & , ‘ »resont section provision therein which requires that State's of raid section permitting deposit in banks outside this nancial obligations thereunder, in order to mak - o 
NGELES COUNTY SUPERIOR ne pair, in srtlat” ana disintersstea’ adminlatration 4 halt of revenue froin taxes upon highway transportation State of moncys for payment of principal or interest tensions and betterments of the Water Works and Fiec- NO 
i PUL . of Justice, Re should be removed and his successor companies be alevotedt exclusively to the maintenance and of Londa issued lry such corporation and payable at places tric Works, from the revenucs therefrom, be ratificd? 

2 RECALLED. m ciected. repair of public highways. outside this State. : past : 

[7 County: . cnereanenreemmnemremaemneane . 
y J iph by REASONS GIVEN BY JUDGE DAILEY B. = ; Shall proposed Charter Amendment No. 0-A, to amend 
rocelocted'me tee enra rer tf STAFFORD TO JUSTIFY HI8 ; G.A Seetion 223 of the Charter-of Logs Angeles by addin 
ee SE ONE TET MOE. ShEO mY ft DENY se OR. Pratt GH ARGES. RACING. Initiative Measure. Creates California hacing TAX LIENS. Assembly Constitutional Amendment 2. thereto a provision to expreasly authorize the Hoar 

faithfully for nine years, My A group, of long-standing political enemtes, is Board, consicting of three members, appointed by Governor, Adds Section 31b to Article IV of Constitution. Empowers | YES | of Water and Power Commissioners to apply moneys in 
*, almost universally upheld by 8 , ecall proceedings against me. empowered to late and license racing and wagering, Legislature to provide that the lien of every tax, heretofore revenue funds pertaining to municipal works, to pur- 

¥ responsible for the rec Pp SS a5 regu 4 f V 1 M i! 

ipellate Courts. S This same amall group, of lawyer-pollticians, war within race track enclosure, by system known as Certificate or hereafter attaching, shall cease for all purposes thirty years pores permitted by See, 221 of the Charter, in such order 

- quiles 1 have Incurred the it; Ml against me when I was over ahelmingsy stecs by System; limits racing period at each track; requires all focs 16 after such tax becamo a lien, or to provide that every tax, —- and such amounts, as in the exercise of its discretion it 

‘the dictates uf my own con- nae Sople AWO Yete AR Cr ONS ANS? Oty PRnOak Ie collected by board be_paid into California Racing Board / heretofore or hereafter levied, ahall be conclusively pre- shall determine, except as in said Section 223 now pro- 
. by whether the attorneys who ‘These politicians, acting willfully, selfishly, and 5 Fund, appropriating Thirty Thousand Dollars thereof sumed to have been paid after thirty years from time samo ; and to eapready provide that balances remaining | NO 
Fetus es rury gl UNABLE TO INFLUENCE ME AT ANY ea annually for payment of salarics and expenses of members became a lien unless the property subject thereto has been anexpended and sums receivable into said funds shall be 
SHE 109 ANGELES COUNTY Ef Judicial actions. re ee 4 .UDIATED THEM. of Board and its appointees, and annually dividing balance sold in manner provided by law for payment of said tax. available for use in succeeding fiscal years, bo ratificd? 

1 UNITED “BFATES GRAND El the petty, vague and technical accusation of an thereof between Veterans’ Welfare Board and State Board : 

atiened viotatton of udiclal ethics, net forth as their of Agriculture; pede atin pari limited periods at 10- Shall roposed Charter Amendment, No, 10-A, to 

‘OF THEM FOUND CAUSE FU Toa Now AccusED ee eee. DOING. & county fairs or agricultural exhibits. CITY CITARTERS, Assembly .Conatitutional Amend- amend Section 224 of the Charter of Los Angeles to . 
~ereep MELT HAVE NEVER Bf ed Ae NOT ACC aE oF iN oe THAT ment 31. Amends Section 8, Article XI, of Constitution. provide that the power of the Board of Water and | ypg 
SCALE ME yOu CONDEMN BiG fg WOULD HAVE TA . Requires board of frocholders, within one year after their Power Commissioners to borrow money under sueh pro- 

inal ee Ae BA Ae on OR ARINE MY oe ad er If WAR VETERANS TAX EXEMPTION. Senate Constitu- election, to prepare a proposed city charter, and if city's cedure as may be prescribed by ordinance, and upon 
..7 that this recall veas atarted Sigal a oe ADVERSELY UPON ANY MEMBER OF tional Amendment 6. Amends Section 14 of Article population exceeds 50,000 requires copics thereof be printed terms and conditions approved by the Counril and the 
epresenting the Jadiciary Com- Hf win’ BENCH. NO CITIZEN EVER HAS SUF- XHI of Constitution. Exempts from taxation property to and mailed cach elector. Requires petition for submission of Mayor, may be exercised upon determining that the 
sition me that iney- ate opponed PFERED AN INJURY AT MY HANDS. the amount of $1000 of every rvsident of this State who charter amendment be filed with legislative body of city at demands for service made upon, and the financial con- 
: A A investigation of. my eonaet bi made by, she served in the army, navy, marine corps or revenuc marine we Icast sixty days beforo general election next preceding dition of, the works with respect to which it proposes to 
~ ih mlaconduet can be removed Bf Grand Jury, by an impartial oussise Judge orcs at service of the United States in time of war and has there- + a regular session of Iegislature. Permits charter provision exercise such power, justifies it in no doing, and ta provide 
OTION a coe Tou hot ME Angeles County. “ALL THREB FOUND THAT NO after continued in such service, provided such n or his for division of city into boroughs or districts; eliminates Ast te whole amount of any such indebtedness may . No 
Lo 4 WRONG HAD BEEN COMMITTED BY ME. During wife dots not own property of tho value of or more. provision that borough's powers be not changed without repaid in not to excced twelve years, and that the tat 

twenty years as a public officer, interrupted onl consent of clectors of borough. indebtedness to be incurred under asid section shall not 







in case he be removed from the office of Judge of 















































a SPATE LIQUOR REGULATION. Initiative Constitu- 


tlonal Amendment. Declares, if Wright Act is repealed, 
and when lawful under Federal Constitution and laws, State 
of Califoruia shall have exclusive right to license and regu- 
late the manufacture, sile,  rharphare transportation, im- 


portation and exportation, o 


intoxicating liquors; prohibits 


2 pubic saloons, bare or drinking places where intoxicating 
iquors are kept, sold or consumed; permits serving wine 


and beer with meals furnished in good faith to 
houses, restaurants and 
Agisiature to authorize, under reasonable 


hotels, bxsieuing 
Places; permits 


, trons of 
blic eating 


reatrictions, kale of Inquor in original packages in retail 
stores where kame not consunied therein. 


FORECLOSURE OF MORTGAGES AND TRUST DEEDS. 
Initiative. Defines mortgage as contract, trust deed, or 
instrument, hereafter executed, making specific real prop- 
erty security cee per orn without changing possession; 


forbids power o 


eale therein; declares aame enforccabic 


solely by Court action; requircs action, dismissed, and 
tnorlgage reinstated, upon mortgagor paying, before judz- 
3 ment, amount delingucnt (other than by acceleration), 


costa and three inonths advance interest; prescribes 


notice 


before execution or foreclosure sale, and twelve months 
redemption period during which person in possession must 
pay rental specified by Court or surrender H sivcaraic to 
exceution purchaser, crediting same on judgment upon 
redemption; permits Legislative amendments. 














fication of this amendment, and that no statute of limita- 
tious shall apply thereto. 





AMENDING STATE ATHLETIC COMMISSION INITIA- 

TIVE ACT. Assembly Constitutional Amendment 

26. Adds Xcetion 257, to Article IV of Constitution. De- 

clares Jagielature may amend State Athictic Commision 
initiative act, except provisions thereof allowing wrestling 
and twelve round boxing contesta, to provide for super- 
vision and regulation of wresthng, boxing or sparring, 
matehes or exhibitions, but limits boxing or sparring 
match or exhibition to twelve rounds not exceeding Uirre 
ininutes each. Appropriates State moneys derived froin 
euch matches or exhibitions, (Jess expensea of Commuisston 
and ralaries), to maintain homes for care of war veterans, 
apportioning same as Legislature dirccts. 


EXEMPTING VESSELS FROM TAXATION. Assembly 
Constitutional Amendment 28. Amends Scction 4 
of Article XU of Constitution. Declares all vessels 
of inure than fifty tons burden registered at any port 

14 in this state and cngnged in the transportation of freight 
or passengers shall pia from taxation earcept for 
state pi noses until and including the first day of Jan- 
uary : 





DEPOSIT OF PUBLIC MONEYS. Assembly Consti- 
tutional Amendment 33. Amends Section 163% of 
Article XI of Constitution. p 
municipal corporation within this State provisions of 


Extends to any public or | 








Charter Amendment No. 2-A toamend 


; 2 A Shall pro 
B 4°S8 Sec. 83 of the Charter of Los Angeles by adding thereto 


the words “or as otherwise provided,” in order that 
the provisions of esid section shall not conflict with 
other acetions of the charter, be ratified? 


3-A Shall proposed Charter Amendment. No. eho yi 
viding that no maximum age limit shall be fixed for 
applicants for examination or employment in the 
clamified civil service, excepting police and fire depart- 
ments, be ratifiod? 


5. Bball frofeerd Charter Amendment No. 5-A, author 


isi Soard of Harbor Commissioners to fix rates to 

be charged for harbor facilitica without approval by 
ordinance and to make niles and regulations affecting 
the Harbor Departinent, be ratified? 


6-A Shall proposed Charter Amendment No. 6-A, author- 

ising Board of Harbor Commissioners to make leases 

of harbor property for 40 years without approval by 
ordinance, be ratified? 


7 Shall proncees Charter Amendment No. 7-A, author- 

°AA izing Board of Water and Power Cotnmisstoners to fix 

rates to be cha for water and energy 
without approval by ordinance, bo ratified? 


8-A Shall proposed Charter Amendment No. 8A, to 
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ccpcasen of construction work in the Department of 
ater and Power; that eaid indebtedness shall be repaid 
from revenue in not more than tweaty Grnual payments, 
ah le 


debtedneas to he incurred under as{d acction ehall not 


ice 0, ‘ by my war service, MY PERSONAL AND JUDICIAL BE 
cara ary heuee et BE INTEGHITY, NEVER HAS” RBEN QUESTIONED. exceed fifty percent of the gross operating revenue from 
he The common man and woman, without regard to Senate Constitutional such works during the preceding fiscal year, be ratified? 


every time decides w care against 


altteal group er special intercet, race, creed or cotor, has ever received a fair deal in 
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Amendment 17. 
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City Prosecutor of Los Angeles ' 
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? End of 
i group. 
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AMR MARY MARSHALL WILEY, 
Democrat 
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: End of 
group 

















ROBERT DB. WHITAKER, Socialise 

















LURA HYDEN BOLEYN, Prohibiticn 









P ISAAC PACHT 
Judge of the Superior Court 





End of 
! group. 





‘AR 2S. SPANLEY. Republi i Top of 

CARLOS S. SPANLEY, Republican ; erect 

MRS. J. ob FLIZABE SEE PT AW EIESS, i i 
‘ Republican 






—————— a 


judge of the Superior Court 
Office No. Thirteen Vote for Ono F 
WILBUR ©. CURTIS 

Judge of the Municipal Court 








GEORGE DO CATHICK, Lit og 





ILARKY AL MULGONS Par ubinan 





WARNER ABBEY, Liberty | 


PHPREERT KERRIGAN, Ryparbtoan 






CLAER OP. CATTERLIN, Liberty i 


MRESL ROEM COMPOR ED MEiCHPenr, 
YOUNG) Reoulie an 


BCLEMENT L. SHINN | 
Judge of the Superior Court 






























"AMES VO LIPPITY, Liberty 






MS RICHARD M. TOBIN, Republican 





EMILY BLANTON, Liberty 








HUGIE MeNCL PY, Repubtican 





| Judge of the Superior Court : 
Office No. Fourteen Vote for One 


ALK. BLANTON, Liberty 








DRO TORN PP. SEAN ECER Regubhean 






B JOE RYAN | 
Attorney at Law 


ROY E. SILVERS, Liberty 


LEWIS HOWELL SMITH 
Judge of the Superior Court | 





MS MAN Sd Oss, Reputhosn 





BORACK M. BAKER, Liberty { 


GEORGE © PARDEE. Repubhesh 






PPETER C. CHRISTENSEN, 
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Judge of the Superior Court 
Office No. Eighteen Vote for One 


JAMES H. POPE | 
Judge of the Municipal Court 











Liberty | GEORGE W. CLYDE Republican 





OLIVER C. CAMPBELLE, Liberty | 
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ROBEKE FREEMAN, Rey ablican 









PPDWARD HH. AHPSWUDED Republican 






THOMAS P. WHITE 
: Judge of the Superior Court 





. +. 


VAN DYKE TODD, Liberty DR. RALPH EO SMITH. Repubtican 









RHALBERT E. HIGREE, Liberty PUARRY PF PREMAINE, Repultican 









Judge of the Superior Court 
Office No. Twenty-Two . Vote for One 


DANIEL BEECHER | 





LE ROVE. ENOS, Liberty ADIN A MESERVE: Republic 












pV HASSE Ye Dibert) ALFRED 1. BARTEP TT, Republcan 









PARKER WOOD 


Judge of the Municipal Court 


EDMOND B. CLARK, Liberty CORA TL SEBAW, Repubtican 










B GEORGE FELSING, Liberty | AMES WO HANBERY, Hepubtican 
4 : 







[2 WEN ELE: Likerty DR. ELD. CLARKE, Repubtican 






: JOHN FL FORWARD, JR. Republican 
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ISLA L BATES, Liberty 







HELEN MATTEWSON LAUGHLIN 
Republican 





RAUL HOLMES, Liberty | 
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8 GEORGE HOUSE, Liberty 
1 . group, 
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: GALT“ORH 1A 
was the Cendidate for Vice 
lregident of the United “tatos 
duly nominated unanimously by_ 
delegates in Nation: 1 sonvention 
held in Monte Ne, wck-nsas, 
‘i 6 August 29, 1921, and uguin nomi- 
‘@: nated unonimously ‘t the Conven- 
4, tion of six Third-iarty rrourps 
yheld in Eonsas city, lfissouri, 
cm? July 4, 1922; both times by the 
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lee : : f Ty dea Ps - mae _ WILBUR ©. CURTIS | VOTE NOON THN Ereanne 
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mg Superior Court of Los Angeles County: 





BOHN BEARDSLEY | 





y Court for the unprejudiced dceternination of the 
Brights of Utigants 


B to the proper administration of fustye, and that his 
p Practices have, of necessity, interered with the 


m of the judiciary at large and engentered the belief i 
mand impart 


g Court, and has so seriously affected the good repute 


: pagal ty GIVEN BY JUDGE WALTER QUERIN §f 
OF 


5 The membership of the Los Angeles Kar has never 


Bcntire membership, 
B demanding my recall are false and untrue. What 
in has my conduct been prejudicial? How has con- 


L PEO ae 
s WiLL BE DOMINATED R 


« be JIANG i ae THE HE 






Potihfully youre, 
JOHN TO FLEMING 


* ry 


dwe charged with misconduct ean he romoved 
by impeachinent without cost to the public, wherene & 
THIS RECALL, ELECTION WILL "Ost YOU NOT 
LESS THAN $36 000! 

f you encourage thin recall, vou will deatrov ihe 
Independence of your Judichiey, bheeaune  evege: 
tudge will be continually confronted with the 
threat of recall every Ume he dectts m cane againat 
any powerful politteal group or special Intercet, 

IPO YOU NELINVE IN JUSTICE AND BAIN 
DUATING-- : 

WOU ELUENT aw oat) PENUENE Ste 







VOTE NO ON TIDE RECALLS 
Faithfully yours, 


JOHN TL FLEMING, 





















Shall WALTER GUERIN be re- 
called from the office of Judge of the 
Superior Court of Los Angees 
County? NO 


Candidates to succeed WALTER GUERIN in 
case he be removed from the office of Judge of the 


Judge of the Superior Court Vote for One 


WILLIAM J. CLARK | : 
Lawyer 








Lawyer 
CHARLES L. BOGUE 
Judge of the Municipal Court 





TUE GROUNDS ON WHICH SAID REMOVAL 
18 SUUGHT ARE: 


(1) That the actions of sald WALTER GUERIN 
an Judge of said Superior Court, in connectlon with & 
reveiverahip matters pending in sail Court, constt- 
tute a violation uf flung and well-citablished prin- 
ciples governing judtctal conduct, ind directly in- @ 
volve the Interests of the public whch looks to the 


(2) That sald WALTER GUERIN has couductea 
himself in his Judicial office in a mainer Prejudicial 


proper performance of his duties as fud e, and Uthat 
his conduct: has cast reflection upm the tntegrity 


that the ee of the people do not recelve fearless 
at consideration In the ciurts of juctice 

(3) ‘That by hie conduct sald WALTER GUERIN 
has so impaired the confdence of tke publle in his 
fitness for the high office of Judge of the Superior 


of the entire Court that. in the interest of far. im- & 
partial and disinterested administration of justice, 
he should be removed and his succ-ssor elected, : 


THE LOS ANGELES COUNT? SUPERIOR 
COURT WHY HE SHOULD NOT 
BE RECALLED. 


I have been a Superior Court Judge for the past 
nine sears and previously, since 1903, have resided 
and practiced law here. For ten years I wan City 
Attorney of Pomona, In all my pubic and private 
ife my reputation has never before been attacked. \ 
Good citizenship and pubiile service have been my 
Kuiding motives, as my record at berch and bar and 
In the army during the Spanish-American and 
World wars will attest. . 

The movement to recall me was brought about by 
politicians who failed to dominate my acts. The # 
State Bar of California haa not amed my recall. I 


been afforded an opportunity to vot on the ques- 
on. Instead, a amall, polit etd aaah and aelf- 
seeking committee has presam to speak for the 


The inferencea contained in the vigue statement B 
well-eatablished principles have I vidated? Where- 


fidence in the courts been impaired? They do not 
tell you how or where. 
THIS FIGHT PRESENTS A MENACR TO. THE 
LU U HAVE AN IXDEPENDENT 
n va eater sup ARY 


T ° 
UPS AND 
8 WEAPON 


CALL AT THE Hanpa OF SMALL ig 
OF EV 
uF 


FACTIONBY IF LA RECALLED fH 


pendent and unblased judiciary! 
VOTE “NO” ON THE RECATI! 


WALTER QUIRIN, Judge. 
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recall. 
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your Judichirv, bheeaune evens 
continually confronted with the 
every time he 

oltieal group or oxgecial interest, 


AIEVE IN JUSTICE AND 
ADV Wt aw ast) PENBENT 
WEVE IN RAVING THE TANBPAY- 
EVE aN YOUR RIGHT TO ELECT 
THE RECALLS 

~ KFattafully panes, 


JOWN TE FLEMING 


Jl. 








‘ER GUERIN be re- FYES 
office of Judge of the 
oof Les Angees 

NO | 


succeed WALTER GUERIN in 
wed from the office of Judge of the 
of Los Angeles Comty: 


‘eperior Court 


-LARK | 


oLEY | 
BOGUE 
- Municipal Court 
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ittera pending in sald Court, consti- 
of long and well-established prin- 
Judicial conduct, ind directly In- 
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fiministration of justice, and that his 
of - necessity, interered with the 
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~ cast reflection upm the integrity 


at large and engentered the bellet § 


~* the people do not receive fearless 
pnsideration [n the crurts of Justice. 
his conduct sa!4 WALTER GUERIN 

the confidence of tke public in his 


igh office of Judge »f the Superior & 


. seriously affected the good repute 

ure that, in the {ntetent of fair. im- 
nterested administrmion of juatice, 
ymoved and his successor elected. 
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, amall, polit peg unas and eelf- 
tee has presumed to speak for the 
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ontained in the vigue statement § 


are false and untrue. What 
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Where- 


principles have 1 vicated? 


.ct been prejudicial? How has con- § 


Ourts been impaired? They do not 


where, 7 : 
PRESENTS A MEN\CE TO THE & 


‘ HAVE AN IXDEPENDENT 
OLLED JUDICIARY OR ONE THAT 
INA RY 


I 

OVER THE HEAN OF 

IE BENCH AND Ra a A 

WITH THE PAIR AND HO: 

ON OF JUBTICE. 

onsible to the Comm!i:.tee of the Tos 

sociation hut to the Feople. Of you 
Preserve to youralves an inde- 

ibtared judiciary! 

IN THE RECALL! 


WALTER GUERIN. Judge. 
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arith ys fa +7 i 
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age thir recall, vou wlll destroy the § 
SINTEGRITY 
dectde a @ care againat & 
FAM 


BANG STAMELY THEDR APPROVAL UF MD AS 
JUDGE IN THREE ELECTIONS, 


Vote for One & 


For ten yours I wan City . 
rivate 


DAIL... 3. ..4A. . UD, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 


teh d stad, bey 


oy sugKration, b) 


Cnr ae oe ee 
the 


Distsist Attorney of Lo 
Angeles Count ALL THREE FOUND buat Sof 
WRONG E 


HAD EN COMMITTED Rn ME. During 
twenty years as a public officer, Interrupted ooly 
hy my war service, MY PERSONAL AND JUDICIAL 
NEVER HAS BEEN QUESTIONED. 
The common man and woman, without regard to 
race, creed or color, has ever received a fair deal In 
my court. Powerful, prlvilenes promne HAVE NOT 
BEEN ARLE TQ CONTROL ME. HE PEOPLE 


To keep me on the bench Vote “NO” on this 


recall, 
DAILEY &. STAFFORD, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 


ne 


ey ree. . - 
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wt te Ae as Ge ur A Is, BB Us ' 
of interira committees; and at is) seesion from 
agarcgate 6f $200 for both Houses to $150 for each House, 
eaclysye, of palgtion of euch, Becrylary qud Clef Cheri. * 
oliwe continued wredeh b enrete: oF 
wife docs not own property of tho value of oF more, 


yO a SN a a a a 


LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES. 


7 


SCHOOL FUNDS. 


/ 9 


Senate Constitutional 
Amendment 17. Amends Section 23a, Article 1V, of 
Constitution. Increases limit upon Legislature's total 
daily expenses for ita officers, employees and attaches, at 
regular seasion from $300 for cach House to $400 for Senate 
and $150 for Assembly, exclusivo of ealarics of Secretary of 
Senate and Chief Clerk of Assembly and salaries and ex- 
penses of interim committees; and at special ecssion from 
aggregate of $200 for both Houses to $150 for each House, 
exclusive of galarics of auch Secretary and Chicf Clerk. 


® INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. Senate Constitutional 


Amendment 3. Amends Section 1 of Article IV of Conati- 
tution. Requires proponents of any initiative or referendum 
petition, before circulating same for signatures, submit 
draft thereof to attorney general with wnitten request that 
he prepare therefor a title and summary in not to execed 
one hundred words, such request to be preserved by him 
until after next election. Reserves to such proponents the 
right to filo original petition; requires county clerk and 
registrar of voters diaregant any section thereof or supple- 
ment thereto not presented by such proponents or by 
persons authorized by them in writing. 


INCOME, SALES TAX. Initiative 
constitutional amendment. Provides for income tax 
on individuals, estates and trusts, and sclective sales tax. 
Provicdes for state public schoo! equalization fund, requiring 
therefor annual minimum appropriation of forty dollars per 
elementary pupil and seventy dollara per high school pupil. 
Permits county and district school taxea. Requires school 
district taxes to meet district bass Requires district 
apply to teachers’ salaries seventy-five per cent of state 
moneys received for elementary schools and seventy per 
cent of that reccived for secondary schools, unless it ex- 

nds therefor seventy per cent of maintenance budget 
ess auxiliary ¢xpensca. 


| AUTHORIZING CITY OF ESCONDIDO TO HOLD STOCK 


IN MUTUAL WATER COMPANY. Assembly Consti- 
tutional Amendment 14. Adds Scction 31b to Article 
IV of Constitution. Authorizes City of Escondido, Califor- 
nia, for purpose of supplying water for public or municipal 


10 purposes or for use of ita inhabitants, to acquire and hold 


shares of capital stock of mutual water company or corpora- 
tion; declares such holding shall entitle city to all nghts 

wers and privileges, und subject it to obligations ‘and 
Rrabilitics, given or imposed by law to or upon other holders 
of stock in said corporation. 


TIDELAND GRANT TO CITY OF HUNTINGTON BEACH. 


Initlative Constitutional Amendment. Adds Section 
Four to Article Fifteen of Constitution. Grants to City of 
Huntington Beach tide and submerged Jands situated within 

neacht boundaries of said city. Empowers city to use such 


lands for promotion and accommodation of recreation 
commerce, navigation harbor, fishery, production of 
mincrals, oil, gas and other hydrucarbons. Empowers 


City to lease said lands for such’ pu . Provides fifty 
per cent of income from such leases be paid into State treas- 
ury to credit of gencral fund. Confirms previous leases and 
agreements to lease. Reserves to people right to fish. 


NO 





YES 





TH ab Otro ee Se saat. 


71 of Article XI; declares provisions of latter section shall 


otherwise apply in every respect to such proposed charter. § 
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consent of clectors of borough. 


AUTHORIZING BOARD OF SUPERVISORS TO DRAFT 


18 


CITY CHARTER PROVISIONS FOR NOMINATION AND 


a COUNTY CHARTER PROVISIONS FOR NOMINATION 


20 





<OUNTY CHARTER. Assembly Constitutional 
Amendment 23. Adds Section 7'4 to Article XE of Constl- 
tution, Confers upon board of supervisors of any county 
ssme power to draft a proposed chatter for said county ass 
conferred upon board of freeholders elected under Section 
7!9 of Article X1; declares provisions of latter section shall 
otherwise apply in every respect to such proposed charter. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. Senate Constitutional 
Amendment 9. Amends Section 814 of Article XI of 
Constitution. Adds provision permitting city or city 
and county charters to provide any mode hit the nomina- 
tion and or election of officers of such city or city and 
county, and to adept and provide for any system of pro- 
portional representation on the legislative body thereof, 
also the manner of voting under such system. 





AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS. Senate Constitu- 
tional Amendment 8. Amends Section 714 of Article 
XI of Constitution, Adda provision permitting county 
charters to provide any other mode in place of that pro- 
vided by general laws for the nomination and/or election 
of elective officers of countics, townships, road districts 
and highway construction divisions therein, and to adopt 
and privide for any aystem of proportional representation 
on the legislative or governing vy of counties, also the 
manner of voting under such system. 


NO 































| 20. 


any duly authorised agency oreated by either, to defray : 


expenses of construction work in the Department of 
Water and Powers that eaid indi bicduvss old La ie gd 
from revenye in not more than twenty annual paymenta, 


thle that md pmatieneaof prlpeipallniak bee tirade thvgtrie & 
‘ i Manoh to exceed tWalve gents, sant 4 st faa 
not 


debtedneas to be incu under aald section shal 
exceed a Retreat of the gross operating revenue from 
such works during the preceding fiscal year, be ratified? 


11-A Shall proposed Charter Amendment No. 11-A, to 


add a new acction to be numbered See, 224"> to the 

Charter of Los Angeles to provide that the Board 
of Water and Power Commissioners may borrow money 
from the Federal Government, or State Government, of 
any duly authorised agency created by cither, to defray 
expensea of construction work in the Department of 
Water and Power; that said indebtedaces shall be repaid 
from revenue in not more than twenty annual payments, 
but that no payments of principal need be made during 
the first three years; and to authorize said board to make 
contracts for expenditure for or on account of extensions 
and improvements of the works of said Department, 
payments under said contracts to be made out of the 
revenue fund pertaining to the municipal works for or on 


account of which such indebtedness is created, and to be 


made within twelve yeam, be ratified? 


12 A Shall proposed Charter Amendment No, 12-A, rela- 
"3 tive to recall of public officers, be ratified? 


13. A Shall proposed Charter Amendment No. 13-A, re- 
°Fk quiring elective officers of the City to have been resi- 

denitis of the City of Los Angeles for two years prior 
to nomination or election and members of City Council 
to be residents of their respective districts for two yeam, 


be ratified? 

14-A fixing the filing fee for candidates to clective offices 

in an amount eual to 2°% of one year's salary, 

exerpt fee for office of Member of the Board of Education 
be fixed at $12.00, be ratified? 

that nominating petitions may not be 


15- providing 
amended within 40 days of primary nominating 


election, be ratificd? 
16- authorizing the letting of contracts for public work 

and purchase of materials and supplics for public 
use to persons or concerns manufacturing same in the 
State o oars at prices do not exceed by more than 
5°% price: quoted by persons or concerns manufacturing 
same elsewhere, be ratified? 


17. Shall pro; 1 Charter Amendment No, 17-A, 

°F amending Section 390, which requirva all contracts 

for three years or more to be approved by ordinance, 

by excepting therefrom the provisions of Sections 224 

and 224! and permits and leases granted by the Harbor 
Department relating to real property, be ratified? 






Shall proposed Charter Amendment No. 14-A, 





Shall proposed Charter Ainendment No. 16-A, 


Shall proposed Charter Amendment No. 16-A, 












18-A Shall propoeed Charter Amendment No. 19-A, ex- 

empting purchases hy Tarbor, Library and Water 

Power ped pr sete from provisions of Section 
of purchasing agent, be ratificd? 


an 
391 and the contro! 


19-A Shall proposed Charter Amendment No. 10-A, ex- 


tendi 


night to organize boroughs to any tcrrito 
of the ifed? = . ge 


ity, be rati 









Shall proposed Charter Amendment No, 20-A 


roviding that the State prevailing wage law of 
1931 apply to the City of Los Angeles, be 
ratified? 


: 21-A Shall proposed Charter Amendment No, 21-A, 


transferring the powers and duties of the City 
Proaccutor to the City Attomey and ishi 
the office of City Prosecutor, be ratified? 
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in 1944—wo had a meeting on Sunday, a special session of the Calli- 
fornia Legislature. He was standing outside the door, and I said, 
“Frank, can you legally cortify to these presidential electors that 
they have been actually elected at the November ballot, when their 
names are not on the ballot?” He says, “No, I can’t.” I said, “Will 
you go in and testify for me?” He said, “I will.’ I said, “The dele- 
rai names are not on the ballot.” I said, “Can you certify the 
delegates to the convention in the June primary, presidential primary, 
by letter, with the great seal of California, that they have been duly 
elected, when their names were not on the ballot? ” 

He says, “No, I can’t.” 

That 1s our own secretary of state, who is very friendly to this 
cause. In fact, he was so friendly to the cause that he was the one 
who invited me and arranged with the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State for me to go to Providence, R. 1, last June. So our 
pParsthy of state is very warm on this subject. 

He told me plainly that he could not legally certify. But he does. 
Ho just does it because the law book says that he must certify it. It is 
all ridiculous. 

Anyway, those two outstanding things were the ones that I wanted 
to show you, the difference betWeen the otcd-form and the new form. 

Now, then, we haye-the official consolidated primary election, and 
thatisthis, It igs a’square within a square. ae 

The Crarrs14x. Do you want to put that in the recdrd ? 

Mr. NorpsKéa. Yes. is % 

(The matgtial referred to is herewith inserted.) \ 

Mr. Norpsxoe. It says “Candidatés preferting Franklin:D. Roose- 
velt.” Aid it says: “A cross stamped in this square shall be counted 
ns a vote/for all candidates preferring Franklin. D. Roosevelt.” The 
delegates’ names are not on/ths ballot. ‘ They are ‘printed on a slip 
not ‘properly designated or/dyted at all. - And the Election Code of 
California, sectiqn 8880 0 Election e of California—I have 
it right] here—I ‘have-it on one of ff othérs_here: They have an 
official ¢onsolidated primary electio ball t, and that is not the true 
evens ion, It should say “Official ‘preioenital primary élection 

nilot. y a ioe eta 4 

This is,one that You can usé for the-exhibit if you wish, My. Chair-’ 
man. -I have so many of these, and they'are all merked ype m 
own notations, that it wouldn't be 40 welk to put them in the pecond. 
because nobody could make it out ia myself, You seosI have got 
marks all overthis. Because I took all of-chese matters tp with every 
legal representhtive in California, the city and the county and the 
State and the legislators, the senators, the secretary ‘of state. and the 
Governor, and we jnst can’t get them to do anything. They say, 
“That is the law. What-are you going to do about it?” And at the 
special sossion in 1944, they only stayed there 4 days, and then they 
had to hurry home. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to again thank you, more deeply 
than I can ever voice with my vocal cords, because this is n very deep 
sentiment-‘with me. J Have worked at it now sihce 1929, and you, 
precious soul, have kept faith with me. You have kept faith with 
the people. And when I got the letter to come back here, we had 
planned on something else for the summer, but. the minute we got the 
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letter we didn’t take 10 minutes to decide, Mrs, Nordskog said, “Well, 
wo will just take airplane tickets and go back there right away.” 

But as I see it, with the sort of a conflagration in the public mind 
of resentment against what they have seen—I read your remarks in 
the previous testimony, and I think you have got about the same opin- 
ion of those national conventions that I have, that they are not what 
the American people want. When they saw it, they said, “No, wo 
don’t want it.” 

But when we look back to the efforts of George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams and the rest of the early patriots, 
they did the very best job they could. ‘They didn’t realize that some 
of those changes would have to be made perhaps very soon after they 
died. But, as they said in the Declaration of Independence, institu- 
tions that are long established it is not very easy to change, and so on. 
But when abuses become so great and so continued that it becomes a 
necessity, then is the time the public must act. And I feel that you 
have undertaken this, Mr. Chairman, at a time, now, when the people 
are more ready for this progressive legislation than they have ever 
been since 1820. I think that is true. Because T know, myself, that 
when I gave the talks across the country in 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 
and clear down to 1934, when Mr. Norris was working on this, I 
couldn’t get the reaction that I can now. Most all these clubs just 
say, “Yes, we want this thing” immediately. They just rush to it like 
they do for hotdogs. They want to sign the petitions, because they 
want a part to play in it. 

So I think if you can convey to your Judiciary Committee and in 
turn convey to the Members of the United States Senate that there 
is 1 person who has taken time with his own money to go across the 
Nation not once but several times, and just. recently this past year, 
and that I have had the most favorable reaction, the most encouraging 
reaction, I have ever had in my life, and they can rest assured that 
when they shall have adopted this measure in both Houses, the people, 
at conventions in all of the 48 States, will hasten to ratify it, that 
should satisfy them. And I believe that that is true. 

Again I say I can’t thank you in words, I will just. have to live a 
Foor life and prove to you that I will be a good citizen because you 
have treated me s0 fine. 

And may I say to you, Mr. Smithey, too, that I thank you for your 
courtesy. You have been very fine to Mrs. Nordskog and me, and I 
am sure she shares my sentiments. 

Mrs. Nornskoa. Yes; I do. 

The Crrairman. Are there any questions? 

Mrs. Norpskxoa. If there should be any questions, I have taken a 
great deal of time, but I am here from Los Angeles and I havo 
nothing else to do. : 

The Crarrman. I do not think there will be any other questions, 
because there are two other witnesses here. 

Mr. Ssurnry. Senator, this is former Congressman Lea of 
California. 

The CHamsman. We surely would like to have your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLARENCE LEA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Lea. My Washington address is 110 Maryland Avenue, T am 
most of the time in Washington. 

I realize it is getting late, and there is another witness to follow. 
If it were satisfactory to you, I would prepare my speech, typewritten 
complete and hand it in Tuesday, so that you could have it. 

The Cuamsan. You can have until Wednesday. 

Mr. Lea. 1 would like to be a little more definite in checking un on 
this. However, if you don’t mind, I will read a few remarks. 

Mr. Saariry. Excuse me, Congressman. You had indicated earlier 
that you wanted your remarks included as if they had been read. Is 
that your request? 

Mr. Lea. That would be the idea; yes. 

Mr. Smiruty. May that beso ordered, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuamman. Surely, 

Mr. Lra. Mr. Chairman, we have a Nation of 160 million people, 
and over 60 million of them voted at the recent election, but none of 
those voters were permitted to vote directly for the President of 
the United States. They could only vote for an elector, in the hope 
that the one they voted for would have the privilege of voting for 
President. as an elector. And if the elector for whom they voted fails 
to receive a plurality of a State vote, their vote was not considered 
at all in the computation that ultimately determined who would be 
President. 

In other words, all minority voters in every State in the country 
are denied to have any credit in the electoral college for their votes, 
The number that are denied in every State amounts to millions, and 
it amounts to over a hundred million in the whole history of our 
countly. 

The method of electing the President permits no division of the 
sentiment of the people of the State. The divided sentiment of the 
people of a State has no reflection in the electoral vote. It is only that 
for the plurality candidate that has any effect or benefit: whatever 
for these people to vote. They are invited to come to the polls and 
vote, but their votes are not. counted in the ultimate count unless they 
happen to vote for the plurality candidate. | 

n my judgment, there can never be a Just system of electing tho 
President unless there is a division of the State vote to conform to the 
will of the people of that State. Under the Constitution, the people 
of the State go to the polls and vote. ‘Phey reel the State.— 
what disposal of the electoral vote of that State shall be—but nothing 
else. That is what they vote on. Now, I know of no sane reason why 
the vote of every man who votes in the State should not be considered 
in the ultimate count that determines who is going to be President, 

So I think the most fundamental outstanding thing here is that 
every citizen should have a right to vote direetly for President, and 
every citizen should have a right to have his vote computed in tho 
final count that determines the result. 

I object to the present system also because of the method of voting 
when an election is thrown into Congress, .As you know, if an elee- 
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tion is thrown into Congress, every State has but one vote. A mia- 
jority of the electors in that State control that vote. If they should 
mppen to disagree, that State has no vote. And the smallest State 
is equal with the greatest State in the country. Jt is possible that 
an election of the President could oceur in the TWouse of Representa- 
tives, where he was elected by the Representatives who represented 
only 15 percent of the people of the United States. ‘That is a 
possibility. 

So I have that fundamental belief. 

On account of Mr. Wilmerding’s statement here, I think perhaps I 
ought to read one section of this statement I have prepared for today: 


The Constitution denles the people of the country the privilege of voting al- 
rectly for President. The President must be elected by the votes of presidential 
electors whe are selected by each State fn such manner us the legislature thereof 
may provide, It 1s within the legal right of the legislature of each State to 
select presidential electors on its own responsibility if it cares to do so, These 
presidential electors are an intermediate group between the people and the 
President, charged with the responsibility of electing the President for the 
people of the United States. They are holders of proxies from ench State. We 
elect our President by proxies. 


Imagine this, the greatest popular government in the world, having 
an intermediate agency elect the President for us instead of letting tho 
people of the United States go to the polls to select their President. 


And a8 we all know, proxy votes are two general classes. We have the gen- 
eral proxy, which gives the holder an unlinited right to cast his vote according 
to his own discretion. The other class of proxies are limited and require their 
holders to vote according to the instructions given by those who granted the 
proxy. 

Under the Constitution, the presidential elector holds a general proxy, under 
which he has a legal right to vote for any person he chooses. However, in 
practice, the presidential elector holds a limited proxy. He makes no pretense 
of using his own judgment as to who shall be President. He acts as a mere 
automaton, to vote according to his instructions ns given te him when he was 
nominated as nr presidential elector. He holds a iNmited proxy to cast a party 
vote, representing those who voted for him, and with no authority or purpose 
to represent those who voted against him. 

In other words, the proxy is representative only of the people of the State 
who voted for him and gives no representation to those who voted against him, 
whether it be a majority or a minority of the people of the State, A presiden- 
tial elector, as a proxy holder, cannot serve two masters, cannot vote for his 
supporters and for his opponents. The result is that In no contested presiden- 
tial election In 100 years has any presidential elector ever cast a vote that accu- 
rately reflected the will of the people of his State. Under the present plan, there 
never has been and there never can be a presidential elector who can cast a vote 
that gives any representation {n the electoral college to the minority voters of 0 
State. ‘The fact justifies us in the concluston that the presidential elector {s a 
nuisance and a needless encumbrance upon our electoral system. Yle makes 
it impossible to have a fair or Just system of election, 


I will read a little further, 


It has been suggested that we do away with the State-unit vote and substitute 
a system of selecting presidential electors by districts ‘n each State. Such a 
plan ts discredifed by the past history of our country. It would retain the worst 
features of the present method. 

First, it would preserve the presidential elector who never has been and never 
can cast a vote that would accurately reflect the will of the people of the district 
for which he is selected. 

Second, it would continue the present provision which denies the right of the 
people to vote directly for the President, 

Third, it would preserve the unit vote in a form that would still disfranchise 
all minority voters. It would deny any representation to minority voters within 
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the district that elected him, and therefore disfranchise minority voters in every 
(istrict in the Natlon, 

Fourth, ft would set up a system of districts which would tend to revive the 
rorrymandering practices that have so discredited many legislatures in the past 
by their brutal exercise of polftieal power to prevent ininority parties from 
getting any credit for their votes. 

Fifth, the district system of election is merely an attempt to palliate, but 
provides no real constructive remedy for the situation that is sought te be 
remedied, 

Sixth, the great inequality hetween the populations of different districts would, 
under district selection, provide the impossible Inequalities of the rights of the 
people within the State. The district selection of a presidential elector is con- 
demned not only by the gerrymandering practices of districts Uhat have hereto- 
fore prevailed but also by the unequal population of the districts, whether or not 
gerrymandering has been the motive therefor. 

The great inequality of the sizes of the distriets was recognized by the Prest- 
dent in his message to Congress, January 9, £951, in reference to the reapportion- 
ment under the recent census, 

T will not read that, because the substance of it was that we have 
congressional districts varying in population from less than 200,000 
to 900,000, ‘There is great inequality in the vote. If you give a vote 
to ench district, there is a great inequality in the vote representing the 
different sections of the country. 

Now, I will call your attention to a vote iliisteaving what would 
happen under the district system. In the hearing in the House, Mr. 
Donnelly, who made a study of this thing, made this statement. 

The Cuamman. What is the date of that hearing? 

Mr. Lea. That was a hearing in the House on April 20, 1951. 

The Cramman. Before the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. Lea, Yes, 

He said: 

Is the district system an improvement? Certain it is that the present general 
ticket system of electing presidential electors Is both fnaccurate and unfair. 

Tn the 1948 election, the Republicans received no electoral vote from the South. 
It has been suggested that the district system will furnish the necessary parties 
with reasonable representation, Vhis is easily tested. Assuming that the Mem- 
bers elected in the House of Representatives in 1948 were presidential electors, 
how many Republican electors would there have been in the South under the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Coudert, House Joint Resolution 11? Just 2, from 
the First and Second Districts of Tennessee, 

The result so closely approximates the present results as to make the proposed 
change immaterial, Yet on the principle of Mr, Gossett's House Joint Resolution 
19, and considering only whole votes, the Republican Party would have received 
31 electoral votes under the present system, while the Republican Party got 2 
under the district system. 

The reason for that is easy to understand. Yf we had an election 
where every State that voted gave 1 enndidate a 2 prem lurality, 
1 candidate would have all the electoral votes; while he had only 
51 percent of the vote and the other had 49, the 51-percent man would 
have every electoral vote in the country. 

That shows why the district. system cannot be accepted. In the 
local area there would be a greater variation of the vote, of course, 
than now. Now it isasa unit. And if you had the district system, 
you would have divisions. However, in the aggrepate, you probably 
wouldn’t have as many votes as you would under the present system. 

In fact, President Harrison suggested that one of the reasons for 
going to the general ticket was to avoid the evils of the district sys- 
tem. And I think it is warranted by the facts. 

Now, I had a lot more to say, but that is all for now. 
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The Citamaran. How much time would you need to file your state- 
ment 

Mr. Lra. How much time? Tenn give it to youn Tuesday. 

; The Crramman. Wednesday will be all right. We do not want to 
wurry you, 

Mr. Tra. All right. Wednesday will be a little more comfortable 
time for me to supply it. 

The Ciammanx. You have his address here, Mr, Smithey ? 

Mr, Smiriury. Yes. I have his Washington address, 

Mr. Lea. Thank you. Iam very much interested in this thing. 

The Craimsan, T think we ought to set up a committee of somo 
kind whereby T can utilize the services of people who are interested. 
Ido not know just how Ican do it yet. : 

Mr, Lea. I want to do all I can to help you, because I think it is 
a great reform, 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Clarence F. Lea. My Washington 
address is 110 Maryland Avenue NE, 

We are now a Nation of over 160 million people. Over 60 million 
went to tho polls last November and cast their ballots in the presi- 
dential election. No one of that 60 million had the privilege of voting 
directly for President. The Constitution, by requiring that tho 
President must be elected by presidential electors, denies every citizen 
a direct vote for President. 

The American voter has a right to take a part in the selection of only 
four officers of the Federal Government. He has the right to vote 
directly for a Representative in Congress, and he has a right to vote 
directly for a United States Senator. By grant of the State logisla- 
tures, the voter has a right to vote for a presidential elector who, if 
elected, may vote for the election of the candidate he favors, How- 
ever, if a citizen votes for a presidential elector who does not receive 
a plurality of the State vote, his vote is given no credit in the ulti- 
mate count at Washington which determines who will be President. 
The ultimate determination of who will be President is when tho 
votes from all the States are tabulated in Congress at Washington. 
Every State is assured in advance as to what its voting power shall 
be in selecting a President, It is assigned electoral votes in propor- 
tion to its population, and not in proportion to the number of its 
voters. The voters of each State, regardless of their number, repre- 
sent the people of that State. They represent the State in voting for 
themselves and also voting for the nonvoter. Whether 20 or 40 percent 
of the people of any State vote is a question left to the voters of that 
State; but the total population of the State determines its relative 
voting power and not the number who vote. So far as the voters of 
the State are given any voting privilege it is to determine how the 
electoral vote of that State shall be disposed of in the electoral college, 
Under the unit voting system the whole electoral vote of each State 
is determined by a plurality vote of the voters of that State whether 
or not that plurality be a majority. 

A plurality candidate is the one who receives the highest. vote of 
the candidates for an office whether or not he receives a majority. 
A majority candidate, of course, is the ono who receives more than 
half of the total vote for such an office. 
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So under this crude system of selecting electors the whole vote of 
the State goes to the plurality candidate regardless of whether ho 
has a majority vote of the State. 

Then when ultimately credit. is given at Washington to the State 
vote, all of the electoral votes of the State go to the plurality eandi- 
date. Candidates of minority parties, whether they be Democrats, 
Republicans, or third party, ‘are given no credit: whatever, 

The plurality candidate is given credit as if every citizen in the 
State voted for him. 

The electoral vote of the State assigned to it equally on account of 
its population, plurality, and minority voters alike, is credited in the 
count at Washington as if every voter in the State had voted for the 
plurality candidate. 

In every election for President it: is practically certain that. the 
plurality candidate for each 100 votes cast in his favor will receive a 
credit, say from 140 to 210 votes. In faet, the smaller the vote the 

urality candidate receives, the larger is the false credit: he secures 
in the electoral college. 

Such a plain of election is unworthy of this reat Nation. Tt is a 
reflection on the lack of initiutive and alertness of Congress that it has 
given the people of the Nation no opportunity to climinate the present 
injustice and unreliability of its electoral system. ‘The presidential 
election is a national election, It cannot. be fairly decided exeept by 
a system of crediting votes that recognizes and gives proper weight 
to the vote of every citizen in the Nation. ‘There is just as much reason 
to require that every vote cast shall be credited as cast for President, 
as there is for a Senator, or other public officer. 

Under the present plan all credit may be given toa plurality eandi- 
date, Democrat or Republican, or third party. Tn one State the vote 
may be only 800,000.) Tn another State all credit. will be denied toa 
minority candidate in the same party where its candidate received 
2 million votes, 

In other words, the fundamental defect. of our electoral system is 
that in the ultimate count that determines the election no representa- 
tion given to minority voters of any States and even though the aggre- 
gate of minority voters exceeds the total number of plurality votes. 

John Jones, Democrat or Republican, can vote for Representative 
in Congress and for Senator, hin not for President of the United 
States. Without any intellectual or moral basis for discrimination, 
the minority voters ave in effect. disfranchised. ‘They are invited to 
come to the polls and vote but theiv votes are not. credited after they 
are cast. In fact, our system is even more vicious and defective than 
that. All minority votes are finally credited as if cast for the plural- 
ity candidate in the State. 


THE ELECTORAL VOTE USEFUL 


The electoral vote, as distinguished from the presidential elector, 
is an important and useful feature of the Constitution. It is pro- 
vided as a just measure of the voting power of each State in the elec- 
tion of a President. The States are granted electoral votes primarily 
in proportion to population, That is a just. and normal standard of 
representative government. It is the usual method in our State 
governments. 
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It nssures cach State its just relative right to participate in the Fed- 
oral Government beyond the power of any other State to add or 
detract. In the main, it leaves to each State the power to determine 
who of its people may vote. 

Tho unfortunate, if not appalling, defect. of the Constitution is its 
failure to provide for a just division of the States’ electoral vote so 
that they shall faithfully reflect the divided wills of their own voters, 

Fortunately the remedy for this defect is plain and urls Tt 
requires only a provision for the elimination of the presidential elector 
and for dividing the State electoral votes in exact proportion to the 
way its people vote. When that is done, we will have a fair reflection 
of the will of each State, and combined, a just reflection of the will of 
every State. ‘ 

SELECTION OF ELECTORS BY DISTRICTS 


It has been sugyested that we do away with the State unit vote and 
substitute a system of selecting presidential electors by distriet, units 
in each Sate. 

Such a plan is discredited by our past history, Tt is only a crude 
substitute proposed to give better recognition to minority votes and 
the divided opinion of State voters. Lowever, it is ineffective for 
that purpose. It would afford, of course, a greater division in some 
States but in the aggregate it would pive no reliable representation to 
minority voters, It would retain the worst features of the present 
method. 

First, it would continue the present provision which denies the 
people a right to vote directly for President. 

Second, it would preserve the presidential elector who never has 
and never can east a vote that would accurately reflect the will of the 
people of the district from which he is elected. 

Third, it would preserve the unit vote in a form that would still 
disfranchise all minorities. It would deny any representation to 
minority votes within the district that selected the elector and there- 
fore disfranchise minority votes in every district in the country. 

Fourth, the great inequality between the populations of different 
districts would, under district selection, provide impossible inequali- 
ties in the voting rights of the people within the States. 

Fifth, it would set up a system of districts which would create a 
new opporunity of further perversion of the popular votes for Presi- 
dent. by inviting merevinmident na practices in the formation of such 
districts. Gerrymandering has discredited many legislatures by their 
brutal exercise of political power to prevent minorities from getting 
just credit for their votes in congressional districts. Why extend 
that practice into our presidential elections? 

Sixth, the district system of election is merely an attempt to palliate, 
but provides no real constructive remedy for the evils of the present 
system. 

The district selection of a presidential elector is condemned not only 
by the gerrymandering of districts, that has heretofore prevailed, but 
also by the unequal population of districts, whether or not gerry- 
mandering has anything to do with their size. 
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This great inequality in the size of districts was recognized by the 
President in his message to Congress on January 9, 1951, In refer- 
ence to reapportionment under the recent consus, the Presidont stated : 


Over the years, widespread discrepuncies have grown up between the popula- 
tlons of tho various congressional districts, While some variation is inevitable, 
the extreme differences (hat now exist can and should be corrected. For example, 
there Is one State in whieh, necording to the 1950 census, the smallest district 
has a population of under 175,000 and the largest district has a population exceed- 
ing 000,000. In inany States, there are differences of 200,000 or 300,000 people 
between the siallest and largest existing districts in the State. While about 
half of the congressional districts throughout the country are between 300,000 
and 400,000 in population, there are some 50 districts with a population of 250,000 
or less, and, at the other extreme, some 60 districts with a population of 450,000 
or over, 

* e i * * ® 6 

Such defects {in our system of congressional districts obstruct the effective 
operation of the democratic principles on which our whole Government rests. It 
js fundatentat to the whole structure of the Constitution that all citizens have 
equal representation, so far as practicable, la the House of Representatives, 

6 * @ e e ° e 

The fundamental vice of the presidential elector is that he prevents 
the representation of minority voters. Whether or not he be selected 
by State units or by district units the evils are fundamentally the same, 

The presidential elector is selected by part of the voters of the State, 
He represents them, and no others. ‘The presidential elector by his 
mere selection denies representation to all minority voters within tho 
State, be they members of the Democratic, or Republican, or third 
party, Bee, Ae 

Mr. Ralph Donnelly, testifying before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee in April 1951, ifter making an analysis of the operation of the 
district system of selecting electors, made this statement: 


Certain it is Chat the present general ticket system of electing presidential 
electors [s both Inaccurate and unfair. In the 1948 election, the Republicans 
recelved no electoral votes from the South. Tt has heen suggested that the 
district system will furnish the minority parties with reasonable representation. 
This is easily tested. Assuming that the Members elected to the House of 
Representatives fn 1918 were presidential electors, how many Republican electors 
would there have been ju the South under the amendment proposed tn Mr. 
Coudert's House Joint Resolution 11?) Just twos; from the First und Second 
Districts of Tennessee, ‘The result so closely approximates the present results 
as to make the proposed change iinmaterial. Yet on the principle of Mr. Gos- 
sett's House Joint Resolution 19, and considering only whole votes, the Repub- 
lican Party would have received 81 electoral votes. This is a distinct change 
from the present one-sided method of picking electors, 


THE GERRYMANDER 


The selection of electors by districts gives no assurance of any im- 
provement above the present system of selection. Instead of having 
48 unit votes, as at present, we would have nearly 500. 

If such a method of election were established and we could conceive 
2 popular vote in each State on a common level within that State, every 
State would produce a solid electoral vote in favor of one party or the 
other. ‘True, as a practical matter, the establishment of electoral dis- 
tricts within the States would result in more division of clectora! votes 
within some States, but would give no assurance whatever that the 
uggregate result would be any better than at present. 
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‘ In ono respect. tho present. plan of counting State votes as a unit is 
devidedly preferable to the district. system of selection, The State unit 
vote makes gertvmandering of distriets impossible. The selection of 
electors by districts would open the way for vicious State gerrymau- 
doring of electoral districts to serve wrongful partisan ends Thus a 
nows means of suppressing minority votes would be injected into our 
electoral system without any counteracting benefits, 

» President Benjamin Harrison has been quoted as saying that one 
reason for the ado tion of the unit system in voting was to climinate 
gerrymandering of districts in presidential elections. Whether or not 
that statement is accurate, it is, T think, unquestionably true that the 
Stato unit. vote does have that advantage over the district. system of 
selection, ‘ 

- ‘The gerrymander is a twin sister of the unit. vote in depriving minor- 
ity parties of their just credit at the election booth. 

7 Gorrymandering has been described asa “preduct.of human cupidity 
and desire to gain power.” The unit vote originated in the same illegit- 
imate purpose of dominant political groups in the State to grab votes 
that rightfully belonged to their opponents. 

In 1867, Senator Buckalew declared that. at no time within 10 years 
“from Maine to tho Pacific, had the congressional districts been fairly 
and honestly apportioned.” 

In any event, the proposed district. system of presidential electors 
would perpetuate the fundamental evils of the present system without 
giving any constructive assurance of improvement. 


A NATIONWIDE POPULAR VOTE REGARDLESS OF STATE LENES TS IMPRACTICAL 
AND UNDESIRABLE 


Tn State elections the general policy of our country is to elect our 
officials by popular vote. The voters of the State are under a common 
qualification for their voting privilege. ‘They meet.at the ballot booths 
on equal terms. On election day they deal alike with local and na- 
tional issues. ‘They all represent. one political geographic entity. The 
motives that induce them to vote are pretty much alike. The con- 
ditions that may cause them to go to the polls or remain away are 
much the same xs apply to the whole State. All their votes are 
counted as casts each candidate gets credit for the votes in his favor 
in every precinct, no more, no less, The candidate receiving the 
highest number of votes, the plurality candidate, is elected. 

With knowledge of this general situation, we may naturally, ask, 
“Why not elect the President in the same way?” The suggestion is 
plausible but not practical. The answer is rather obvious. Such a 
change would eliminate from the Constitution two very important 

wovisions, each intended for the protection of the States. ‘The more 

important of these two provisions which would be eliminated is that 
which assures to each State electoral votes in proportion to its popu- 
lation, and not in proportion to the number of voters. 

The other provision which would be eliminated is that which zrants 
to each State two electoral votes regardless of its population or the 
number of its voters. 

We must recognize that population and not the number of voters is 
the true basis of equality of representation as between the States 
within the Federal Government. There is a great variation in the 
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rercentage of the population of States who vote as between different 
States and at different times in the same State. Therefore, equality 
of representation must be based on population and not on the variable 
number who vote at any particular election. 

National elections based on nationwide election regardless of State 
lines would, as a matter of fact, give very unequal representation to 
the States in proportion to their respective populations. 

The present provision of the Constitution which assures each Stato 
its equality of representation in proportion to population is a very 
valuable one contributing to the security of the States and to the 
stability of their right in relation to the other States of the Nation, 


ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT BY CONGRESS 


In case no candidate for President secures a majority of votes in 
the electoral college, the election is thrown into the House. This is 
done even though one of the candidates might have x majority of the 
total popular votes of the Nation. 

Election in the House is confined to a vote among the three highest 
candidates as voted for in the electoral college. 

Under the 20th amendment, Congress may provide for the ease of a 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Representatives 
may choose a President, when the choice devolves upon the House. 
The same is true as to the election in the case of a candidate where tho 
Senate must choose a Vice President. 

At an election in the House, as bet ween the regular candidates each 
State has one vote only, regardless of its population. That one voto 
is controlled by the majority of the Representatives of each State 
voting, If there bea tie, the State has no vote. 

In voting, every State is the equal of every other State. One State 
with 300,000 people has an equal voice with a State with 10 million 
population. 

norder to elect, it is necessary that the candidate receive a inajority 
of the votes of all the States participating. 

That means without the approving vote of the Representatives of 
25 Sates a President cannot be selected in the House. 

As 10 large States have over half the population of the United 
States, it is apparent that 25 out of the 38 other States may select the 
President regardless of the popular will. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion rejected a proposed amendment which would have required a 
majority vote of the House to elect. 

‘There have been instances in which one party had a majority in the 
House and another party a majority of the States, The minority 

arty thus would be able to elect over the majority represented in the 

louse and over a majority vote of the people of the Nation. 

The fundamental evil running through this whole plan of electing 
in the electoral college and in the House is the absence of any accurate 
or assured way of reflecting the public will. 

Our country had experiences in settling these deadlocks as to tho 
President in 1800, 1824, 1876, and as to the Vice President in 1836, 

In each of these controversies as to the selection of a President, 
public turmoil and great bitterness developed. 

The conflict of 1824 was one of the notable ones of our history in 
peacetime. 
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The contest of 1876 was likewise a bitter one that greatly disturbed 
the country. 

One primary weakness of the situation is placing in the hands of a 
fey men the responsibility of deciding who shall be President of this 

ation. 

Wo had a long experience in selecting Senators by the State legisla- 
tures, where the power of making such selection was loft to the members 
of the legislature. 

In some instances even one man or a small number of men had tho 
power to elect or defent. That developed trades and scandalous 
reports, 

A history more current with the time of the election of Senators 
by the legislatures stated reasons for the change of the system, which 
provided for their election by popular vote as follows: 

There were several objections to it which grew stronger as time 
went on: (1) Deadlocks were frequent, and sometimes were not 
broken, so that a State went unrepresented or partially represented. 
(2) It was much easier to corrupt a legislature than a whole body of 
electors, and elections were frequently purchased. (3) A type of 
men could command a majority in the legislature who could not under 
any circumstances have been elected by the votes of the electors. 

A proposal has been made that a majority vote of the authorized 
membership of the House should be necessary to settle » deadlock in 
the election of a President. I regard this proposal as an improvident 
one. We must recognize that when there is a deadlock in the election 
of a President there is a definite, possibly a desperate, need of making 
aselection and by means that reflect the popular will. 

Tho authorized majority of the House of Represontatives is 435, 
or 531 of the Congress. Under this proposal, dead men in case of 
vacancies and absentees, voluntary or compelled, would in effect be 

iven 2 negative vote and thereby frustrate the practical operation of 
ongress. It might well place in the hands of a few men, 2 very few, 
the control of the election of a President. 

While most any method that could be devised would be an improve- 
ment on the present method of selection, I believe that the reasons 
in favor of the plurality candidate in the Nation should prevail. 

We elect our Governors, our Representatives in Congress, and our 
Senators by a plurality vote. In general, this method has been highly 
successful. | 

Where electoral votes are divided according to the popular vote in 
each State, I believe that a plurality of those votes in the Nation is 
the best method by which the President can be selected. Then no 
cero in Congress is necessary where the plurality candidate is 

iving. , 
: Tre Struacre To Contror Evecrons 


Important to the understanding of the setting of our electoral sys- 
tem, is a review of the original struggle to control electors. 

In 1800 there was an intense struggle for the Presidency. Candi- 
dates were nominated at that time by caucuses of Members of Con- 
gress, The situation emphasized the danger in the constitutional pro- 
vision that permitted the State legislatures to direct the manner of 
appointing electors, 
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The New York Assembly, in 1709, passed a bill which was rejected 
in the senate, but which proposed to select electors in New York by 
districts. A similar bill was defeated in the assembly in 1800. The 
Federalists then opposed the bill fearing it would decrease the Fed- 
eralist vote in that State for President. 

The spring elections of 1800 in New York City indicated the rising 
power of the anti-Federalist group which threatened the Federalist 
control of the legislature. 

On the 7th day of May 1800 Hamilton wrote Governor Jay, of New 
York, culling attention to the unfavorable results to the Federalists of 
the spring election, and stating: 


According to the returns hitherto, it {s too probable that we lose our Sena- 
tors for this district. The moral certainty, therefore, is that there will be an 
anti-Federal maJority in the ensuing legislature; and the very high probability 
is that this will bring Jefferson into the Chief Magistracy, waless it be prevented 
by the measure which I shall now submit to your consideration, namely, the 
fmmediate calling together of the existing legislature. I am aware that there 
are weighty obfections to the measure, but the reasons for it appear to me to 
outweigh the objections; and in tlines like these in which we live it will not do 
to be overscrupulous, It Is easy to sacrifice the substantial interests of society 
hy a strict adherence to ordinary rules, In observing this, I shall not be sup- 
posed to mean that anything ought to be done which integrity will forbid, but 
merely that the scruples of delicacy and propriety, as relative to a common course 
of things, ought to yleld to the extraordinary nature of the crisis. They ought 
not to hinder the taking of a legal and constitutional step to prevent an atheist 
in feualon, and a fanatic in politics, from getting possession of the helm of 
state. 


Further referring to the anti-Federalist Party, Hamilton said: 


In proportion us the true character of the party is understood, is the force 
of the considerations which urge to every effort to disappoint it; and it seems 
to me that there is a very solemn obligation to employ the means in our power. 
The calling of the legisinture will have for its object the choosing of electors 
by the people in districts; this (as Pennsylvania will do nothing) will insure a 
niajority of votes in the United States for a Federal candidate. ‘The measure 
will not fail to be approved by all the Federal Party; while it will, no doubt, 
be condemned by the opposite. As to its intrinsic nature, it is justified by 
unequivocal reasons of public safety, 

The reasonable part of the world will, 1 believe, approve it. They will see 
it as a proceeding out of the common course, but warranted by the particular 
nature of the crisis, and the great cause of social order. If done, the motive 
ought to be frankly avowed. In your communication to the legisinture they 
ought to be told that temporary circumstances had rendered it probable that, 
without their interposition, the executive authority of the general government 
would be transfered to hands hostile to the system heretofore pursued with 
s0 much 8uccess, and dangerotis to the peace, happiness, and order of the country; 
that under this impression, from facts convincing to your own mind, you had 
thought It your duty to give the existing legislature an opportunity of deliberat- 
ing whether it would not be proper to interpose, and endervor to prevent so 
ties ne evil by referring the choice of electors to the people distributed into 
districts. 

In weighing the suggestion, you will doubtless bear in mind that popular 
governments must certainly he overturned, and while they endure, prove engines 
of mischief, if one party will call to its aid all the resources which vice can give, 
and {if the other (however pressing the emergency) confines itself within all the 
ordinary forms of delicacy and decorum. ‘The legislature can be brought to- 
aati a 3 weeks, so that there will be full time for the object, but none ought 
o be lost. 


The above letter was found in the papers of Governor Jay on the 
back of which the Governor had written: 


; Enopeeiig a measure for party purposes, which, I think would not become me 
o adopt. 
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: The significance of this letter is in part due to the fact that before 
stint time the Federalists had resisted the district system of selecting 
electors. Be Bie. 8 Soha nels 3 

. In Pennsylvania a prior law providing for a choice of presidential 
electors by the people had expired and could not be renewed withou} 
‘approval of the'legislature, ‘That approval the a berptae by a dead- 
lock between the Kederalist senate and an anti-Federalist aesembly, 
refused to give. , : 
-- In view of the prospect of legislation in Pennsylvania being blocked 
0 prevent that State voting in the election of 1800, the paper “Aurora” 
sald: : “ iS , 

«++ Behold from ite want of explicltness on the momentous object of choosing 
electors of tho Chief Magistrate, it is almost in the power of 2 or 8 abandoned 
Andividuals, by disfranchising our State, perbape to impose a President of the 
Union contrary to the strongest wishes of the people. 

'’ Tho Federalists had a ane dority of only two in the Senate of tho 
Pennsylvania Legislature, The popular vote for Governor was anti- 
‘Federalist, as the next legislature was to be. 

Public opinion forced a compromise by which the assembly was to 
chooso 8 electors and tho senate 7. The State’s electoral vote was 
thus bargained away to serve tho interests of the two conflicting 
groups. 

It was proposed that Maryland change from the district to the 
legislative system of selecting electors, but the law of Maryland 
remained unrepealed, which. permitted tho election of electors by 
districts and an equal division of the electoral vote of the State, Each 
cadidate received 5 of the State’s 10 electoral votes. Under the unit 
voune system, one of them would, of course, have recoived the whole 

votes, 

. Prior to tho election of 1800, electors in New Hampshire had been 
chosen under the general ticket system by the vote of the people. 
‘The legislature of that State canceled the right of a popular election 
and itself chose the Federalist electors, ' 
.. Theretofore Massachusetts and Virginia had operated under tho 
district selection of the electors. The Legislature of Massachusetts 
took over the situation and chose electors by joint ballot, which secured 
for seams the whole yote of the State without an opportunity of the 
ople to vote. ; . Co, 
adison introduced a bill in the Legislaturo of Virginia which pro- 
vided for the general-ticket plan. The object was to place Virginia 
on an equality with Federalist States in denying representation to the 
opposition parties, The bill was enacted. 
- The Federalist minority in Virginia adopted a resolution voicin 
the sentiment that they thought themselves citizens of the Unite 
States to vote for the highest officer of the Government, but the legisla- 
ture had separated them from their fellow citizens of the Union and 
“compels us to speak the voice of Virginia only.” 

As late as 1812 the anti-Federalist Party in New York had control 
of the State senate. The Federalist assembly committee proposed a 
general ticket and.a.district bill for .the selection of presidential 
electors. Thesenate’counterproposal was to accept the gereymandered 
congressional districts or it would do nothing: Subsequently, « for¢ed 
Soapron ise Drayton that the electors he chosen by the common. pléas 
court. ules oe Y 
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In 1812, 3 days before election, the Federalist Legislature of New 
Jorsey repealed the general-ticket law for the selection of electors b 
the voters and selected its own electors, This was done notwithstand- 
ing both parties had nominated electoral tickets. 

In the election of 1812 the Legislature of North Carolina repealed 
its lnw providing the district system of election and appointed its own 
electors. The people made such an outery that its action was reversed. 

Thus it is made plain that the origin of the unit voting system was 
not within the design of the authors of the Constitution. It was not 
for tho purpose of securing political justice in equality of voting privi- 
leges, Its dominating purpose was to prevent political opponents 
from securing credit for the votes cast in their favor. It was through 
tho ruthless exercise of Stato legislative control that the political 
lenders used this opportunity of suppressing minority votes of those 
who in all good conscience had an equal right with the members of 
majority parties to have their votes recorded in the ultimate count 
that determined tho result of the elections, 


AN INJUSTICE TO OUR POLITICAL PARTY SYSTEM 


Our present method of computing votes utterly ignores the practical 
nature of our political system, Within the first four decades of our 
Government wo developed what is called a purty system of govern- 
mont, Under our system of popular government n political party, a 
minority party, as well as a majority party, is a very useful feature of 
our Government, A. political party furnishes the only practical means 
by which citizens of generally similar convictions und purposes can 
combine and cooperate together within the State and between the 
difforent States in a nationwide common purpose to support men and 
measures thoy believe to be for the best interests of the Nation, ‘Tho 
Lest interests of the Nation require that those who desire to so co- 
operate in the affairs of the country be encouraged, or at least be 
treated fairly, in making such effort that all citizens who so participate 
in party government, in public affairs, bo allowed to do so under fair 
rules of the game. 

Under the present system each national party has 48 areas of opera- 
tion and cooperation. Each party has 48 segments as determined by 
State lines, Now all credit in each State is denied to all minority 
parties which have less than a plurality vote. Whethor the minority 
party be the Democratic, or Republican, or a third party, it receives no 
credit from any State vote less than a plurality of its whole vote. In 
ono small State the minority party may be given credit for 300,000 
votes; in another large State it may be denied credit for 2 million 
votes, 

Thus in the election of 1948 the Democratic Party received credit in 
the electoral college for its segments in 28 States and also received 
credit in the electoral count for the votes for all the Republicans and 
members of other parties in those 28 States, At the same time the 
Democratic Party recoived no credit in the electoral count for the 
1),500,000 votes in its favor in the 20 other segments or States of its 
opesation. BY sg 

The Republican Party was the minority party in 82 Stateg.. It 
received 22 million votes in the 48 States or segments of its purty, but 
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recoived no credit in the electoral college for the votes of its 12,100,000 
supporters in 32 States it failed to carry. Thus a great party, after 
04 years of its existence, was slashed to pieces and left with the votes 
of only 16 of its segments functioning in 16 States, or only one-third of 
the States of the Nation. 

The votes in 32 States, or two-thirds of all its segments, were counted 
as if cast only for its opponents and their policies, 

Thus this false system of computing votes mutilates our great 
national parties. It denies every political party the cooperation of 
its supporters in olecting a President in every Stute where it receives 
less than a plurality of a State vote. 

Expressed in short but accurate terms, we elect a President by dis- 
enfranchising every minority voter in 48 States. 


EACH CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT RUNS AGAINST HIMSELF 


In 1948 the Democratic Party was a plurality party in the 28 States 
itearried. It was the minority party in the 20 States it lost. In those 
28 States Mr. ‘Truman received 14,600,000 votes and his opponents 18 
million. So Mr. Truman in those States was credited, in round num- 
bers, with 27,600,000 votes in the electoral college, which was 3,500,000 
more than his total vote in the Nation. 

In the Democratic minority States Mr. Truman received 9,500,000 
votes for which he received no credit in the electoral college. They 
wore credited ns if thoy had been cast for his opponents, 

The Republican Party was a plurality party in 16 States. It was 
a minority party in 82 States. 

Mr. Dewey, in his 16 plurality States, received 9,900,000 votes which 
were credited in his favor ag cast. In the 32 States in which he was 
the candidate of a minority party he received 12,100,000 votes, which 
were counted against him and as if cast for his opponents, Thus 
12,100,000 votes for Dewey credited to his opponents exceeded the 
9,900,000 votes for him as a plurality candidate in the States he car- 
ried, Dewey asa minority candidate defeated Dewey as the plurality 
candidate by a majority of 2,200,000, Truman received more credit 
for Dewey votes than Dewey. 

In the recent election, of the 27 million votes in favor of Stevenson 
he received credit in the electoral college for less than 12 percent and 
Risenhower over 88 percents 

In tho election of 1912, each candidate for Presidont—Taft, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Wilson—received more credit in the olectoral 
college for his opponent’s votes than for his own. 

Thus it is apparent that the votes for a candidate for President, 
through the counting of his own votes against him, may defeat him 
for President. 

This method of crediting votes seems to reach nearly the limit of 
absurdity that could be visualized in any form of popular government. 


FALSE CREDITS FOR VOTES 


In 1948, 6 States, with a total of 179 electoral votes, had over 00 
electoral! votes credited contrary to the way they were cast. Sixteen 
of our States, or one-third of the Nation, had a total electoral vote of 
only 173, Thus the vote denied minority voters in 6 States more than 
equaled the total vote of 16 States of the Nation. 
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In 1948, in the 8 largest States, with 27 million voters, over 13,600,- 
000 votes were credited contrary to the ay east. ‘This means that vast 
numbers of votes in eight States were taken from the candidates for 
whom they were cast and credited to their opponents, 

Under the present system it is fairly certain that in an average 
election for President the piaeality cundidate for each State will 
receive credit in the electoral college in varying numbers from 140 to 
210 votes for each 100 cast in his favor. ; 

The smaller the plurality of the candidate the greater will be the 
false credit he receives. For instance, 1 of 8 candidates carries a 
State by a plurality of 45 percent of the vote. He will get a false 
credit for 55 votes in addition to each 45 cast in his favor. A candi- 
date who receives 60 percent of the vote will get a false credit of only 
40 votes out of each 100. 

In 1948 the 10 large States had over 60 percent of the votes of the 
Nation. About 48 percent of their votes were credited contrary to. 
the way they were cast, 

The unit rule, all or nothing, in cach State makes no distinctiow 
between a plurality of 1,000 and 1 million, or between a plurality of 
40 or 60 percent. Any candidate who has a plurality carries 100: 
percent of the State vote. 

Neither is there any distinction as to the number of electoral votes 
carried by a plurality. A plurality of 1 percent will carry the wholo 
electoral vote of New York the same as the 3 eloctoral votes of Nevada, 

In 1048 a very high percentage of the electoral votes of the Nation 
were carried by pluralities of less than 5 percent, important ones by 
legs than 2 percent. ‘The electoral vote of 13 of the 48 States waa 
carried by pluralities of less than half of the State votes. ‘Theso slim 
pluralities show the hazard, the ih bee of the unit vote. One of 
these small pluralities can contro) the total vote of the largest or any 
other State inthe Union. A plurality candidate with a plurality of 
only 1 (practically equal with his opponent) takes 100 percent of tho 
electoral vote of each State. 

In 3 large States with over 10 million voting, 78 electoral votes, the 
whole number was controlled by a plurality of less than 60,000 votes, 
a number less than 1 percent of the votes represented in those 3 States 
by 1 electoral vote. 

These falso equations result in practically unlimited distortions of 
the popular votes. 


NEEDLESS CONFUBION 


_In a discussion in the Senate in a reference to the proposed plan of 
dividing the State vote according to the way the ballots were cast, it 
was said that the proposed plan— 
fs a system based on the theory which has no relation to the actual popular 
vote, 80 far ag I can see, or only a very small relation, it gives a much greater 
influence to # one-party State. 

This is an annene statement. It is a denial of the obvious, It is 
based on an error of fact and in disregard of the constitutional stand- 
ard of the State’s voting power. The question of the proper relation 
of the electoral vote to popular opinion is purely one of conforming 
it to the popular will as exp at the polls in cach State and the 
translation of its popular votes into electoral votes accordingly. 
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It is an utter fallacy to seek an electoral vote that actually reflects 
the popular vote without that relation being established in each indi- 
vidual State. ‘That can only be done in one way and that is by dividing 
the State electoral votes .in proportion to the State popular vote. 
Where each State vote is so credited there is a proper reflection of 
the popular sentiment of the Nation based on the State’s oqual rep- 
resentation according to its voting rights under the Constitution, 

A hye of election that accurately translates the popular votes 
of cach State into its electoral votes according to the way its own 
citizons voted, properly reflects the will of the people of the Nation 
in every State, 

In the 11 olections, from 1008 to 1948, the American people indi- 
rectly cast 872,546,687 votes for President. Of this total vote, 163,- 
379,635 votes, or 44 percent, were credited in the electoral college as 
if cast for candidates other than those for whom thoy voted. 

In other words, 44 out of each 100 voters wore credited contrary to 
tho way thoir votes were cast. Cortuinly neither tho author of this 
statement, nor any other person, can find any justifiablo relation of 
the electoral vote to the actual popular vote in those elections under 
our prosent system of election. 

Under the pending resolution, if adopted, every ono of these 372 
million votes would havo been credited to tho candidate for whom 
thoy wore cast. It is difficult to understand why anyono should say 
that such an important change in our clectoral system would have 
no relation toward reflecting tho popular vote accurately. 

Thon it is said that the proposed plan “gives a much greater influ- 
enco to a one-party State.” The A wong plan does not yive a greator 
influence to a one-party State. It docs, of course, give a greater influ- 
ence to the party that carries a Stote by a larger majority than its 
opponent.. However, there is no unfairness in that division; it simply 
more accurately roflects public sentiment according to the will of 
the voters of that State. ere a party secures credit for that part 
of a State vote which it polls at the election, it has all the influence 
to which it is entitled in that State. When tho vote of each State 
is so divided wo have a just election in every Stato, according to our 
system of constitutional representation as between tho States. 


NEEDLESS ITAZARD 


The needless hazard involved in our electoral system due to the unit 
rulo giving the wholo vote of the State to the plurality candidate, has 
soveral times been illustrated in our presidential elections. . 

In 1884 Cleveland came near losing the 36 electoral votes of New 
York and the Presidency because his plurality in New York was less 
than 1,100 votes, Had a syatem of dividing tho State cloctoral votes 
according to the popular votes of tho candidates prevailed, only a 
small fraction of 1 electoral vote would have been involved instead 
of te wholé 36 olectoral votes of New, York andsthe election of a 
President, —; eee or ee me OE eG ey ee es 

In 1916 Wilson, with a plone of ovor 560,000, camo within lesa 
than,4,000 votes of losingithe 11 electoral votes.of California and the 
Presidency. If.the electoral votes had been divided according ta the 
popular vote of the candidates, thogs 4,000. votes, would ,have, been 
insignificant as affecting the result. Those 4,000 votes represented 
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only about 5 percent of the number of vot.s cast for ench electoral 

vote in Californian. ‘Thus the total electoral vote of a Jarge State and 

the election of a President of the Nation, depended upon a number of 

popula’ votes in 1 State that equaled 1 out of 20 of the votes represented 
y 1 electoral vote in that State. 

A folly of tho present situation is that we permit.o slight margin 
in one State to have a fictitious value by controlling the whole vote of 
the State, and thereby making impossible a just count of the votes of 
the Nation. | 

In the election of 1948 President Traman, with a plurality of over 
¥ million votes in the Nation, received credit for slightly over 5 million 
votes in 3 States in which his plurality was less than 60,000. Seventy- 
eight. electoral votes were dependent upon popular votes in those 3 
States, in all. 3 of which the plurality was less (han one-half of 1 
electoral vote. 

Here a change of less than 30,000 voters in those 3 States would have 
controlled a plurality of 2 million in the Nation, 78 electoral votes, 
and the election of a President, 

The electoral vote cast as a unit is so unrepresentative of the popular 
voto as to give no definite assurance of accurately reflecting the will 
of the Nation, ‘This lack of a definite relation to the electoral vote 
either to population or to the votes of the Nation demonstrates that at 
even most any re time its continuance may definitely thwart 
the clearly a will of the people of the Nation. 

Tho hazard assumed by the Nation under the unit-voting system is 
not only unsuited to a popular government, but is needless and vicious, 
It gives a prront temptation to fraud, because it ners ofely ule the 
Nation at. times to the temptation of perverting the national verdict 
at the election by a fraudulent control of 0 trifling number of votes, 
wholly unrepresentative of the national attitude, Regardless of tha 
tomptation to fraud, it gives these limited numbers of votes an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers and in violation of the rights 
of the great mass of voters whose will might be thwarted thereby. 

As long as our present clectoral system continues, the Nation is 
subjected to this needless hazard and the appalling results that might 
follow the continuance of this situation, Should tnt calamity occur, 
Congress would then, perhaps, with great haste, attempt to provide 
against its reoccurrence, ; 

With ample warning, prudence suggests that Congress should act 
before instead of waiting until after this known risk is inflicted upon 
the Nation. 

Wo can never havo a fair election of thé President without creditin 
7 votes in the ultimate Heaps acooring jd the wey thoy were cast, 

int purpose can never be accomplished through the proxy a 
of Presidential elections, : ‘ a 

Political leaders in somo States may be of, that typo who hope to 
preserve a system of solection of electora which will. give to their party 
the advantago of getting credit for their opponent's votes. ‘That is no 
reason for pervorting our Constitution to preserve such purposes. The 
Nation has an- interest to be served boyond partisan parties or advan- 
tages of any leadors who seek to aggrandize their position by securing 
eredit for votes cast by their political opponents. - 

Tho outstanding deficiency of our electoral system {s the failure 
of the Constitation to require the State votes to be credited in nccord- 
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ance with the vote of the people of erch Stato. The unit vote entirely 
denies such a just computation, The remedy for the problem is almost 
Belt Sug menive: Eliminate the presidential elector; divide the State 
electoral votes according to the way their people voted; let the people 
vote directly for the President. 

Tho Cuainman. We will take the next witness, 

Mr. Suitiry. Mr. J. Hurvie Williams, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF J. HARVIE WILLIAMS, EXEOUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN GOOD GOVERNMENT SOCIETY, WASHINGTON, 
D. 0. 


Mr. Wirarams, My namo is J. Harvie Williams. T live at 1010 16th 
Street, Washington. 

a Sourury. Would you identify yourself, Mr. Williams, beyond 
that ‘ 

Mr, Winntama, I am the executive vice president of the American 
Good Government Society. The trustees of the society have au- 
thorized and already partly appointed a committeo on electoral re- 
form to study tho thing in all its aspects, and ono of the things we are 
concerned with, and it is especinily important listening to tho testi- 
mony this afternoon, is that if tho reformers don’t get together there 
won't bo-any reform. 

Tho Crainman, That is right. 

Mr. Witarasss, I think that is tho starting place. 

We probably won't have our study completed before tho end of 
the. year. And I have beon working recently on some statistical com- 
parisons of the several systems, in the 1952 election, which T will 
mention as I go along. 

But I would like to begin by putting this question in what I think 
is its proper perspective, with a little comment on how it came about. 

This is from George Bancroft’s History of the United States, volume 
VI, pages 330-340, in which ho brilliantly summarized the work of 
tho Constitutional Convention on the method of electing the Presi- 
dont. These were his words: 


And uow tho whole Hno of march to the mode of the clection of the 
President can be surveyed. The Convention at first reluctantly conferred that 
office on:the National Legisiature; and to prevent the posalbillty of failure 
by a nogative vote of one House or the other, to tho Legisinture voting tn folnt 
ballot. ‘Then to escape from tho danger of cabal and corruption, it next trans- 
ferred the full and final power of cholce to an electoral college that should be 
the exact counterpart of the two Houses in the representation of the States 
faa unite as well as ponnlotien of the States, and should mect at the seat of 
Government. Then fearing that so large a number of men would not travel 
to the seat of Government for that single purpose, or might be hindered on 
the way, they most reluctantly went back to the choice of the two Houses in 
Joint convention. At this moment the though arose that the electors might 
cast thelr votes In thelr own States, and transmit the certificates of their 
ballots to the seat of Government. Accordingly, the work of clecting the 
President was‘ divided: the Convention removed the act of voting from the 
Joint session of the two Houses to electoral collegen in the several States, the 
act of voting to ho followed by the transmission of authenticated certificates of 
the vote to a branch of the General Iegislature at the seat of Government; and 
then !t restored to the two Houses in the presence of each other the aame offico 
of counting the collected certificntes which they would have performed had the 
choice remained with the two Houses of the Legislature. 


I think that is about the most succinct description of that work that 
I havo read. 
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For many years, and particularly so since Franklin D, Roosevelt's 
election to a third term in the White House, there has been a steadily 
growing dissatisfaction with the practical results of the constitutional 
method by which the President of the United States is elected. Some 
have called for the election of the President by a direct nationwide 
popular vote, without regard to State boundaries, Othors, more con- 
sorvative, have urged that tho present system be brought more into 
line with the original concepts of the founders of the Republic, pre- 
serving the electoral vote by States, but giving the preferences of indi- 
vidual voters more real weight and equality in determining the overall 
result. ‘They seek to assure that metropolitan areas, with their close- 
knit ethnic voting groups, will no longer have an unintended and 
inordinate overweight in deciding how the eloctoral vote of the big-city 
States will be cast, an overweight that in practice has frequently given 
them an unwarranted and unfair balance of power. 

‘two of the resolutions beforo this committee were before tho Houso 
of Representatives in the Ist session of the 82d Congress in 1950. 
They are the proposals of Senators Mundt and Kefauver. In the 
House they were sponsored by Representatives Coudert and Gossott. 

In a statement on these resolutions, submitted to Subcommittee No. 
1 of the House Committee on the Judiciary, which appears in the rec- 
ord of the hearings. Dr. Ruth C, Silva, of the political scionce depurt- 
mont of Pennsylvania State College, observed most succinctly : 

Noth House Joint Resolution 11 (by Mr. Condert) and 100 (by Mr. Coasett) 
appear to bo designed to deal with that problem which seems to concert some 
Republicans and a number of southern Democrats, Tn recent years, the general 
tleket system of chouslng presidential electors has compelled both partles to 
nominate presidential candidates who advocate polleles designed to win the votes 
of conscious ethnie, religtous, and econotnic groups in metropolitan centers, where 
these minuritles hold the balance of power in populous States with large blocs 
of electoral votes. Consequently, all recont presidential candidates have sup- 

mrted clvfl Mborties, social security, collective bargaining, et cetera, On tho other 
und, the Congress is elected in a constituency that makes congresstonal 
anpport for anch a program unlikely, for a majority of Senators and Nepresenta- 
tlvea are elected in smaller citles, towns, suburban, and rural areas. 

Under the pre electoral system—established by State Jaw under 
the Constitution of the United States—the voters in each State vote for 
theiv presidential electors en bloc, ‘There is actually no direct vote for 
President. The chosen electors themselves vote on bloc when they meet 
in their respective State capitols to vote for the presidential nominee 
of thoir party because they are party men elected as a party group. 
Consequently, the simplo plurality of a single vote in each State can 
determine whether the electors are to be Democratic or Republican. 
The unequal weight of this 1 decisive vote—as much as 15 to 1—is 
oe to . 1e heart of the problem. New York has 45, while Vermont 
1a8 but 3. 

It is also because of this method, whereby the full electoral weight 
of each State is cast. en bloc for the nominee of one party, that those 
States with larger cities and larger population generally have come to 
have a dominant voice in the selection of presidential candidates at 
the national conventions of ench part . Tho late Charles D, Hilles, po- 
liticnl strategist extraordinary, in 1930 explained this result in this 
way: 

New York's power In political conventions, and therefore over the White House, 


comes not from the size of its delegations in the party natlonal conventions, 
which are roughly 10 percent in both instances. New York’s power comes from 
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the fact that its delegations represent 47 (now 45) electoral votes, or nearly 20 
percent of’ the total number needed to elect a President. It ts this Ittle under- 
stood fact that accounts for the almost invariable selection of presidential 
nominees from Nety York or sonie other large State in sympathy with New York's 
political attitudes. But New York decides even that. 

Other astute politicians have gone on record to say that this almost 
inevitable policy of. bowing to the will of the big States leads all par- 
ties to eumpaign pronouncements and pledges as well as presidential 
policies, aimed at winning and holding the support of political pres- 
sure groups in the big cities—groups tliat frequently represent the 
‘views of a minority of each party as well as. a minority of the voters 
of the country. This is why, it has been declared repeatedly, the Re- 
‘publican Party in its national conventions in recent years has almost 
always flouted the views of those sections of the country which elect 
the blk of the Republican members of Congress. Equally so, it. is 
the reason why left-wing Democrats from the large Northern States, 
dominated by the great boss-ridden cities, control the Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions and are able to reject the conservative ideas and 
ideals of the Southern Democrats who elect so many of the Democratic 
Members of Congress. 

Those on tho conservative side, who object to the present bloc sys- 
tem of electing electors, contend that it is this established practice of 
wooing the big ay (minority) pressure groups by Presidents, and 
presidontial candidates, which has led to the major splits in the two 
major national parties. They maintain, too, that this seeming po- 
litical necessity is at the bottom of most of the split between the White 
House and the Congress in basic policy determination. They point 
out that this has beon especially truo in the frequent bitter conflicts be- 
tween the President and the House of Representatives, 

Members of the House are elected from congressional districts within 
States, except, in a very few instances, where some are chosen “at 
large.” Thus, they are concerned with individual district pluralities 
rather than statewide pape baer and relatively few of thom n 
appeal to those special (minority) voting blocs or pressure groups 
‘which are catered to so openly by presidential nominees and by candi- 
dates for statewide offices in the big-city States, on policies and prin- 
ciples that are contrary to the overall best interests of the States and 
the Nation. 

New York State provides an excellent example. Noarly all of the 
Republican Members of tho House of Representatives from New. York 
are from districts outside New York City, or are from districts within 
the city where bloc voting is ineffective. Consequently, New York 
State’s pepublisen Members of the House of Representatives are over: 
whelmingly conservative in their thinking, Representatives Taber, 
Reed, and Coudert being good examples. On the other hand, Demo- 
orat Membors of the Congress from New York State are, almost with- 
out exception, from districts within New York City where ethnic vot- 
ing hlocs are predominant, or. at least areieffective. «So, .1gain, almost 
without exception, New York’s Democrat; Members of the House are 
extremely libora] in their public views. This same condition. prevails, 
Bioug sometimes with less force, in the big-city States outside the 

outh. 

Advocates of a brenkup of State blocs of electoral votes, per- 
mitting a division between the parties on sothe, wise and practicable 
basis, are confident that it would assure National Government in the 
American tradition for at least a generation. Quite naturally, all 
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moves toward this end will be bitterly opposed by those who would 
lose political power. 

Underlying all discussion of electoral reform are four essential 
questions: 

1, Shall presidential electors be continued, or abolished ? 

2, Shall the electoral, or presidential strength of the States be 
divisible among the political parties? 

3. If to be divisible, what shall be the basis of division ? 

a) By a direct popular vote for President and Vice President? 
b) By a proportional division of each State's electoral vote 
according to the division of the popular vote therein? 

(c) By election of electors in the same manner as their counterparts 
in the Congress, that is, the two “senatorial” electors statewide, and 
the “representative” electors in congressional districts? 

4, Shall the majority requirement for election of the President be 
maintained, or shall a substantial plurality be sufficient? 

T think those questions are at the bottom of the whole subject. 

There are many other corollary questions. But the answers to these 
essential questions will largely establish the framework for the answers 
to the subsidiary questions, 

If electoral reform is truly desired, the political tactic of the 
minimum constitutional change necessary to achieve the object, should 
not. bo overlooked, 

More important, it seems to me, is the necessity of answering these 
questions within the long-established framework of the American 
political system, a system that is unique in Che annals of mankind. 

With us, sovereignty is posited in the people of the United States, 
reckoned by States, and not in what somo call tho mass of the 

merican people. 

Our governments, Federal and State, are governments of delegated 
powers, governments of limited sovereignty. 

With us, sovereign powors increased or diminished by constitu- 
tional amendment, an act of the will of the people, as against the 
election officers being an expression of the will of the people. 

On tho other had, in European governments, sovoreignty is full, 
complete, and omnipotent. For example, when the Communist Party 
gains power in any. European country, it can institute its program 
without changing the constitutional structure of their government, 

Sovereignty is the power to. declare the law. By reserving in the 
people of tho United States those sovereign powers concerned with 

iberty—the sum total of human rights in the realm of the moral 
law—we hold that there are vast areas in which no law can be declared. 

The Founding Fathers did a remarkable thing when they divided 
the delegated power to declare the law into three categories, What 
they described as tho ‘legislative powor is the power to declare the 
law in advance of personal acts, asa guide to human conduct; the 
executive power is the power to declare the law administratively in 
tho conduct of public affairs; and tho judicial power is the power to 
declare the law in cases at bar. 

My point is that all three powers are but elements of the sovereign 
power to declare the law. And I should add that the Presidont has a 
very healthy share of tho legislative power. For his power to disap- 
prove acts of as is cane to at least one-sixth of the Senators 
and one-sixth of the Represchtatives, 
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. It is no reflection on the Founding Fathers, rather it is the highest 
compliment to their political knowledge and skill, to say that they 
merely rearranged familiar things on a new foundation, familiar 
things rooted deeply in legal concepts of the Germanic peoples in tho 
early Middle Ages. The Germanic people saw uw as the sense of 
justice of the community. Both the king and the subject were under 
the law. The Anglo-Saxons brought this idea of law to Englund, 
and Englishmen brought it to North America, Today the common 
law is enjoyed in English-speaking countries, but nowhere else. In 
the Germanic countries of northern and western Europe, includin 
France, the Roman law was “recoived” as the basis of their lega 
pollty and gave support to the doctrine of divine right of kings, which 
ecame the foundation for tho all-powerful state, now that the kings 
ie gone, In England alone were the kings kept subordinate to the 
aw, 

These constitutional ideas are of supreme importance to us in tho 
United States. For the Roman law and the English law have 
produced entirely different political systems that are mutually ex- 
clusive in concepts, institutions, and traditions. It is not inaccurate 
to say that the essential political conflict in the United States today 
is between the English law tradition and the Roman law tradition. 
{n fact, the American Good Government Society has stated: 

The supreme issue in American life today is whether our political system, 
with its remarkable institutlons and thelr upholding traditions, shall be main- 
tained, or whether the whole of it shall bo made over in the Image of European 
social democracy, 

In the light of the foregoing, I shall now take up the four essential 
questions which underlie the whole question of electoral reform, 

At this time, the retention of tho presidential elector scoms to me to 
be necessary. One practical reason is that his abolition means, al- 
most certainly, ultimate constitutional recognition of the presente 
nominees of political parties, to be followed, in time, by Federal con- 
trol of elections from the qualifications of voters to: the final count. 
The abolition of tho elector will create legal interstate candidacies in 
the placo of the present intrastate candidacies of the electors. That 
fs a function which tho clector serves, If this speculation is well 
founded, the objection is constitutional, for it would be tho direc- 
tion of our reforming dual Federal and State sovereignties into a 
single sovereign, a unitary state after the European models, Tho 
practical objection is that any proposal for the abolition of the elector 
may well prevent ratification by the necessary number of Staics. ‘Tho 
States rights doctrino is sufficiently strong and widespread to give 
pause, for purely practical reasons, 

The electoral or presidential strength of the several States should 
be divided between the parties, The consolidation of the full: presi- 
dential power of a State in behalf of a plurality of a single vote is 
putting too many eggs in one basket. 

The fact is that the 11 States outside of the South that have 12 or 
more electoral votes have a total of 261 electoral votes, only 15 less 
than the required majority of 266. fd : 

Since the ote presidential power of each State-turna on a single 

ecisive vote, these few States become the limited constituency of the 

Ae this polit; thag I vals: lead bal in pesparalion seine Gabulotions 

is point, may I asl: I had had in preparation some tabulations 
and charts that I wanted to get done in My professional Tanne, which 
I wanted to submit to the committee, if agreeable. 
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The Cuaimman. Why do we not do this: We are going to be in ses- 
sion until Thursday, as Senator Knowland told me today. Now, why 
ean we not, during that time, call you, and there will be some other 
witnesses we will want to hear yet, and you can finish your testimony 
at that time. 

Mr, Wiuians, All right, sir. 

I will just mark it off right here. ; 

The political power of a State in the election of the President should 
be divisible between the political parties therein, on some practicablo 
basis. ‘Che present consolidation of the full electoral power of a State 
in behalf of a statewide plurality of a single vote puts too many eggs 
into n small basket. ‘Twelve States outside the South have more than 
the average weight in electing the President—11.06 electoral votes. 
Ranging from 12 to 46 votes, these States have a total of 251 electoral 
votes or just 15 less than the required electoral majority. Since each of 
these 12 blocs of electoral votes turns on a plurality of a single vote— 
the decisive vote—these few States become the limited constituency of 
the White House, for all practical purposes, to the near exclusion of 
most. of the other States. ' 

Twenty-five States were won by General Eisenhower in 1952 by be- 
tween 50 and 60 percent of the popular vote cast in them, Together 
they gave him 364 electoral votes. This means that 26 decisive votes 
in 25 States gave him 98 moro electoral votes than he needed for elec- 
tion. In that same election and in the samo 12 States the 814 seats 
in the House of Representatives, which correspond to as many of the 
364 electoral votes, were decided by 314 popular vote pluralities, ‘This 
is the nub of the case for electoral reform that will permit division 
between the parties of each State’s electoral vote. 

I seriously doubt that any amendment proposing the direct olection 
of the President by nationwide popular vote cowd secure the support 
of three-fourths (30) of the State legislatures. Thirteen rejections 
would defeat the proposal, and there are 24 States that each have 8 or 
fewer electoral votes as their weight in the scale of presidential elec- 
tions, Direct, popular election of the President would reduco the rela- 
tive weight of each of them. It is altogether unlikely that these Stutes 
would make the sacrifice for a nap o that brought. nothing to them. 

Less controvorsial is tho plan for the proportional division of each 
State's electoral vote among the parties according to their share of 
the popular voto cast in them for President. In its present form it 
requires tho abolition of the person and office of elector of tho Presi- 
dent. ‘This step establishes the interstate candidacy of presidential 
candidates as against the intrastate candidacy of electors in the name 
of a party and a pa candidate for President. This point could be 
a rallying point for those who fear further Federal encroachment on 
the States’ present hoe to prescribe the qualifications of voters with- 
in their respective borders. However, it would permit a division of 
cach State’s electoral vote and thus would reduce the prdsent inordi- 
nate power of Mably organized pressure groups in the large and 
pivotal States whose blocs of electoral votes must be won by the suc- 
cessful candidate for President under the present electoral systam. 

The proportional plan passed the Senate on February 1, 1050, by 
a vote of 64 to 27, This isa powerful political fact in its favor. How- 
ever, brought to the floor of the House under vty disadvantageous 
circumstances—without a special rule from the Rules Committee— 
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it failed of passage in that body. How it would fare in another at- 
tempt is a question I cannot anavwer, 

It has been said that the House of Representatives has not passed 
any resolution Proposing reform of the electoral system since it pussed 
the 12th amendment 150 years ago. If this be true, it would be love's 
labor lost to develop a constitutional amendment that could not pass 
in tho other body. 

The election of electors of the President and Vice President as their 
counterparts in the Senate and tho House of Representatives are 
elected, as proposed here by Senator Mundt and in the House b 
Representative Coudert, is another approach to the problem of divid- 
ing the electoral vote in the States between the parties. It, too, is an 
old proposal, having boon most recently brought forward in 1949 
by Congressman Coudort. Like the plan for proportional division of 
tho clectoral vote, it would not chango tho present relative weights of 
the States in the election of the President. But, by retaining tho 

erson and office of elector of the President, it avoids the risks involved 
in tho creation of interstate candidacios, Nor can its provisions be 
charged with being incompa‘ible with othor parts of the Constitution. 
It would divide the electoral vote of the States along. the lines of 
party division of hole delegations in the two Houses of Congress, 
hus maintaining a close balance in each State botween tho partics 
representation in the Congress and their represontation—or woights— 
in tho election of the Prosident, Essentially, this plan would change 
the method of election of the 435 olectors of the President—corre- 
sponding to Hepreoninives in Congress—from the present statewide 
system to election in congressional districts. Tho two electors corre- 
sponding to United States Senators would continuo to be elected on 
statewide tickets. 

All of the olectoral reform propose before the Congress would 
shift the center of political gravity of the White House from its 
present location in New York City to points farthor west and south— 
somewhere near southern Indians, All of them would shrink to 
proper Proportions the present power of pressure groups which is 
so greatly multiplied by their concentration in strategic locations 
whore thoy can operate as balances of power on large blocs of elec- 
toral votes, All of them would climinate—and tend to equalize—the 
present powor of large pivotal States as such. 

The principal objection voiced to the Mundt-Coudert Stato and 
district plan is the use of present congressional districts for the 
election of the district electors. Tho objection is on the ground of 
perrymen drag: Of course, these districts should not be gerryman- 
dered. But Congress has the power to solve this problem without 
resort to a constitutional amendment, When solved by ordinary logis. 
Jation for the Congressman’s district it would be solved automatically 
for the district elector. + 

The present requirement of a majority of tho electoral vote for the 
election of the President should be retained at all costs. It is the 
taproot of the two-party system. Parties exist to organize like- 
minded voters into numbers suflicient to elect Presidents, Tho neces- 
sity for an electoral majority daes not permit the continued existence 
of more than two parties as serioys participants in presidential elec- 
tions. Of necegsity the parties must reach out for:wide support, A 
lesser objective than an electoral majority cannot have the cohesive 
force necessary to maintain a two-party system and would permit 


A U 
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the continued existence of third and fourth parties because of their 
balance-of-power positions. Such parties are but leeches and jackals 
feeding on the body politic. The plurality election of the President 
would invito the creation of such parties. 

A great deal has been said and written ir support of the two-party 
system by peoplo whose admiration for it is greater than their under- 
standing of the forces that compel it. For I do not recall a line rooting 
it in the requirement of an electoral majority for the election of a 
President. But, truly, that is its foundation. And that foundation 


should not be disturbed. 

In conclusion, I should like to offer a series of 12 graphic charts and 
2 tables recasting tho 1952 election that are designed to bo helpful to 
tho committeo in its consideration of this important problem, Each 
of thom, I beliovo, is self-explanatory. 

(‘The charts and tables referred to above are as follows :) 
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Cant No, 7 
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Cuaxr No, 8 
PARTY DIVIGION OF BIOHT LAROS, DOUBTFUL AND PIVITAL STATES 
IN THE 1952 ELECTIONS 


Blectoral Votes and Seate in the House of Representatives 
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Chart No. 9: This chart shows the wide difference between the 
political base of the White House and the political base of the House 
of Representatives, Were the electoral votes of ench Stato divisible 
between the parties, the presidential election results would be much 
closer to the results in the olection of the Congress. ‘Then the political 
pressure groups would have the same weight in presidential elections 
that they now have in the elections of Senators and Representatives. 
(In 1048 the candidacy of Henry Wallace deflected to Dewey the elec- 
toral votes of New York (47) and Michigan (19). Otherwiso, in 
these 8 States the Republican vote would have been 51 and the Demo- , 
cratic vote would have been 160.) 
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Chart No: 10: Because of its indivisible bloc of 45 electoral votes, 
New York’s pivotal weight in presidential elections is so great (its 
loss might defeat either party) that the polices gravity of the White 
House may be said to center in New York City, which is also the 
center of the political pressure groups. These pressure groups have 
no such pivotal power over New York’s delegation in the House of 
Representatives, all of these re) elected in separate co ional 
districts. This chart is a good illustration of the great distinction 
between political base of the White House and that of the Congress. 


Cart No. 10 
NEW YORK STATE IN NATIOWAL ELECTIONS 1928-1952 
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Chart No. 11: Diehard opposition to the Taft-Hartley Act is con- 
fined to a few large States with large blocs of electoral votes, But 
the power of this group is enormously magnified at the White House 
by the indivisible State blocs of electoral votes. Because State dele- 
gations in the House of Representatives are divisible between the 
parties, the power of pressure groups is limited to their numbers in 


the electorate. 
Crakt No. 11 
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Chart No, 12: The Eisonhower popular vote—55.1 percent of tho 
United States total—is projected upward to 60 percent and downward 
to 45 percent of the total popular vote to show a moving comparison 
of the present and proposed methods of electing the President. For 
this purpose, it must be assumed that the vote would have been cast 
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under the proposed plans as it was actually erst. under the present 
electoral system: but this assumption is not necessarily true. ‘The 
Lodge-Gossett plan would divide the electoral vote of each Stite 
among the candidates for President. therein in proportion to the 
popular vote of each. The Mundt-Coudert plan provides for the 
election of presidential electors in exactly the same manner that United 
States Senators and Representatives in Congress are elected. 
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tH. J. Res. 1, 83d Cong., by Representative Frederic R, Coudert, Jr., 17th New York District (since 
March 1849, 8ist Cong.); and 8. J, Res. 95, 83d Cong,, by Senator Karl FE. Mundt, of South Dakota. Theso 
resolutions would require that electors of the President be elected in the samo manner as thelr counterpart 
Benators and Representatives in the Congress, J. ¢., 2 8tatewido in cach State (Senatorial) and 1 in cach cone 
aressional district (Representative). 


Note.—This tabulation prepared from official cloction returns of tho Presidential vote In the States and 
congressional districts by the American Good Government Society, committee on electoral reform. 
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1952 Preatdential eleotion—Fieenhower electoral vote tinder Coudert-Munat 
amondment' compared with reault under present clootoral system—Continued 
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Apportionment of electoret collage votes on the basis of the popular vote, presidential election of 1952 (as provided in H. J. Res. 92, 
83d Cong., 1 at sess. )—Continued 
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The Cuatraan, We will place in the record this copy of Human 
Events, dated December 10, 1952, and several articles and letters sub- 
initted b Representative Coudert, of New York. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


| [¥rom Human vents, vol, IX, No. 50, Dee. 10, 1952 
EvectorAr Rerors—tTHe CouvpkErt AMENDMENT 
By J. Harvie Wiiliams 


Two significant facts of first importance underline current headlines—the elec- 
tlon of a President and Vice President next Monday and a proposed change in 
the system of election to those high offices which, {f adopted, will produce a 

evolutionary effect on American politics for years to come. 

On' Monday next, the 15th, Dwight D, Eisenhower and Richard M. Nixon will 
ho elected, respectively, President and Vice President of the United States, On 
that day “the first Monday after the second Wednesday in December,” according 
to law under the Constitution, the electors who were elected last November 4 
will incet “in thelr respective States" and “vote by ballot for President and Vice 
President,” This event occurs as clamor for reform of the so-called electoral 
college mounts. One reform amendment to the Constitution passed the Senate 
in the 8ist Congress, only to be killed in the House. Rising discussion and agita- 
tion suggest that the next session of Congress may see a major operation on 
the electoral process, é , 

Congressman Frederfe I. Coudert, Jr, of New York's 17th District, in the 
past week has announced that he will urge a constitutional amendment to rectify 
the inadequacies of the present system of clecting electors—und therefore of 
electing Presidents, 

Mr, Coudert unveils his proposal (which undoubtedly will be the principal plan 
to be considered by Congress) with too much modesty. Actually, what he pro- 
poses Is, in effect, » revolutionary change in the inethod of choosing Presidents. 
For, it will eliminate the overweighted predominance of the big-city States In 
this process—a predominance which has ennbled the New and Fair Deals to run 
the country despite the opposition of a substantial majority of the people. In 
short, Mr. Coudert proposes to return the power to all of the people, by properly 
dividing it among them. 

The political problem to he solved was described to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee by Dr. Ruth C. Silva, associate professor of political sclence at Penn- 
sylvanta State College, in this way: ‘ 

“In recent years the general ticket system of choosing presidential electors 
(that Is, electing them in a bloc on the State-wide ticket) has compelled both 
parties to nominate presidential candidates who advocate policies designed to 
win the votes of conscious ethnic, religious, and economic groups in metropolitan 
centers, where these minorities hold the balance of power in populous States 
with large blocs of electoral votes. * * * On the other hand, the Congress is 
elected in a constituency that makes congressional support for such a program 
unlikely, for a majority of Senatora and Representatives are elected in smaller 
cities, towns, suburban, and rural areas.” 

The present at-large system of electing electors is in effect the unit rule of 
State delegations in Democratic conventions. Describing the latter’s use from 
experience, Senator Barry F. Byrd said, “under the unit rule, it is possible * * © 
for nan actual minority to control nominations.” He added: “The unit rule gives 
great power to the big-city machines such as those in the populous areas of New 
York, Pennsylvanta, I{nols, and California.” 

To solve this problem Mr. Coudert proposes that electors, who correspond to 
Senators and Representatives, be chosen in the same way their counterparts in 
Congress are chosen. Under this plan 2 electors in each State, corresponding 
to its Senators, would be elected at large; and the remainder, corresponding to 
its Members of the House (which range among States from 1 to 43, according 
to population), would be elected in congresslonal districts, or at large in those 
few caseq where Congressmen are so elected. Chosen by this method—the dis- 
trict system—the whole body of electors would bear a political complexion 
almost identical to that of a whole Congress sitting in joint session. Any Presl- 
dent go chogen wonld have to look for reelection to exactly the same form of 
constituency ag that of the whole Congress, . 

. The, district ayatem for electors had distinguished support in the early days 
of our country. It was “the mode which was mostly, if not exclusively, in view 
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when the Constitution was framed and adupted,” according to Lucius Wilmerding, 
Jr, in Politleal Setence Quarterly of Marveh 1040. “It was algo the mode,” he 
adda, “which was ndvocated after some experlence with the Conatitutlon by 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, James A. Bayard, J. Q. Adams, Van 
Buren, Benton, Webster, Story, and many othera.” 

The necessity for prealdential electors ta firtnly rooted in the very form and 
structure of the American polltical syatem, The eonatitutional provision for the 
{netitution of electors dues two supremely important things: 

1, By excluding Benatora and Representatives from the office of elector, It 
sepirater executive and legtatative powers at the source, a cardinal principle 
of the American political syatem; 

2. By establishing electors in exact correspondence to Senators and Represent- 
atives, the whole budy of theim—in tho election of the P’reatdent—combine the 
Fateral-national principles on which American Government is founded. That 
ie, equnlity of the States in the Senate and tnequality of the States in the House 
of opresentatives according to inequallties uf pupulation. 

However, by fuillug to provide a untform avethod for choosing electora, the 
founders left the opening Inte which others have driven the wedge of the present 
at-large method of choosing them. fC wae (his failure, through oversight, lack 
of foresight, or polltical Infeusibiiity at the the, which hag permitted the 
unbalancing of the carefully balanced and neatly articulated polltleat syaten 
they bullt for wa, 

During the early daya of the Republle the electora were chosen tn a varlety 
of ways, Sometines by the tegistatures, sometimes at large, but most often 
wnder the district ayatem. However, (he at large or general ticket syatem for 
electors spread rapidly with the rise of the party system in fhe early 1800's --- 
av unforeseen development, Volitleal leaders of the dominant purty ino the 
legisintures forced the change fn order to control the State's fall power ln 
electing the President. The more power they could welt ti bla election the 
aor Aauenee they could exert on his adintulatration, And ao ft lua rematned 
to this day. 

Adoption of the Coudert amendment wotlk? change the tnequitatle aystem 
ay es and would have the following revolutionary but benefletal poitttent 
effects: 

1. Divide cach State's power in the clectlon of a President among tts potltieat 
parties on exactly the same basis that {te congresafonal power ls divided among 
them, Thus national parties would have Presidential power commensurate 
with thelr congresalonal power--an {deal situation. 

2. Remove the tdeological grounds for any conflict between the President aud 
Congress by reducing the power of pressure groups over the White House to the 
level of thelr weight in the election of the Congress, With the sume form of 
constitnency, the President and the Congress would weat much the same pottticat 
complexton, 

8. Give to both large and amall States thelr proper weight, properly divided 
between their parties, in the clection of a President. 

4. Break up the large bloc of electoral votes of the big-city States which, be- 
cause they exist and turn on atatewide pluralities, now dominate the nominatlon 
of candidates for the Presidency. Also make eligible for nomination qualified 
men from the smaiter Stater, For instance, the division of New York's 45 
electoral votes would be close to 60-80. 

The mafor effect of the Coudert amendinent would be on the conduct of the 
Presidency, The change i¢ would bring tn the source and quantity of hits 

litteal nourishinent would necessarily affect the politteal attltudes: of uny 

sident or would-be President. At the present time the 531 political roots 
(electors) of the White House are consolidated into what might be called 
“trunk roots.” varying in size from 3 dinineters to 45 (Nevada has 3 clectoral votes, 
New York 4). 

Nine of the largest of these trunk roots run froin States having metropolitan 
cities of more than a half-million people and have a total of 204 dlametera 
(electors) of the 531, or just 62 leas than the 206 necessary for a Preatdent to 
survive politically. With so much nourishment from so few sontces, any 
President would regard them with great tenderness (certainly, Roosevelt felt 
this way abont New York). To do otherwise, would be to violate tho first 
principle of political action—to win office and keep it. 

The Condert amendment would merely unbind the trunk roota to the White 
Honse and liberate the members to thefr natural equality. Ninety-alx of them 
woukl run 2 each (1. @, the 2 electors chosen at large) from each of the 4S 
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Hintes. ‘Lhe nourishment these would bring would remain unchanged In quality 
from that which they now bring as membora of the trunk roots. ‘The other 
46 es rovis of the Presidency would run ft each from the congresmdonal 
dlatricta, 

The polltteal nourishment these separated roota would bring to the White 
Houae would vary conaldernbly from that whieh arose in the trink roota of 
which they were members, With each of them dependent ona vollng plucatlty 
at {ts own source—-the congreastonal dlatriet—the change la quality would be 
Ribatantial, to say the least. 

Thus, the roota of the White House, paralleling those of the Congress, would 
provide the President with the same politleal nourtshient on which the 
Members of Congress have to subalat tu order to stay tn office. He, necessarily, 
would have to Hve politically as thelr majorities Hve, ‘The new dlet would not 
contain any linported left-wing vitatnina. 

With the electoral power of the big-elty States divided between the partlea, 
the nominnting conventions would differ sharply from those witnessed by the 
televialon watchers Inat summer, They would see conventions reach concluslons 
under the Influence of leaders with followers rather than at the dictatlon: of 
bursen with aninlona, 

Th preatdential eampalgns under the Coudert amendment, both pirties would 
alm at winnlig somewhat more than balf of the State electors and a aaa of 
the dlatriet electors, The doubtful dlatriets are far more numerous, diversified, 
ntl whiely seattered than the doubtful States, and would be the principal 
objectives of campaign atrategists, No longer would New York be the alne qua 
non of party victory. 

In concluston, it would not be too much to predict that future prosidential 
clectlons held under this reformed syste would ensure tho trluinph of truly 
Amertean thekets for many years to come, Indeed one penplieny may safely be 
ventured: Under auch a system, there would loom no danger that kre. Walter 
Itouther, head of CIO and already tnentloned as a possible contender, could be 
elected President, 

Cononkas OF THE UNtrep Sratea, 
House or TWPRedKNCATIVER, 
Waahington, D. C., Auguat §, 1964, 
Hon. Winttam LANGER, 
thatrman, Committee on the Judtetary, 
United Atatea Senate, Washington, D.C. 
My Dean Henaton: fF shall appreciate it If the following may be Included In 
the record of your committee hearings on electoral college reform ; 
Herles of three articles by Walter Lippmann 
Letter by Dr. Edward &. Corwin 
Article by Lucius M. Wilmerding, Jr. 
Letter by J. Harvie Wtillamsa 
Article by Fellx Morley 
Analyaia by J, Harvie Wiliams 
‘I'wo articles liy Arthur Krock 
Editorial, Richmond News Leader 
Study by Dr. Ruth ©. Sliva 
Very falthfully yours, 
F, R. Counrzar, Je. 


ELECTING A PRESIDENT 


(Kxtenalon of remarks of Hon, Frederic 8. Coudert, Jr., of id York, im the Houee of 
Representatives, Wednesday, March 22, 1950) 


Mr, Covorrt. Mr. Spenker, under leave to extend my remarks, I inclode a 
series of three artleles by Mr. Walter Lippinann, which appeared In the New 
York Herald Tribune the week of March 6, 1050: 


{from the New York Herald Tribane of March 6, 1950) 
Topay aNp Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
RLECTING A PREBIDENT—I 


The proposed amendment would make several changes in the method of elect- 
ing the Presldent and the Vice Prealdent. One would abolish the electoral 
college and the presidential electors. But this does not mean that the President 
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would be elected @ikéctly-by popular voté. The essence of the existing system 
is retained: The' choice would still be made by electoral votes, ench State being 
entitled n8 notv t6'as many electoral votes as it has Representatives and Senators 
combined. ae Be 

Standing by itself, this change is of ttle importance. 

“A second provision: would ‘make the election definitive if a candidate has a 
plurality of at least 40 percent of-the total electoral vote. At present, under the 
12th amendment, ‘there is no election unless the candidate has a majority, and 
the choice Is then thrown into the House. 

- Thé proposed hinendment would reduce to ari acceptable minimum the chance 
that the choles would not be decided in the popular election, and that the country 
would face the risk of a prolonged ancertainty while the House of Representatives 
elected a’ Président. ‘ Bi i 

The third provision deals with the situation that would arise if no candidate 
had a plurality of 40 percent and the election were thrown into the House. Under 
the 12th amendment the vote in the Hotse ts. by the unit rule. That Is to say, 
each State casts one vote. This is obviously unfair to the larger States. The 
Lodge-Gosset amendment would have the President and the Vice President chosen 
pow the 2 leading candidates by a majority of the 2 Houses sitting In a Joint 
session, |‘ ' ‘ 

' This ia ah fmprovement on the'12th amendment and, so far as we know, no 
sertoug objection to it has been raised by anyone. It should be noted, however, 
that no provision is made fdr the ¢ase where two candidates are tled with more 
thin 40 peétcent of the electoral vote. =" 

But the fourth provision, which is the heart pf the amendment, is very im- 
portant and véry: conttovérsial. : 

Under the existing system, which rests on State laws and on ctistom but not on 
the Constitution itself, all the electoral votes in ench State are cast for the candi- 
date who obtain a plurality df the popular vote in that Stae. This arrangement 
is known ag the general ticket system. It was’ almost certainly never contem- 
plated by the men who framed the Constitution. It was introduced by political 
leaders in some of the States to Increase thelr own power, and as early as 182-4 
Senator Benton attacked ft, saying that it was contrary to the intent of the Con- 
stitution that each State should have a consolidated vote rather than each elector 
a separate vote. 

The disadvantages of the general ticket system are many and they are serfous. 
The Lodg2-Gossett amendment is'designed to remedy them, We belleve, how- 
ever, that the remedy is not the right remedy—that it has disadvantages at least 
as great, and probably greater, than those which it would remove, and that 
there is a better remedy. We dislike having to differ with Senator Lodge, since 
we are in complete sympathy with his purposes. The reason we have to differ 
with him {fs that we are opposed to any recognition of tho principle of propor- 
tional representation in the American system of government. We believe that 
it ig the fatal error of European democratic constitutions, the great cause of 
thelr worst difficulties, and we think It no exaggeration to say that if the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation were introduced here, it would end by de- 
stroying the stability of the Government. - ' AO rae Ty os 

Senator Lodge would, we know, object as strongly as we do to proportional 
representation in the legislative branch of the Government. But he believes, 
and we do not; that it could be introduced into the system of electing the Presi- 
{dent without any serious danger that it would then spread to the legislature. 

In our succeeding articles we shall go into this more precisely in order to show, 
first, why Senator Lodge {3 rigit that the present general ticket system should 
be reformed—and second, why we think proportional representation {s the wrong 
remedy and what the better remedy fs. an ‘ 


(From the New York Herald Tribune of March 7, 1050) 
Topay ‘AND TOMORROW 
(By Welter Lippmann) - 
ELECTING A PRESIDENT~1Y 


We ahall now discuas the. disadvantages of. the. present general tleket system— 
that is to say the systom by which all: the eléctoral votes of the State are cast 
asa unit: for the'candidate who obtains.a plurality of the popular vote. 
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This system allows a much greater weight to the pluralities in large States 
than they are entitled to on the basis of numbers, Suppose, to make the mathe- 
thatics simple, tliat the Onion consisted of only 2 States, New York with 47 
electoral votes and Mississippi with 9. Suppose further that if the votes were 
cast by districts—in the’ same manner that Representatives are chosen—the 
Democrats got 23 in New York and 8 in Mississippi, the Republicans 24 in New 
York and 1 fn Mississipi. In such a case it would be quite clear that the 
majority of the peopte in the two States combined had elected the Democrats by a 
vote of 31 to 2h. Yet under the general ticket system the Republican would be 
declared President by a vote of 47 to 9. This cannot be fair. 

Furthermore, the system permits the most importdnt event {n our political 
process—the election of a President—to be detérmined by small and local cau- 
‘cuses. If puts a premfum on accident. It puts a premium on fraud. It 
exaggerntes the power of splinter parties. It exaggeratés the power of spectal 
interests. It make it possible for a State minority, rather than a State majority, 
to capture the whole vote of the State, and so perhaps to swing thé whole election. 

The system puts a premlum on aceldent because any casual event—a rainy 
day in the rural districts, for example—may keep the voters of the State majority 
at home and swing the whole vote of the State to the voters of the minority. 
It 1s well known that bad weather affects urban voters less than rural voters and 
the two are commonly in different political parties, 

’ The system puts a pretnitum on fraud because by purchasing or fabricating 
a coinparatively few votes [n order to turn a popular minority into an apparent 
plurality, the whole electoral vote of the State can be had. In close elections 
in big States the temptation is very great. 

Thus to use ati exainnie which will not offend anyone at the moment, we 
know that in 1868"Bess ‘weed manufactured a Democratic majority’ for the 
whole Stute of. New York by fraud in the city of New York. ‘This gave Seymour 
instead ‘of Grant the 33° eléctoral votes of New York State. A tocal fraud 
determined the position of the whole State. In 1868 this fraud did not decide 
the chotee of the President. Ina close election it could have done that. 

The’ present svatem exaggerates beyond all reason the power of splinter 
parties, Thtis in the 1948 election the supporters of Henry Wallace held the bal- 
ance of power in New York State between Truman and Dewey, and they were 
able to throw 47 electoral votes to Dewey. Wallace polled 609,000 votes. 
Dewey's plurality over Truman was 61,000 votes. 

’ he system also exaggerates most undesirably the power of special Interests 
in that a small shift’ of votes makes such a big difference in the electoral vote. 
In the election of 1888 Harrison carried the large States by small pluralities 
and lost the small States by large pluralities, Due to the mechanism of the 
system, a defleit of 06,000 popular votes was turned into a winning surplus of 
65 electoral votes, 

The present system, moreover, exercises a strong tendency to Nmit effective 
participation in democratic elections to the doubtful States—to make a consider- 
able number of Stutes—that is to suy the sure States—so politically inactive that 
in fact the two-party system does not really operate. In the selection of presi- 
dential candidates, in the appeal to public opinion, political managers fix their 
attention on the targe and doubtful States, fgnoring those which are small or sure. 

In the solid South few Republicans bother to vote. For they know that their 
votes will be lost, Nor do many Democrats go to the polls. For they know 
that their votes are not needed. In these States a very considerable number 
of electoral votes are controlled by a very few persons, Such an abdication of 
individual political power and responsibility by the voters cannot be a good 
thing {n a democratic society. But it is the consequence of politics played 
under the rules of the game set by the general ticket system. , 

At first blush it might seem that the obvious remedy would be to abolish 
the whole electoral voting rsystem and to leave the choice to ar plurality of the 
people voting at Jarge. But such a reform could not pass the Senate, 

It could not pags the Senate because the present electoral voting system, by 
giving to each State a bonus of two votes regardless of size, works to the advah- 
tage of the amall States. They will never renounce ‘this advantage, which they 
regard as a genuine and desirable element of the Constitution in its intention 
to protect them from the absolute power of the large States. ae 
» Tt ought not to pass because it is a sounder rule than the re'ative weight of 

_ communities in the electoral process should be proportional to their total popu- 
ene and nonvoters alike—rather than to the number of thelr actual 

. Voters, : ; 3 2 
* PONQT— 68-214 (FIPS ssas Fear eee ary 
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Furthermore, if the President were elected by the people at large all the 
evils which we have mentioned in connection with the general ticket system— 
aceldent, fraud, and so forth—would appear in aggravated form because they 
would not stop at State lines. In addition, States would be under an induce- 
ment to compete with each other in lowering their voting qualifications, In 
Georgia, for example, children of 18 can vote; other States would soon follow or 
better the example. And in the end the Federal Government would have to step 
in and fix uniform voting qualifications, itself an undesirable result. 

Yet the disadvantages and evils of the general ticket system ought to be dealt 
with. ‘The question is how. 

To the Founding Fathers and to many of the statesmen who came after them— 
to Hamllton, Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, James A. Bayard, John Quincy Adams, 
Van Buren, Benton, Webster, Story, and many others—the district system was 
clearly the most satisfactory remedy. ‘This is the system supported by Repre- 
sentative Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., of New York, which he is offering us a sub- 
stltnte to the Lodge-Gossett amendment, : 

This district system, in the form which Mr, Coudert seems to have in mind, 
would divide each State into as many similar districts as there are Representa- 
tives In the House. In addition, there would he two State-wide districts, ‘The 
choice of a plurality of the people of each district would count as one electoral 
vote for the President. The choice of the people of the State as a whole would 
determine the other two electoral votes of the State. Thus, all but two of the 
elecors of each State would be chosen by pluralities in a district and would be 
unaffected by the plurality elsewhere in the State, 

The district system, as we learn from Madison, was mostly, if not exclusively, 
in view when the Constitution was framed and adopted. It was supplanted by the 
general ticket system now in use as the only expedient for baffling the policy of 
the particular States which had set the example, that is to say, had adopted the 
zeneral ticket system. It was n case of a bad system driving out a better one. 
For the district system in one State cannot exist in competition with the general 
ticket In another State. The State which operates under a general ticket system 
will then exercise more weight in the electoral vote than it deserves, Therefore 
the only way that the district system can be restored Is by constitutional amend- 
ment which would prevent any State from adopting the general ticket system. 

In our view the district system is a better remedy than the Lodge amendment 
and it should be restored. Our reason for preferring this system, which is con- 
templated In the Coudert substitute for the Lodge-Gossett amendment, rests on 
our objection to the principle of proportional representation. We shall discuss 
that in the third and concluding article of this series, 





(From the New York Herald Tribune) 
TopaY AND ToMoRROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


ELECTING A PREBIDENT—IIT 


We shall now discuss that part of the Lodge-Gossett amendment which employs 
the principle of proportional representation showing why we bhellexe thnit the 
district system, as intended by the framers of the Constitution, is preferable. We 
realize that not for many years has the district system been considered serlously 
in Congress, But the reason, we think, is that American reformers were so 
strongly influenced after the middle of the 19th century by John Stuart Mill's 
advocacy of proportional reprtsentation. 

The apparent fairness of the principle of proportional representation hid the 
grave dangers and defects of that prinelple. The Lodge-Gossett amendment is 
based on that principle. 

It does away with the State electoral colleges, but it keeps the State electoral 
votes. These it distributes among the several candidates for President on the 
principle of proportion. Thus a candidate who receives 42.5 percent of the pon- 
ular vote of a State would earn 42.5 percent of its electoral vote, etc, ete. The 
calculations in the Lodge-Gossett amendment are to be carried to three decimal 
places in an attempt to achieve mathematical accuracy. 

The merits of this system are very easy to see. It gives to every political 
grouping of voters in the national election a weight as nearly proportional to its 
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mss as the present unequal electoral weighting of the States permits. It avoids 
the selzure of minority votes by majorities. That is to say the arrangement, for 
example, by which in 1948 the 2,780,000 votes cast for Truman in New York were 
counted in the electoral college for Dewey, and the 1,200,000 votes cast for Dewey 
in IHinols were counted for Truman In the electoral college, 

Moreover, the proposed method reduces the size of the electoral swings which 
may be causcd by accident, fraud, or the power of ininer parties. In large 
mesure it destroys the political advantages of the large doubtful States. It 
would revive political activity in the sure States, 

Its demerits are not so obvious. And yet we think they exist, They can best be 
brought out by comparing the Lodge-Gossett umendment with its alternative—the 
district systein, 

Let us consider how the two systems would probably work In practlee. Under 
the district system accidents will generally have no effect upon the result of a 
natlonal election, Bad weather keeps voters home in one district; local issues 
bring thein out in another, But Democrats and Republicans are equally affected 
by the accidents; district results as a whole are not substantially changed. Each 
district casts its single vote as it would have cast It had the weather been 
clear and the issues normal, Under the proportional system the accident ts 
reflected in the distribution of the State's electoral vote and eventually in the 
nationwide electoral vote. So with fraud. Under the district system a tnanu- 
fuctured vote can affect only the district tn which it is cast. Hf the candidate on 
whose behalf it was manufactured carries the district without its help or if he 
fails to carry the district, the effect 1s nil; in other cases, the fraud will swing 
on electoral vote, But under the proportional system, a manufactured vote is 
always reflected in the distribution of the clectoral vote and its effect is linited 
only by the size of the fraud. 

This brings us to our main objection to the Lodge-Gossett amendment, to our 
main reason for preferring the district system amendment. We belleve that if 
the system of proportional representation is applied to the presidential elec- 
tors, or, What comes to the same thing, to the presidential electoral vote, that it 
will eventually he applied to the Representatives in Congress. And such a result 
is, we think, to be avoided at all costs—even at that of retaining the obnoxious 
general tricket system which we now have, 

For iby applying the principle of proportional representation to electoral votes 
the J. :d-re-Gossett umendment would provide a precedent, and, ax Senutor Fer. 
guson has remarked, no one needs to be told the importance of precedent in 
democratle government, It will be difficult to explain to a vigorous minority why 
it Is entitled to a third, let us say, of a State's clectoral votes and vet is not 
entitled to a third of its votes in the House of Representatives, In the 1948 elee- 
tion, for example, Wallace got 2.4 percent of the popular vote. Under the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment be would have been credited with 1.0 percent of the elec- 
toral vote. If such a system were In effect, it would be very dificult to explain 
to the followers of a Wallace that their votes were entitled to proportional 
representation in the electoral vote but that they were not entitled to proportional 
representation in the House. 

This is more than a theoretical danger. The establishment of proportional 
representation in the congressional delegations might come about in one of two 
ways, It could be introduced piecemeal by the legislatures of the several 
States. Section 3 of the Apportionment Act of 1011, prescribing that Repre- 
sentatives In all States shall be elected on the single-member district systein, 
ig no longer on the statute books, It was declared by the Supreme Court in 
1032 to have expired by its own Hinitation with the apportionnent to which 
it related. Congress has never reenacted the provision. 

Proportional representation might also be introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congress itself, Suppose that the general ticket system for Repre- 
sentatives should come to be established by the State legislatures as the ordinary 
method of choosing Representatives—that is to say suppose Congressmen came to 
be elected at large rather than by districts. The evils following on this change 
would soon give rise to a movement for reform. Congress would be called upon 
to exercise its original and concurrent power to make or alter the State regula- 
tions in regard to the manner of holding elections for Representatives, With 
the example of the Lodge-Gossett amendment before it, it might plump for the 
system of proportional representation. 

This contingency {s not so remote as it might seem. Some States now use the 
general ticket system to choose Representatives and others have experimented 
with it from time to time. : 
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The evils of proportional representation are, one, that it destroys the two- 
party system and substitutes for it a many-party system. This has happened 
everywhere that the principle has been applied and is one of the chief causes of 
the instability of democratic government in countries like France. 

The second evil is closely related to it. The effect of proportional representa- 
tion is to fill the legislature with men who are immoderaie and uncompromising. 
For under proportional representation the constituents of 1. Representative are 
not the people living in a geographical area but an abstract group of voters who 
all think alike. A Representative does not have to consider those who may differ 
with him. He is merely the delegate of those who think alike. Therefore, he 
48 not predisposed to moderate views and to compromises but to irreconcllabllity 
and extremism, 

Moreover, under the proportional system the constituepry of each Representa- 
itive is mathematical rather than geographical, abstract rather than personal. 
The Representative does not know what actual persons he represents. There- 
fore his election is controlled by the party managers who really appoint him to 
represent the mathematical constituencies that the principle of proportional rep- 
resentation creates. And what the party managers will, therefore, look for in 
‘him is not thought but obedlence. Anyone who has observed parliamentary gov- 
/ermment iu a country where proportional representation exists will realize how 
in practic this works out. 

We regard these objections to the Lodge-Gossett amendment as sufficient to 
dustity {ts rejection. We believe that the district system, as contemplated in the 

oudert substitute, {s not open to these objections and that it will cure all the 
evils of the present system quite as well as the Lodge-Gossett amendment. 


dete ‘ 


CHOOSING A PRESIDENT 


(Extension of remarks of Hon, Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., of New York, in the House of 
; Representathves, Mouday, ebruary 6, 1050) 


Mr, CoupertT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
in the Record an exceedingly interesting and enlightening letter in the Sunday 
New York ‘Times by a distinguished Princeton professor of history and constitu- 
tional Inw, Dr. Edward 8. Corwin, concerning reform of the electoral-college 
gkystem. 


CHOOSING A PRESIDENT—SILORTCOMINGS SEEN IN PROPOSAL TO ReEgorM 
ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


(The writer of the following letter is McCormick professor of jurisprudence, 
‘emeritus, at Princeton University. He is at present an editor in the Taogislative 
we Bureau of the Library of Congress, directing a project in international 

aw, 
To the Eprtorn or THE New YorK Times 3 

Congress is at last seriously considering the Lodge-Gossett Joint resolution to 
reform the present constitutional machinery for choosing a President. ‘There 
fire sunie commendable features to the proposal, but there are some which, in 
the opinion of this writer, might lead to undesirable results. 

The word “elector” means one who has the power to elect; that is, one who 
exercises a choice. Save for two or three Instances when their doing so made 
not the least difference in the world even to themselves, no presidential elector 
has ever exercised the smallest conceivable particle of independent Judgment in 
the casting of his vote for a President of the United States. : A 

In the first two elections George Washington was the universal choice of the 
American citizenry, Since that time electors have been party stooges taking 
-their orders from the party higher-ups. The proposal to abolish the college, 
‘so-called, which fs one feature of the pending Joint resolution is, therefore, 
considered for itself alone, not open to serious criticism. By the same token, 
the adoption of this feature of the propusal would of itself make no practical 
‘difference. - : ’ : 

ce ee : PRESENT METHOD 

Nor, on the, other hand, Is the effort to get rid of the present method for deter- 
‘mlning a presidential contest in which no. condidate has received a majority in 
the electdral college open to important chillenge. In that event the .House 
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of Representatives, voting by States, today chooses from among the three top 
contestants in the college. 

For its negative features alone the Lodge-Gossett proposal—which, in the 
main, only repeats several previous ones—is not open to important adverse 
criticism. But how about its positive features? These are three in uumber: 
First, while the electoral college is abolished, exch State remains an electoral 
unit; and, as such, Is entitled to the same electoral vote as before in the choice 
of a President; secondly, this electoral vote is to be divided in each State among 
the political parties which are recognized by it, in proportion to thelr popular 
eens thirdly, a plurality of electornl votes suffices to choose a 

resident. 

What the proposal does, therefore, is to apply the principle of proportional 
representation in the election of President; and this, it is objected, favors the 
rise of splinter parties, a tendency which the provision that a President may be 
chosen by a mere plurality of electoral votes will further encourage. 


TENDENCY TO INSTANILIVY 


What fs more, it {s argued, once introduced into our system, the proportional 
representation principle may be adapted to the choice of Representatives, which 
could easily be done by requiring that Representatives be chosen, not by districts, 
ag at present, but as they once were in some of the States, on statewide tickets. 
And, the argument proceeds, splinter parties, being pressure-group parties, are 
inveterate foes both of political moderation and—since thelr tendency is to 
regroup—of political stability, lessons with which the annals of parilamentary 
yvoverninent on the Continent of Europe are replete. : 

This argument certainly has some force, At the same time, it must be recol- 
lected that splinter parties are by no means beyond the realm of possibility under 
the present system, as was shown in the Inst election, 

What, however, are the chief advantages that the sponsors of the Lodge- 
Gossett proposal urge for it Aside from the fact that tt would eliminate the 
participation of the House of Representatives in the choice of a President when 
ho candidate has an electoral mnjority, there appear to be two. The first {s that 
under the proposed amendment electoral strength would directly reflect popular 
strength, whereas under the present system the successful candidate In the 
electoral college may have been the choice of a minority of the voters, 

The argument scems to me to have little weight. It is true that when a 
strong third party has appenred on the scene a majority In the electoral college 
has been backed by only a aad of the voters, But this fact hardly consti- 
tutes an argument for the Lodge-Gossett proposal, ‘which provides jn terms for 
plurality Presidents, 

EFFEC] OF 8TATEWIDE TICKETS 


The other argument for the Lodge-Gossett proposal is weightler, although the 
fact that makes it so fs probably an illegitimate featnre of the present system. 
Owing to the now well-established practice of choosing presidential electors 
on statewide tickets the entire electoral vote of, say, New York may be swung 
for the Republican candidate by a few hundred votes, while the heavy Demo- 
cratic vote in New York would count as nothing toward the chotce of President. 

One consequence of this is that in the so-called one-party States no effort 
is minde by the other parties to educate the electorate in their various points of 
view, wherens under the Lodge-Gossett proposal there would be every induce- 
ment for minority parties in a State to roll up as big a vote as possible, since this 
would be converted automatically {nto electoral strength. But this desirable 
resnlt could, it seems to me, be achieved, or at least approximated, much more 
simply, namely, by doing away with the statewide ticket system and instituting 
in Ita place the choice of electors by districts, which—if we are to belleve Madi- 
son—was the system the framers had in mind, and which was in fact employed 
in several of the States in early days. 


OHOICE BY DISTRICTS 


It is my own bellef regarding reform of the el: ‘:.a] system, first, that, ridlcu- 
lous as it is in some igs it the electoral college, so-called, should be retained, 
but that its members should be chosen in districts, to be laid out by Congress 
every 10 years; secondly, that the requirement that the President receive a 
majority of electoral votes, should be retained; thirdly, that when any candidate 
fails to recelve such a majority, the House of Representatives should choose, as 
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at present, except for the important change that it vote per capita and not per 
State. 

A President thus chosen would come near at least to being the people's choice 
and, moreover, would probably be guaranteed at the outset of bis term a Louse 
of the same political complexion as himself, 

Presidential tufluence has become the most prominent, the most dominant, ele- 
ment of our constitutional system, und this fact of itself forbids the ldea of our 
fustituting a system of presidential election which might make plurality Prest- 
dents the rule rather than the exception, It also forbids the idea of supplanting 
Bcographteal parties with pressure-group parties which a President can at any 
tlme wheel tito action to do battle for his pet schemes provided he concedes 
them theirs, The proposal 1s careless of both these dangers, 

Kowann 8, Corwin. 

Putncerton, N, J., January 31, 1950, 





NeEpED Rerorsm of OuR ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


(Extension of remarks of Hon, Frederic R. Coudert, Jr, of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, February 6, 1050) 


Mr, Couprent. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remurks, I wish to insert 
an exceedingly valuable contributton to the debate about proposed changes in 
the method of electing Presidents. It 1s by a distinguished Princeton scholar, 
Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. It will well repay the reading by Members of the House 
and others vitally Interested In this question, ‘The artlele appears in the Mareh 
JMY issue of the Political Sclence Quarterly, 


REFORM OF THE ELECTORAL SY8TEM 
INTRODUCTION 


It is my purpose tn thts article to examine those features of our electoral 
system which have been singled out for reform In the amendment to the Constt- 
tution recently proposed by Senator Lodge and now under public debates I 
must begin, however, by poluting out and commenting upon two things which 
the Lodge amendment does not do, but in respect of which there has been 
much popular misconception. 

In the first place the Lodge amendment does not provide for a direct election 
of the President of the United States by the people at large. The Intermediate 
electors are abolished, but the electoral vote iy retained. This means that it 
would sti be possible for a candidate receiving a niinority of. the popular 
vote to receive a majority of the electoral yote, Take 2 States each having 24 
electoral votes, and assume that 4 tnillion popular votes are cast in one, 2.4 
million in the other, In State A the Republican receives three-fourths of the 
popular vote, the Democrat one-fourth; fo State B the Republican receives one- 
eighth, the Democrat seven-eighths, “he popular vote in the 2 States together 
is 3.3 inillion for the Republican, 3.1 million for the Democrat, But under 
the Lodge amendment—which provides fur prorating the electoral yotes of 
each State between the candidates in proportion to their popular votes therein— 
the Democrat is credited with 27 electoral votes to the Republican’s 21. The 
proportional voting system may therefore reflect the nationwide popular vote 
even less accurately than the currently used general ticket (winner-take-all) 
system, under which in the given case the 2 candidates would be credited with 
24 electoral votes aplece. 

In the second place the Lodge amendment does not get rid of the present 
unequal weighting of the electoral vote In favor of the small States. Each State 
will continue to have the number of electoral votes to which ts population entitles 
ft, plus 2. Vermont, entitled to 1 vote, will still have 3: New York, entitled to 45 
votes, will still have 47. This means that, other things being equal, a voter in 
Vermont wilt stil have the welght of almost 3 voters In New York. 

These facts being understood, it may he asked why Senator Lodge’s amendment 
should not be criticized on the ground that it does not sweep away the whole sys- 
tem of electoral voting and substitute a system of nationwide popular voting. 
The answer is complex but will probably satisfy most minds, 

To begin with, a good caso can be made for the proposition that each equal mass 
of persons (comprising voters and nonvoters alike) {s entitled to an equal volce 





3 81st Cong,, let sers., 8. J. Rea, 2 (Jan. 5, 1049), 
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in the choice of a President, If the qualifleations requisite for yoting are higher 
In one tnass than in another; * if, in order to express their disapproval of thelr 
party's poHey, the voters in ene muss stay away from the polls while those in 
another cast thelr ballots for opposition candidates ; Hf local issues vary the pro- 
portions of the clectorate voting in different masses; if stormy weather keeps 
more voters at home in rural areas than in urban areas—none of these isa valid 
reason for reducing the welght of the masses casting the fewer votes, The elee- 
toral yote may reflect the will of the people—of all the people not merely of the 
active voters—more correctly than the popular vote. 

This argument, it Is true, does not go to prove the propricty of allowsng masses 
in small States a greater welkht than equal masses in large States: and £, for 
one, regurd fit as a constitutional solecism that Joimuass in Delaware showed count 
for as much us 3 in New York. Ft ts frequently asserted, Indeed, that the two 
extra votes allotted to each State are given to iton the “Federal principle” and 
reflect the equality of the States as corporate entities. But the aHeged equality 
is a Sgment of the legal finagination, invented to Justify what was dn its origin 
tu mere act of force, When the 1 States first associated themselves in the 
Continental Congress, each was given a single vote. The arrangement was 
Intended to be temporary, however, As was pointed out by Benjamin Franklin in 
the Federal Convention, the method of voting by States— 


“was submitted to originally by Congress, under a conviction of ity impropriety, 
inequality, and Injustice, This appears In the words of their resolution, It is of 
September 6, 1774. ‘The words are: ‘Resolved that in determining questions in 
this Congress each colony or province shall have one vote: the Congress not belong 
possessed of ov at present able to procure materials for ascertaining the import- 
ance of each colony"? 


That force not principle was the controlling factor In (he allotment of 2 Senators 
und 2 additional electors to each State will be plain to anyone who will bother te 
reud the debates, Hamilton said: 

“The truth fs it is a contest for power, not for Hherty. Will the men composing 
the small States be less free than those composing the larger? ‘The State of 
Delaware having 40,600 souls will lose power, if she has [in the Senate} one-tenth 
only of the votes allotted to Pennsylvania having 400,000; but will the people of 
Delaware be less free, if each citizen has an equal vote with ench eitizen of 
Ponnsylvanta? 

Paterson, of New Jersey, speaking for the small States admitted the charge: 

“It was observed (by Mr. Wilson) that the larger State gave up the point 
{in the Continental Congress], not because it was right, but because the circum: 
stances of the moment urged the concession, Be it so. Are they for that reason 
at liberty to take it back? Can the donor resume his gift without the consent of 
the donee?” * 

The retention in the Lodge amendment of the unequal welghting of the electoral 
vote in favor of the sinall States cannot therefore be justified on grounds of 
justice, The reason for retaining it is expediency: No proposition could at the 
present time pass the Senate which would deprive the small States of their 
privileged position, 

This same consideration, It 1s plain, also makes it useless to propose any scheme 
for electing the President by direct nationwide popular vote; for the continuance 
of the small States’ privilege depends on the continuance of an electoral voting 
system. Senator Lodge is entirely right when he says that “to eliminate the 
credit given for Senators [that ts, the two extra electoral votes], or to ellminate 
any electoral allotment to each State, would destroy any possibility at all of 
electoral reform.” ¢ 





On ty 26, 1787, in the Federal Convention, Madison. arguing that a choice of the 
President by the people or rather by the qualified pace of them, was the best mode of 
ape anne that could be devised, noticed the difficulty which arose from the disproportion 
of qualified voters in the Northern and Southern States, and the disadvantagcs which this 
mode would throw on the latter. In replying to this objection he remarked: “(1) That 
this eproportion would be continually decreasing under the influence of the republican 
laws introduced in the Southern States, and the more rapid increase of thelr population; 
(2) that local considerations must pre way to the general interert. Asan indiyidua 
from the Southern States he was willing to make the sacrifice’ (Max Farrand, ed., Reeords 
of the Federal Convention, IT, 111). The acceptance of electorat voting made the sacrifice 
RSATY. 

*Forrand, I, 200 (Franklin). For the remarks of Wilson, Gerry, Gouverneur Morris, 
and Madison condemning. the equal vote of uncqual States as improper and founded on 
coercion, see thid., I, 166, 407, 552; H, 8. 

“Ibid, 3, 466. : 

® Ferrand, I, 250. 

“See hia letter of January 12, 1949, In the New York Times of January 18, Ina letter 
to the author dated November 4, 1048, Senator Lodge indteated that he was personally in 
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fo much for what the Lodge amendment does not do. Its positive proposals 
may be arranged under three heads.. If adopted it would (1) require the elec- 
toral votes of each State to be divided between the several candidates for Prest- 
dent in proportion to the popular votes cast for each within the State; (2) 
discontinue the use of intermediate electors; (8) discontinue the umpirage of 
the House of Representatives in all cases where no candidate has received a 
majority of the whole number of electoral votes, leaving a plurality sufficient to 
elect. Mutatis mutandis, it would do the seme thing in respect of the Vice 
Prealdent. “ 

THR MODE OF VOTING 


Let us begin with a bit of history. The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that each State shall appoint, in auch manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; these electors 
are to meet in their respective States and vote for President and Vice President ; 
and so on. In the early elections no uniform mode of appoljnting electors was 
followed. The three most usual modes were (1) election by the legislatures; 
(2) election by the people in districts; (3) election by the people on a general 
ticket. Of these only the third is at present practiced. According to Madtson 
the district mode—which “was mostly, if not exclusively, in view when the 
Constitution was framed ond adopted”’—was “exchanged for the general ticket 
and the legislative election, as the only expedient for baffilng the policy of the 
particular States which had set the example.”' ‘The legislative election—under 
attack from the beginning as violating the spirit and perhaps the letter of the 
Constitution—gave way to the general ticket in Jackson's time. 

That the general ticket 1s an improper mode of election is not to be denied. 
Its evils were never better set out than by Senator Benton in 1824: 

“The general ticket system, now existing in 10 States was the offspring of 
policy, and not of any disposition to give fair play to the will of the people. It 
was adopted by tho leading men of those States, to enable them to consolidate 
the vote of the State. * * * It contributes to give power and consequence to 
the leaders who monage the elections, but it is a departure from the intention 
of the Constitution; violates the rights of minorities, and {s attended with many 
other evils. The intention of the Constitution is violated, becnuse {t was the 
intention of that instrument, to give to each mass of persons, entitled to,one 
elector, thd power of giving that clectoral vote to any candidate aber preferred. 
The rights of, minoritles are violnted, because a majority of one will carry the 
vote of the whole State * * *. In New York 36 electors are chosen; 19 is a 
majority, and the candidate receiving this majority is fairly entitled to count 
10 votes: but he counts, in reality, 86; because the minority of 17 are added to 
the majority. ‘These 17 votes. belong to 17 masges of people, of 40,000 souls each, 
in all 680,000 people, whose votes are,selzed upon, taken away and presented to 
whom the majority pleases, * * * To lose their votes, is the fate of all minor- 
ities, and it is thelr duty to submit; but this is not a case of votes lost, but of 
“otes taken away, added to those of the majority, and given to a person to whom 
the.minorjty is opposed.’ , a ere , 

Jefferson, it jp true, may be quoted to the contrary, Defending in 1800 the 
nection of Virginia in exchanging the district system for, the general, ticket, he, 
declared that it was-‘merely a question whether we wil divide the United States 
inte 16 or 137 districts.”,°, The reasoning {a,, however, fallacious. It, would, be 
valid only if the Stateg were roughly equal in population and hed each an,equal 
number of electoral votes, Besides, as Jefferson himself knew, the number, of 
peice is much more than a “mere” question. Madison, writing in 1823, point 
out: ae ofad 1 adty i os ' . ns oF y 

“The States when voting for President by general tickets or by their legisia- 
tured are a string of beads : when they, make their elections by districts, some of 
these differing in sentiment from others, and sympathising with that of districty 





favor of a direct popular election of ‘the President.and Vice President, bul he knew that 
bi Never. ins © any headway in the past and he thoug t that they would 


inane re hentget in the ut 
eno headway in utor een ; a le ner en eee, 
7 Madison ta Hay. Auguat OM, 1928, Caliard Hunt, ed., The Writings of James Madison 
New York and London, 1940), 1X, 151-182. ; 
41 Annals of Congresg,, 6-176. ioe se EI Pees ER Re Or eer eee | 
* Jefferson to Monroe, January 12, 1800. P.Y,. Ford, ed., The Works of Thomas Jefferson 
(New York and London, , IX. 90-91. Jefferson’s point was that it would be better 
sor et the States to use the general ticket than for some to use it and pines she seeteds 
rystem 


: “All ag that ap election, by . districts, w 
but while 10, 8tates caaee elther ty, thé r ue 
and worse than folly for the other 6 not to do 
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in other States, they are so knit together as to break the force of those geographi- 
eal and other noxious parties which might render the repulsive too strong for the 
cohesive tendencies within the political system.” 

Senator Lodge proposes to get rid of the evils of the general ticket by a mode 
which has often been advocated before: proportional voting, that is to say, the 
division of each State’s electoral votes between the candidates in proportion to 
their popular votes. In 10912, for example, New York's 45 electoral votes, instead 
of all going to Wilson, would have been cast (to the nearest whole number) 19 for 
Wilson, 13 for Taft, 11 for Roosevelt, and 2 for Debs. 

At first blush this might seem an eminently fair arrangement, and indeed there 
are probably few today who would not sympathize with the complaint of the 
Federalist minority of Virginia when the legislature of that State changed, In 
1800, from the district mode to the general ticket: “We are apt to fancy ourselves 
called, as citizens of the United States, to vote for the highest officers of the Gov- 
ernment. But the late assembly has separated us from our fellow citizens of the 
Union, and compels us to speak the voice of Virginia only.”" Second thoughts, 
however, may lead us to belleve that, though the object of the Lodge amendment 
is sound, {ts method fs faulty. 

I would point out, to begin with, that the principle upon which this amendment 
would divide a State’s votes {s the same as that which underlies the aystem of pro- 
portional representation—PR as it {s briefly called. Carried to its logical extreme, 
it would require the creation of a plural executive (as recommended by Benjamin 
Franklin and others fn the Federal Convention) in order that the several parties 
might share In it In proportion to their numbers, The reasoning is slmple. If ft 
ia “unfair” for a candidate who has recelved 84 percent of the natlonwide popular 
vote to recelve 84 percent of the nationwide electoral vote, why it is not even more 
unfair for him to receive 100 percent of the prize? 

It fa, to be sure, unlikely that the adoption of the Lodge amendment would 
actually lead to the creation of a plural executive. There fg more danger thet it 
might give countenance to a move for some form of proportional representation 
in our legislative bodies, national, State, nnd local. If the electoral vote of a State 
should bo divided between the several parties in the eame proportions ns its popu- 
lar vote, why not Its representation in Congress also? Why should the votes of 
minorities in geographical constituencies be lost instead of combined with the 
votes of like minorities in other districts to make up mathematical constituencies 
or quotas? The answer I think fs this. If n legislative budy is to work, its mass 
must be men of moderate sentiments; for, without compromise between Mke- 
minded men of unlike parties, nothing but violent legislation would result. A 
member whose constituency is geographic must almost perforce be n moderate 
man; he must have regard for the opinions of the minoritles within his district 
or risk defent at the next election. But a member whose constituency is mathe- 
matical—all Democrats, all Republicans, all antivivisectlonists or what have 
you?—-must almost necessarily be Immoderate; he must be wholly subservient to 
the wishes of his party managers, or of the splinter “ism” which elects him, or 
risk being replaced at the next constituency-making by someone who 4s.” 

The connection between electoral voting and representation in Congress is very 
close, The electoral body has often been likened to Congress in foint convention, 
Senator Baldwin, of Georgia, who had been a member of the Federal Convention, 
once remarked that the electors were a constitutional branch of the Government 
as respectable as Congress, and in whom the Constitution in the business of 
electing a President had more confidence than in Congress." Many of the early 
amendments, proposing the establishment of a uniform mode of appointing 
electors by the people in districts, suggested the same mode for chonsing repre- 
sentatives. Many of the plans introduced in the 1870's, similar in principle to 
Senator Lodge's, but continuing the electors, would have worked equally well for 
Representatives; Senator Lodge’s own plan could be adapted to Representatives 
by Sivine the odd congressional seats remaining after each party's integral quota 
had been filled, to the parties having the largest fractions. 

I submit therefore that the danger to be apprehended from the adoption of 
Pee nee voting for the presidency Is real. It ought not to be {gaored merely 
because the mode of choosing Representatives ts not dealt with in the amend- 
ment. We must remember the remark with which Senator Hillhouse in 1808 





1 Madison to Hay. August 23, 1823. . 
1 Dally Advertleer, June 6, 1800. Quoted from C. A. O'Nell, The American Flectoral 
Syatem (New York and London, 1887), p. 75—an invaluale work. 
Rohe eas Hg PR are ably set forth in Bagehot’s English Constitation, ch. vi. 
. Re nnals, : 
410 Annals, 30 (1800). 
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introduced the set of constitutional amendments which some have supposed were 
meant as the framework for a new confederacy: “All [partial amendments] are 
aimed at particular detached parts; which, wilhout examining or regarding 
the bearing on other parts, like partial alterations in a curious complicated 
machine, may, instead of benefiting, destroy its utility.” * 

What then should be done? I would suggest that the system of proportional 
voting be dropped from the Lodge amendment and the district system substituted. 
This, I repeat, is the mode which “was mostly, if not exclusively, in view when the 
Constitution was framed and adopted.” It is also the mode which was advocated 
after some experience with the Constitution by Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, 
Gallatin, James A. Bayard, J. Q. Adams, Van Buren, Benton, Webster, Story, and 
many others. Senator Benton explained it very well in 1824: 

“It would divide every State into districts, equal to the whole number of votes 
{o be given, and the people of each district would be governed by its own majority, 
and not by a majority existing in some remote part of the State. This would be 
agreeable to the rights of individuals: for, in entering into society and submitting 
to be bound by the decision of the majority, each individual retained the right 
of voting for himself wherever it was practicable, and of being governed by a 
majority of the vicinage, and not by majorities brought from remote sections 
to overwhelm him with their accumulated numbers. It would be agreeable to 
the interests of all parts of the States; for each State may have different inter- 
ests in different parts; one part may be agricultural, another manufacturing, an- 
other commercial; and it would be unjust that the strongest should govern, or 
that two should combine and sacrifice the third. The district system would be 
agrecable to the intention of our present Constitution, which, in giving to each 
elector a separate vote, instead of giving to each State a consolidated vote, com- 
posed of all its electoral suffrages, clearly intended that each mass of persons 
entitled to one elector, should have the right of giving one vote, according to 
their own sense of their own interests.” ** 

All the objects of the Lodge amendment would be attained equally well by the 
district system as by the proportional voting system. It is correct to say with 
Senator Dickerson, author of what used to be called the New Jersey plan of 
districting, that “upon a calculation of chances, the probabilities of a fair ex- 
pression of the public will are increased by dividing the States into districts, 
and in the ratio of the number of districts to the number of States.”'" But the 
district system is preferable to proportional voting because it naintains the geo- 
graphical constituencies and gives an equal voice to equal units of population 
rather than to equal aggregations of actual voters, 

The significance of this last consideration in the distribution of a State's elec- 
toral votes should not be overlooked. Under the district system each group of, 
say, 3C0,000 persons residing in contiguous territory would be entitled to cast 1 
electoral vote, and it would cast this vote regardless of how many of its citizens 
actually went to the polls. Under the proportional vating system the weight of 
these equal groups would vary with the turnout. Bad weather, for instance, 
might give the urban communities a fortuitous advantage over rural communities, 
as it does today under the general ticket system. Or an unusnal interest in some 
local issue might lead to a community’s exercising a disproportionate influence in 
the choice of a President. In fact, all the arguments which I have brought to- 
gether fn my introduction to justify the principle of electoral voting as against 
nationwide popular voting apply with equal force to the system of voting within 
a State—excepting only that which is based on the disproportion of the qualifica- 
tions requisite for voting. . 

The manner of dividing a State into districts should present no special diffi. 
culties. Most of the early district system amendments provided for the estab- 
lishment of as many districts in each State as that State was entitled to electors— 
the qualifications requisite for voting to be the same as those prescribed for 
congressional elections. The mode is inconventent only insofar as it prevents 
the States from using the concressional district as the unit of voting. It might 
be better, therefore, if cach State were divided by the legislature thereof into 
as many distritts as will equal the number of representatives to which such State 
may be entitled In Congress. ‘This would enable though it would not compel a 
State to use its congressional districts as its voting units. The two extra elec- 
toral votes to which each State is entitled under the Consitution might be given 
as sort of game-winning bonus to the candidate carrying the State as a whole, 





417 Annals, 838. 
1041 Annals, 169. 
1783 Annals, 142, 
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or the State might be divided into 2 superdistricts, each to cast 1 vote, In this 
connection I would point out that in Michigan in 1892 the election was by the 
people in districts, with the exception of two electors, one of whom was chosen 
by the eastern, the other by the western part of the State. Such an arrangement 
has the advantage of bringing into a clear view the principle of equal masses, 
equal votes. It also exhibits the compromise in the electoral system between the 
popular and Federal principles, 

One objection to the district system ought not to pass unnoticed. It is possible, 
indeed probabie, that in districting a State for presidential elections the legis- 
Jature thereof might resort to the iniquitous practice of gerrymandering, 

“What is to become [usked Edward Everett in 1826] of the minorities on the 
district system? I could here tell the gentleman something about that arrange- 
ment in my own State, to which he alluded by a nume—which, out of respect to 
a venerable patriot and statesman of the Revolution, now no mere, and who had 
nothing to do with the transaction, I shall not repeat. Ata time, when the parties 
in the State were nearly balanced, there was a small mafsority on the Federal 
side; 51,000, perhaps, on 1 side, and 49,000 on the other. In that state of public 
feeling, by virtue of a system of districts, consisting of adjacent territory, and the 
same umount of population (for in all these details, I believe the division was 
perfectly fair), it was so contrived that the minority chose 29 State senators, 
and the majority chose 11; and more votes were given for these 11, than were 
given for the 29, This is, Indeed, an effectual protection afforded by the district 
system to the minority,” ™ 

The solution would be, in the first place, to provide in the Constitution that the 
districts should be compact and contiguous territories containing, as nearly as 
practicable, equal numbers of inhahitants—language which appears in the act of 
1011 prescribing a single-member district system for Representatives. In the 
Second place, it would be to entrust to Congress the same power to make and alter 
the State regulations regarding presidential elections that it now has in respect 
ot the election of Representatives. 

Every argument advanced by Hamilton in Nos, 59, 60, and 61 of the Federalist 
to Justify the power of Congress to regulate the election of Members applies with 
equal force to the appointment of electors or, in the event of their abolition, to 
the casting of electoral votes. The same way be sald of the arguments of Madli- 
son in the Federal Convention: 

“The policy of referring the appointment of the House of Representatives to 
the people and not to the legislatures of the States, supposes that the result 
will be somewhat Influenced by the mode. This view of the question scems to 
decide that the legislatures of the State ought not to have the uncontrolled right 
of regulating the times, places, and manner of holding elections. These were 
words of great latitude, It was impossible to foresee all the abuses that might 
be made of the discretionary power. Whether the electors [that is, the voters} 
should vote by ballot or viva voce; should assemble at this place or that place: 
should be divided into districts or all meet at one place; should all vote for all 
the Representatives; or all in a district vote for a number allotted to the district; 
these and many other points would depend on the legistatures, and might mate- 
rially affect the appointments. Whenever the State legislatures had a favorite 
measure to carry, they would tnke care so to mold their regulations as to favor 
the candidates they wished to succeed, * * * It seemed as improper in princl- 
ple—though it might be less inconvenient in practice—to give the State legisla- 
tures this great authority over the election of Representatives of the people in 
the General Legislature, as it would be to give to the latter a like power over the 
election of thelr representatives in the State legislature,” ” 

Against this ft ought to be sald that Congress has not been very successful in 
preventing the gerrymandering of congressional districts and would probably be 
no more successful in respect of electoral districts. Perhaps so. But the evil 
would be less, Congressional gerrymandering affects measures: presidential 
gerrymandering could affect but a single individual. At the very worst it could 
result in the choice of a man who was considered by the second largest group of 
persons in the country as the best fitted for the office. And even here it might 
have a countervailing merit. If the electoral districts were gerrymandered on 
the same plan as the congressional districts (as they probably would be), the 
result of the election would be to produce a President In political sympathy with 
the majority of the House of Representativer. 


1 Register of Debates, 1583-1584. 
1 Warrand, IJ, 240-241. 
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I would conclude, therefore, that, on a relative view of the merits and demerits 
of the district systom and the proportional voting system, respectively, the pnlin 
muet be awarded to the former, Tho district system is clearly to be preferred 
tu the preaent gonoral-ticket system, Of the proportional-voting system we must 
speak inure doubtfully, 

THE INTERMEDIATE ELECTORS 


The idea of abollxhing the tntermediate clectors and committing the chofce 
of tho Prestdent and Vice President to the people voting jn distriets, in States, 
or in the United States at large ia. an old one, First advanced tn the shape of a 
constitutional amendment by Senator Benton, of Missourl, in 1823," It had long 
been hinted at. ln 1801 Jefferson wrote to Gallatin of an “amendment which I 
know will be proposed, to wit, to have no electors, but let the people voto directly, 
and the tleket which has oa plurality of the votes of any State to be considered as 
recelving the whole vote of the State.” And in 1808 Representative Holland 
declared that he would “have preferred an dmmedlate suffrage to this indirect 
node of electing by electors.” 3 : 

The argument which is usually brought forward to support the proposal ts 
vory plausible, if not altogether sound, I give it in the words of the report of a 
select committec of the Senate mado January 10, 1826: 

“Tt was the intentlon of the Constitution that these electors should be an 
independent body of men, chosen by the people from among theniselves, on necount 
of thetr superior discernment, virtue, and information; and that this select body 
xhould be left to make the election according to thelr own will, without the 
slightest contro! from the body of the people. That this intentlon has falled of 
its object in every election, ian fact of such universal notoriety, that no one cun 
Aispute it. * * * Klectors, therefore, have not answered the design of their 
institution. They are not the independent body and superior characters which 
they were intended to be. They aro not left to the exercise of thelr own judg- 
ments; on the coutrary they give their vote, or bind themselves to give It, accord- 
ing to the will of their conatituents, They bave degenerated Into mere agents, 
ina case which requires no agency, and where the agent [s useless {if he is faith- 
ful, and dangerous, tf he is not. Tnatead of being chosen for thelr noble qualities 
set forth tn the Fedleraliat, candidates for electors are now most usually selected 
for their devotion to a party, their popular manners, and a supposed talent at 
electloncering, Which the framers of the Constitutlon would have been ashamed 
to possess," * 

There are some thingy about this argument which call for comment, While 
It is doubtless true that the character of the electors has sunk from the standard 
of perfection visualized by the framers of the Constitution, ft is very doubttul 
that these clectorsa were ever intended to act a part wholly independent of the 
people. The clectoral system wan not the invention of that part of the Federal 
Convention which distrusted the people™ but of that part whieh trusted them. 
First proposed by James Wilson, it seems to have been regarded by him as an 
equivalent to an election by the people.” In the debates It was advocated not go 
nich as a Means of correcting the Judgment of the people Cand never as a means 
of ignoring or superseding it) but as a device for getting over the difficulties of 
disproportionate voting quailtications and Negro representation.” And when It 





HE, V. Ames, proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the United Statea (Warh- 
ington. 1897), p. 89 Benton himerelf asserted the novelty of his proposal, 41 Annals, 108. 

21 Jefferson to Gallatin, September 18, 1801.) Such au amendment would have fixed the 
general-ticket system on the States. The Norris amendment of 1934, as finally voted on by 
the Senate, war of the same type. 

3233 Annals. T2325. 

399 Register of Debates, appendix, p. 121. Nowadays, in States using the Australian 
(or short) ballot, the namea of the candidates for clectors are not printed, so that the 
people have no idea for what agents they are voting. 

4 When George Maron declared that “it would be as unnatural to refer the choice of a 
proper character for Chief Magistrate to the people, as it would, to refer a trial of colors 
toa biind man,” he spoke for the minority, 

BWilson's plan, seldcin or never correctly explained {n wecondary works, was to divide 
the United States as a whole into a certain number of districts, each to consist of one 
or more States, nnd each to elect a_certain number of persons who, meeting as a single 
body, would choose the Executive. This plan, submitted June 2, 1787, was an elaboration 
of his propocal of the preceding day that the Executive he “chosen by the pecnle at large.” 
Nowadass, to be sure, an election by the people at large means a direct vote by nationwide 
refercudum, but it was not necessarily so fu the 18th century. Madison, fin the Virginta 
Convention, declared that under the scheme actually adopted the President would be “the 
choice of the people at large” (Elllot’s Debates, 111, 487). And in the 1st eonnrens he 
spoke of wt aa as being “appointed at present by the suffrages of 8 milliona of 
people.” nnals, ‘ ae 

There was one difficulty however of a serious nature attending an Immediate choice 
by the people. The right of suffrage was much more diffusive in the Northern than the 
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was finally adopted, Madison had no hesitancy In saying that “the Prestdent Is 
how to bo elected by the people." ™ 

However this may be, fC cannot be dented that the electors at the present (ime 
exercise much Jess discretion (han was originally expected of them, The Found- 
Ing Fathers regarded the electors as analogous to Representatives, Hamilton 
entled them “a special body of representatives, deputed by the soclety for the 
single purpose of making the Important cholcee.” ™ Abraham Baldwin, as we have 
already seen, referred to them as a constitutional branch of the Government “as 
respectable as Congress and in whom the Constitution on this business lias more 
confidence than tn Congress.” And Itepresentatives were regarded by the 
Moundtog Fathers, not as State ambassndors to be “the mere agents and advocates 
of State fntercsts and views,” but as “the Impartial umplres and guardians of 
Justice and general good." “We stand not here,” said Thomas Sedgwick in the 
Ist Congress, “us the representatives of the State leginiatures © © © but as the 
Representatives of the great body of the people.”™ Nothing of this Idea remains 
today as regards the electors, An elector is viewed ax an automaton, a mere 
organ for conveying the wishes of his constituents to the electoral colloge, A 
notable proof of this fact was given in 1876 when James Russell Lowell, being 
usked to cast hls vote for Tilden la order to prevent the snecess of a gigantle 
electoral swindle, replied that he was a mere delegate of his constituents, a 
trustee to carry out definite instructions, and that to refuse to comply with bis 
mandate would be “treacherous, Hshonorable, and hamoral” To the Founding 
Fathers it is the countenancing of a fraud that would have seemed “treacherous, 
(shonorable, and Immoral.” 

In the ight of these considerations the proposal to abolish the Intermediate 
electors {4a reform which must appear very reasonable, If the electors are auto- 
mata, merely registering the will of thelr constituents, why not ascertain that will 
drectly?: The case is not so simple, however, Madison, first consulted on this 
sublect in 1823, Inter nade a very pertinent remark : 

“One advantage of electors {s, that although generally the mere mouths of thetr 
constituents, they may be intentionally left somethines to thelr own judgment, 
guided by further information that may be acquired by them: and finally, what is 
of materiel Importance, they will be able, when ascertaining, which may not he 
till a late hour, that the first choice of thelr constitutents Is utterly hopeless, to 
substitute in the electoral vote the name known to be thelr second choice.” ? 

There has been cases where exactly th's course has been followed. In 1824, 
for example, the electors of North Carolina were pledged both to Jackson and 
Adams with the understanding that they would vote for the one who tad the best 
chance of success.” And as recently as 1912 the Roosevelt ticket of electors 
declared before election that, if Theodore Roosevelt could not be elected ona it 
should become a contest between Taft and Wilson, they would vote for Taft.” 

Dunder the present arrangements this advantage of electors may be thought a 
smallone. The operation of the general-ticket system has been such as invariably 
to give some candidate a mafority of the electoral vote. No combination of 
minority parties could affect the result. But if the general ticket were to be 
broken up—either by the distriet system or by proportional voting—occusions 
intght frequently arise when a majority opposition to a plurality candidate might 
make itself felt. On such occasions the advantage mentioned by Madison would 
be very considerable. 

A second advantage of electors Is that they act as a connecting link between 
the presidency and vice presidency. Being pledged to support the candidates of 
their parties for both offices, it can seldom happen that the popular election will 





Routhern Stites: and the latter could have no influence in the election on the scove of the 
Negroes, ‘The snubvtitution of electors obviated this difficulty.” Madison, July 19, 1787. 
Farrand, Uf, 57. 

7 Farrand, 17. 587, 

* Mederaljat, No, 62, 

710 Annals, 30. On the other hand, the Supreme Court in Fitzgerald v. Green (134 
U. 8. 379 [1800)) has said that “presidential electors. although they are antelnted and ace 
ender and pursuant ¢) the Constitution, are no more officers or avents of the United States 
than are the members of State letiststures when acting as electors of Federal Renators, 
or the peonle of the States when acting as el-etors of Representatives in Congress.” The 
founding fathers would have denied the analogy: for they Itkened the electoral body to the 
persons chosen (Senators and Representatives) rather than to the persons choosing them 
(State legislatures and the people). 

“Farrand, J, 428. 

1 Annals, 743. 

® Madagon to Robert Taylor, January 30. 1825. 

@c. Q. Paw'lin, Atlas of Historical Geography of the United States (Washington and 
New York, 1932). p. 160 : 

# Thid., p. 103. 
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result In the cholce of a President of one party anda Viee President of another, 
It Is conceivable, however, that {na close election under the Lodge amendments 
a popular vice-presidentlal candidate of a mlnority party might succeed where his 
principal talled, The 12th amendment to the Constitution, ft will be remembered, 
Was adopted precisely to prevent such a result. 

Against these advantages there are, to be sure, disadvantages. Perhaps the 
most sertous is this. The use of Intermediate etectors limits the choice of voters 
in cach State ty those candidates who have electoral tlekets, and, more partleu- 
larly, to those candidates Whose clectoral tickets appear on the printed ballots. 
In 1850, for example, It proved Impossible for the voters In imost of the Southern 
States to cast a single vote for Fremont and Dayton. In tOt2 0 Californian cowld 
vole for Taft and his unnamed collengue™ only by writing in the names of 13 
electors, In 1048 the Alabama voters were precluded from voting for Truman 
and Burkley. 

It would appear then that the desirabitity of abolishing the intermedinte 
electors {8 not quite so self-evident as ft seemed at first glance. What should be 
done depends matnly on what changes are made in other parts of the electoral 
system, Principally, as we shall see in the next seetion, it depends on whether 
or not some proper mode ts introduced of taking the sense of the Natlon in cases 
where no candidate Cor President (or Vice President) has obtained a majority of 
the electoral vote, With sttch a mode most of the advantages of electors would 
disappear. Without tt, the case might be diferent, 


TITK UMPIRAGE OF CONGRERS 


The 12th amendment to the Constitution provides that the person having the 
greatest number of electoral votes shall be the President, Uf such muamber be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed; but if no person have sueh 
majority, then the House of Representatives, voting by States and not by heads, 
ghall dimmediately, by batt, elect the President “from the persons having the 
highest numbers not excecding three on the list of those voted for as President.” ™ 
A majority of all the States Is necessary toa cholee, The same rule controls the 
election of the Vice Prostdent, except that the Senate, voting by heads, makes 
the choice “from the two highest numbers on the list,” a majority of the whole 
niinber of Senators being necessary to a cholce. 

The hupropriety of this mode of determining the eventual cholee of the Execu- 
tive has long heen noticed. Jefferson, writing to George Hay in 1823, had no 
hesitation in saying that he had “ever considered the conatitutlonal mode of 
election ultimately by the Legislature voting by States as the most dangerous 
blot in our Constitution, and one which some unlucky chance will some day hit, 
and give us a pope and antipope." Madison was of the same opinion: 
ee * * the present rule of voting for President by the House of Representatives 
is so great a departure from the republican principle of numerical equality, and 
even from the Pederal rule which qualities the numerical by a State equality, 
end is so premnant also with a rdschlevous tendency in practice, that an amend. 
ment of the Constitution on this point fs Justly called for by all its consicerate 
und best friends,” 

Senator Lodge has proposed preelsely such an amendment, He would provide 
suuply that “the person having the greatest number of electoral votes for Presi- 
dent shall be President.” In the event of a tie (an impossible case under the 
decimal system of computing the electoral vote * but quite possible if the electors 
were to be continued), then the one for whom the greatest number of popular 





She Republlean candidate Cor Vico President: died before election day, Tt waa net 
intit after the election that the Koeyublican National Committee determincd that the 
Reputilean etectora should vote for Nlcholas Murray Butler, 

“The quoted languave iz verv obscure. “PE will venture fo say that three-fourths of the 
people who shall read it, will think [t Is Intended to confine the election to three persons ¢ 
nnd yet. Tounderstaud, it ta the Intentlon of the Senate only to confine ft to 2 classes, © @ ¢ 
The 8 highest numbers may refer to 40 persons, if they should be equal" (Representative 
Grlawold, December 7, 1803; 13 Annald, 077, O78), Tt has atso been suegested that the 
worda “not excreding 32° imply that the House might, ff ft chose, confine the election 
to the perrons Naving the 2 hivhest numbers on the Hst or to the versons tled with the 
highest number (Representative Baldwin, December 7, 1803 ; Ibld,, p. 079). 

8? Jefferxzon to Hay, August 17, 19238. Works, XII, 208, 

*% Madiron to Hay, August 23, 1824. Similar sentiments may be found tn the debates of 
Concreas on the 12th amendment, notably in the remarka of Senator Taylor, of Viruinin 
(John Taylor, of Caroline), 

*In_prorating the electoral vote of each State the calenlations are to be carried to 
three decimal places, “unless a more detalled caleutation would change the result of the 
election.” The probability of two candidates receiving an equal vote to an infinite number 
of decimal places is virtually nil. 
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votes was cust shall be President. A similar rule would control the election of 
the Vice President, 

gh authority can be quoted for the idea of making a plurality sulfcient to 
elect. Jumes WHison, perhaps the leading member of the Federal Convention, 
when the subject was under debate, once declared that “the concurrence of a 
majority of people is not a necessary principle of election, nor required us such 
in any of our States.” Mason aud Willlamson “preferred making the highest 
though not having a majority of the votes, President, to a reference of the matter 
to the Sennate.’“ Madison and Williamson moved to strike out the word “ima- 
jority” and tnsert “one-third” yo that “the eventual power might not be exercised” 
if so many as one-third of the electors should vote for the same person.? 

High authority and strong arguments, however, can Hkewlse be brought for- 
ward to sustain a different view. The members of the Federal Convention as a 
body decided that a majority vote would be necessary for the choice of a Preal- 
dent both in the first election by electors and in the contingent election by the 
House of Representatives, The 8th Congress and the States, In passing the 
12th amendment, extended the majority principle to the cause of the Vice Prest- 
dent.” Madison, commenting In 1823 un a proposal identical with that of Sena- 
tor Lodge, remiturked : 

“The mode which you seem to approve, of making a plurality of electoral votes 
a definitive appointment would have the merit of avolding the legislative agency 
in appointing the Executive; but might It not, by multiplying hopes and chances, 
stimulate intrigue and exertion, as well as incur too great a risk of success to a 
very inferlor candidate? Next to the propricty of having a President the real 
choice of a majority of his constituents, ft is desirable that he should inspire 
respect and requilescence by qualifications not suffering too much by com- 
parison,” 4 

It is worth observing that these arguments would gain in force by the intro- 
duction of a system of proportional voting and the abolition of the tntermediate 
electors; for the former would tend to multiply the number of candidates and 
the latter would make fmpossible the subsequent reduction of that number by 
the device of clectors voting thelr constituents’ second cholees, It might happen 
that the leading candidate might have a very small proportion indeed of the 
popular or electoral yote. He might even be totally obnoxfous to a great 
majority of the Nation. As Madison stated to Henry Lee: 

“In what degree a plurality of votes is evidence of the will of the majority of 
voters, must depend on clreumstances more easily estimated ina given case than 
susceptible of general definition. The greater the number of caudtdates among 
whom the votes are divided, the more uncertain must, of course, be the infer- 
ence from the plurality with respect to the majority.” “ 

This consideration alone may be thonght suffictent to decide the {ssne. We 
must also take Into account, however, the certainty that it will not be debated 
solely on its merits. The present mode of voting in the contingent election is 
advantageous to the amall States, The present mode of appointing electors Is 
advantageous to the large States. The abolition or modification of the one 
may therefore be regarded as a political equivalent for the abolition or modifica- 
tien of the other. The connection has long been noticed. As early as 1826 
Representative McDuffie declared that “the small States will never consent to 
give up their eventual equality in voting for the President, In this House, unless 
the large States will consent to break their power of concentration and com- 
bination” in the initial electoral voting.” 

if, then, we ncecept the desirability, or even the political necessity, of retain- 
fng some inechantsm of taking the final sense of the majority of the Nation, we 
may briefly review the modes which might reasonably be adopted. 

A mode first recommended by Representative McDutie, In 1826, deserves con- 
sideration: “In case the primary vote of the electoral colleges shall fall to decide 
the election, [ propose that the two highest candidates, respectively, shall be 





July 17, 1787. 

Soptember 5. 1787, 

@ Sept mber 4. 1787, 

OThe Constitutlon, ax originally adopted, aever notices a vote for Vice President, and 
no vote was In fact given for such an office, Each elector wrote the names of two persons 
ona plece of paper called a ballot: these were his alternative choices for President: elther 
of them mlebt Feceme President. The Vice President was, fn effect, the runnerup in the 
presidential contest. He might or might not be the choice of a majority of the electors, 
depending on whether his vate was or was not in excess of one-fourth of the electoral vote. 

“6 Madison to May. August 23, 1825. 

* Madison to Lee, January 14, #825, 

2 Roulster of Debates, 1376, 
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referred back to the people, voting direetly for the President and Vico President 
by districta.’“ Such a scheme could be operated without the Iuterventlon of 
electors at all, and the obstacles to it, being chlefly temporal, could eanily be 
avercone, 

Av amendment introduced by Senator Van Buren tn 1823 proposed that, In Wke 
clreumstances, the electors showd moet again and chooxe the President from 
the two persons receiving the highest number of votes at the first election.” Such 
w scheme would tranafer the utmplrage of electlons feom the Congress to the 
vlectoral college, To view of the present character of electors, It has not perhaps 
much to commend it. 

Axauiing that the umpirage ts retained by Congress, the most proper mode of 
deciding prealdential conteata is that which Representative Tucker ta sald to have 
wugeosted tn 181)--that fn otecting a President the Houxe of Representative 
should vote by heads and not by States.” ‘The overriding advantage of this mode 
is that the Prealdent and House of Representatives would surely be of the sume 
political aympathivs. It would, however, utterly deprive the small States of the 
Emel to whieh thoy have become accustomed in the cholce of a 

*realdont, 

Verhapa then the modo which hag the best chance of success ts that which was 
voted by the Evderal Convention when ft contemplated allowing the Natlonal 
Legislature to choose the President in the firat tnatance—-an election by Joint 
ballot of the two Houses, each Member to have one vote, Such an arrangement 
would preserve to the small States the advantage which they now have In the 
electoral college but would deprive them of any additfonal advantage. 

. Ag regards the Vice President, we need only aay that his appointment should 
depend on the xame body that appoints the Preaident. Under the present aystem, 
the House might choose a Prosident of one party, and the Senate a Vico President 
of another, . 

One point remains. From how many persons should the eventual selection 
he mate? In effect the question fa between 3 and 2, for none, I suppose, will wish 
to restore the puumber, 6, prescribed tn the original Constitution, or advocate 
7 or 18, av dd Sherman, Spaight, and Rutledge in the Federal Convention, Here 
again Madison has supplied the answer: 

“Ht micht be a question, whether the 3 instead of the 2 highest names might not 
be put within the choice of Congress, inasmuch as {t not unfrequently happens, 
that tho candidate third on the Hst of votes would in a question with elther of the 
2 firat outvote him, and, conrequently bo the real preference of the voters. But 
this advantage of opening a wider door and a better chance to merit, may he out- 
weighed by an Increased diftculty fu obtaining a prompt and quiet decision by 
Congress with 3 candidates before them, supported by 3 parties, no one of them 
making a majority of the whole.” ” 

Whether any proviston should be made for the case where there Is an equality 
of votes among several nicheet on the list is n moot question. Tho orlginal Con- 
stitution made none, and John Taylor, of Caroline, thought that none was neces- 
sary." Others have thought otherwise. 

Luorus WItMERDING, Jr. 

Parnceton, N. J. 


Rerorsw or Ecreroran Cornear Syatea 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. of New York, in the House of 
Ropresentativer, Monday, March 6, 1980) 


Mr. Counerr. Mr. Spenker, under leave to extend my remarks, T fnelude a 
letter sént to mo by J, Harvie Willams, a constituent of mine, who fs a student of 
political sclence,. Mr. Williams has made a careful analysis of the present elec- 
toral cnlege ayatem, the Lodge-Gossett proposal, and my resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 414, which is an alternate reform proposal of the present electoral 
college system. 


2 Register of Debates, 1346, 

#41 Annals, 74 366. 

m Madinin to Hay, Avgust 28, 1823 
adison to Ray, August 23, > 

213 Annals, 03, * 
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Tho letter follows; 

New Yoru, N. Y¥., February 22, 1940, 
Hon, Favorno 1h. Couprut, Jr., 
Houae of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Mr. Counsnrs An you requested, PE have made a comprehensive study of 
the comparative effect of the clectoral reforins proposed dn Laodge-Goxsett amend. 
mont and in the amendment which you introduced on kebrunary 6 fn Mouse Joint 
Resolution 414, 

‘To Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, and Representative Gossett, of Texas, 
must Ko the bulk of the credit for bringlig the need of electoral reform to the 
fore In the publle mind, And te Lucius Wilmerding, dr, of Princeton, N. J, 
must go the credit for the mox¢ scholarly and complete atudy of the subject that 
ft hitve seen, published as the feading artlely dn Political Selence Quarterly for 
March 11940. These gontlemen have forced the cause to Sta present vantage 
point in pubile thought. ‘They have pointed out some of the weaknesses of our 
present electoral aystem, Senator Lodge hag won the acclatm of all friends 
of Mectoral reform by his remarkable achlevement in winning more than a two- 
thirds majority (4 to 27) in the Senate for his electoral reform plan, although 
many able and thoughtfal men question ¢he principle on which tt is founded 
and doubt serlously that dt would solve the problem in view. 

Hofore the House of Representatives comes to act on (he measure, most careful 
consideration should be given to these questions regarding it: 

1. Does the Lodge-Goasett amendment conform to the established structure 
of Ainerican Governinent ¢ 

2. Does tt bring Into closer balance the electoral power and the congressional 
power of the polltlenl parties in the States and therefore in the Nation? 

%. Does it reduce or eltminate the present basis of ideological conflict between 
the President and the Congress-—the greatest weakness of the present system? 

The whole case for the electoral college ts set forth inoa single paragraph 
in George Bancroft's History of the United States, VI (pp. 359-340)) ; 

“And now the whole ling of narch to the mode of the electlon of the President 
can be surveyed, ‘The Convention at firat reluctantly conferred that office on the 
National Legisiature; and to prevent the possibility of failure by a negative 
vote of one Howse or the other, to the legislature voting In joint ballot. The 
escape froin the danger of cabal corruption, it next transferred the full and 
final power of cholce to an electoral college that should be the exact counterpart 
of the joint convention of the two Houses in the representation of the States as 
units as well as population of the States, and should meet at the seat of gov- 
ernment. Then fearing that so large a niunber of men would not travel to the 
neat of government for that single purpose, or might be hindered on the wry, they 
mont reluctantly went back to the cholce of the two Houses in folnt convention, 
At this moment the thonght arose that the electors night cast thelr votes in their 
own States, and transmit the certificates of their ballots to the seat of govern. 
ment. Accordingly, the work of electing a President was divided; the conven- 
tion removed the act of voting from the joint session of the two Houses to 
electoral colleges In the several States, the act of voting to be followed by the 
transamiasion of authentleated certificates of the votes to a branch of the General 
Tegisiature at the sent of government: and then it restored to the two Houses 
in the presence of ench other the same office of counting the collected certificates 
which they would have performed had the choice remained with the two Houses 
of the Legislature, 

Thus it fe clenr that the Founding Fathers regarded the electoral college as a 
counterpart body of the whole Congress. It was necessary then--and still) is 
hecesyary now to articulate the Federal and national features of our Govern- 
ment in the election of a President as they are articulated in the two Honses 
of Congress, the Senate being a Federal body with equal representation for 
the States as units and the House of Representatives being a national body with 
representation based on the population of the States. Too, the electoral college 
was and {8 necessary to maintain the separation of executive and legisintive 
power, an essential element in the structure of our National Government. This 
artleulation of Federal and national principles in our Constitution, while the 
result of a political compromise in the convention, is the root of our grentest 
contribution to the knowledge and practice of statecraft and government—the 
eminent and successful principle of dual sovereignty. 
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vo eneh State the founding Fathera gave electorn) power equal to tts con. 
gressfonal power, and so it -emaina (oday, Bat the concept of the electoral 
college an the counterpart of Congresa dn the artteaiation of Mederal aud 
nattonal electoral power was destroyed by polldleat leaders of the Targer party 
inoneh of the States, Bowlin alt of (he electoral power tna State Chese polltteal 
lentloya had things rearranged «so that all presidential electors rate tor election 
ov general atatewlde tleketa, ‘Chin ie the arrangement that permite tho entire 
Mectoral vote of a State to go to the prestdential candidate of one party by as 
Hitle ag one vete plarality, Mb praetive bs the source of the complatite agatiat 
our prezent eleetoral aystom, This tn the situation sought to be corrected, | 
don'¢ belfeve there are very many amoug the Amerltenn people who want to 
change violently he atrueture of cur Government, and Ean certain that the 
eponeore of the Todre-Qoaseté amenidinent are not anions that umber, 

Pon equally certaln thot the Gondort electoral reform: plan embodted in 
House Joint Rosolutlon 414 will nnke the electoral college the exact comer: 
part af a folnt rexaton of the Senate and the House of Representatives, It 
weavldor: 

: “Nperion 1 Rach State ehall choose a number of electors of the Proatdent 
and View President, equal to the whole nimber of Senatora and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress, In the same manner an tte 
Sonntors and Representatives are chosen * & ¢," 

The offect of this provision would be to put an end to the prevalling practtee 
tn the States of choosing all of thelr presidental electora by the genoral atate- 
wile Ceket ayatem, Rather, only the 2 Federal electors, corresponding te 
eich Stites 2 Senators, would be elected on a statewide basis, unless, us 
In some States, some of the Representatives are elected nt large; and the 
National elvetors, correapondlng to che Representatives in Congress, would be 
elected In congressional diatricta, or at large ina fow eases, 

Atloption of the Goudert: amendient would have these important polittent! 
offoota: 

1. Divide each Rtate'’s electoral power mong the pnrtles on the same basia 
that ite conuresstonal power fe divided among thom. ‘Thaw natlonal partion 
would have electoral power commensurate with their congressional power. -an 
{del situation. 

2 Qive the Prostdency to any party that won a bare majority (218) of the 
seats in the Hous, and won a bare majority of the States (25) with 2 electora 
each, fora total of 208 Glectoral votes, or Won more congressional districts and 
carrled fower States, 

&% The President and the wholo Congress would have exactly the same con- 
stituency cast up in the same form. Pressure groups of all kinds would have 
the same welght in electing the President that thoy have tn electing the wholo 
monmbership of the House and Senate. There would be no basts for an tdeologt- 
cal conflict between the President and the Congress when both wero of such 
close political complexion. , 

4. Roth large and small States would have thelr politleal welght properly 
divided among the parties tn the election of the President. 

& Stateea having large Noce of doubtful electoral votes would no longer be 
the exclusive sources of party candidates for President, although they would 
continne ta have the largest delegations at the nominating conventions. 

G@ New York's 47 doubtful electoral votes under the present system would 
be rednuead to a doubtful 12 under the Coudert amendment, since only 10 of its 
45 House seats (48 before 1932) have changed thelr party representation since 
10920. The two Federal electors would always be doubtful. New York would 
continue to be a dominant State, but its dominance would not be overwhelming. 
The snme would be true of other large States like Pennaylvania, Ohio, Minais, 
and California, 

Ut is clear, then, that the Condert amendment conforms squarely with the 
established structure of our National Government, that it would almost exactly 
balance the electoral and congressional power of the politleal parties, and 
thus would eliminate the basis of the present tdeologten| confitet between the 
resident and the Congress—a conflict that will doom our form of government 
if it is not soon ended. 

It sheu'd be noted that the Coudert amendment maintains the requirement 
of a majority of the electoral vote for the election of the President: and it 
should be emphasized that the majority requirement Is the primary basia of ° 
our two-party political system. Under the Coudert amendment, when no can- 
didate for President or Vice President received a majority of the electoral vote - 
the final choices would be made by a joint session of Congress voting as a. 
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alngle body, from among the persous having the three highest numbers of votes 
on the Lista of those voted for each offs. ‘Three fourths of the combined member- 
thipof the Sennte and the House would be required ts a quorum, 

On the offer dian, by dntroduclig anew and novel appilention of the prin- 
elple of proportional representation for the division of euch State's electoral 
vote proportionally aimee the candidates for President, and allowing the etee- 
than ef oa President by a plurality of only dO percent of the electoral vote, the 
Lodee-Cossett amendment would violnte the extublished structure of our Na- 
Clonal Government andl remove the foundatlon of the two-party system. ly 
abating the electoral college entirely the Lodge-Gossett aiendiment attempts 
to remove the Federal feature from our fori of Government, Intofar as it is 
possible polltleally to do so, Ft denies the validity of dual soverelguty. 

Concelyally dn 2% years, once the proportlonal prineiple has been dignitted 
with comiitutlonal authority, several of our larger States will be electhag thelr 
Kopresentatives In Congres by some xystem of proportional representations and, 
conceivably, several new tmittor paurtles will be electing, together, a bloc of 25 to 
$0 Representatives who will bea conthiulog balance of power In the Congress of 
the Gotted States, It show be remenbered tht the proportional principle is 
the xource of the multiparty systems that bave paralyzed Maropean govern. 
ents and brought ap dictators to relleve Che paraulyets. Both Pltler and Mus- 
wolinl had (hele potitleat origins da the condithons created) by proportional 
representation. 

Based on previous elections, whleh can only be suides, for under either, elec- 
fort reform plan campaigus would have been conducted differently, the Lodge- 
Gossett cmendment would have violently shifted the partios source of electoral 
power, ‘The Mepublleam in iis would have won from the Democents 32.4 nddl- 
Hlonal electoral votes. But, s0L2 of Chem would have come from the 1 Southern 
States, and Bib of Chem would have come from the 6 border States or Maryland, 
Weal Virgiola, Kentucky, Missourd, and Oklahoma, for a total of 45.5 electoral 
voles, A Republican lows of 01.7 electoral votes In the 82 Northern States brinus 
the net gato down to $2.4 electoral votes, To match this gain of 43.5 votes in 
electoral power in dhe Southern States and the border States the Republicans 
have only § House sents of congressional power and carried only the State of 
Meryhind by a plurality. 

A comprehensive study of the prospective shifts of electoral power under the 
Lantge-Gossett amendment reveals that Republican gains are consistently in the 
Southern and border States, and the Mepubiican losses are, of course, In the 
North, Both parttes would lose electoral power where they would have con- 
greasional power, and would gain electoral power where they have ittle or no 
chance of gaining congressional power. Thus, the Lodge-Goxssett amendment 
world produce as great a disparity between the sources of the partles' electoral 
and congressional power as existe under the present system, with a growing 
basis for the conthauance of the Ideologten] contilet between the President and 
the Congress. 

There ts enclosed a table showing the net electoral vote advantage by the sec: 
tional polltleal divisions of the country for the partles in terms of the Coudert 
pan over the Lodge plan, for the 1948, 11-44, and 1040 elections. 

You will note that the Coudert plan ts condatently better for Repnbiteans tn 
the $2 Northern States—both in the 8 largest States and in the other 24--and Is 
equally advantageous for the Democrats in the border and Southern States. Ex- 
cept In 1910 when some odd parties elected Representatives in some of the West- 
ern States, other parties are consistent net losers in all sections under the Con- 
dert plan. Vice versa, the other parties would be consistent gainers In all: sec- 
tlons under the Lodge-Gossett plan. 

Staecerely, 
J. Harvir Wienranes. 


MENDING THE PoutticaL Roor—-ExXtENSION oF REMARKS OF Hon, Frepertc R. 
Couprnt, Jn, oF NEW YorK IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January %, 1953 


Mr. Covbert. Mr. Sveaker, under leave to estend my remarks tn the Record, 
T include the following article by the distinguished commentator, Fellx Morley, 
which appeared in the Jannary 7 Issne of the Pathfinder magazine: 
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MENDING THRE PontricaL Roor 
(By Fellx Morley) 


Everyhody knows the story of the citizen whose house lenked so badly, When 
ste weeties was fine there was no need to fix it, and in rainy weather it was 
too late. 

That Is very much the situation in regard to the electoral college which ts only 
now-——2 weeks before the fnauguration—solemuly announcing that Dwight D. 
Elsenhower and Richard M, Nixon have really been chosen as President and 
Vice Prestdent of the United States. Everybody agrees that our present electoral 
systems is in many respects silly and in some respects wholly undesirable, But 
it can’t be changed during a presidential cnmnpaign, and after the campalgn, 
revision doesn’t Reem necessiry. . 

But Repreacntative Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. of New York, thinks that a spell 
of fine weather should be utillzed to mend a leaky roof. And he has started work 
by drafting a constitutional amendment, which he will introduce as soon as the 
88d Congress convenes, designed to make our electoral system more siinple and 
more democratic. 

Outlining his plan for Pathfinder readera, Coudert makes plain that it would 
keep all the benefits in our indirect system of electing the President. There 
would still be an electoral college, but it would henceforth really retlect: the 
popular will, There would be no possibility, as there ts now, of a President being 
chosen by a minority vote. And the Coudert amendment would also sharply 
lessen the present undue influence of the big elttes, and the polltical machines in 
those cities, in the selection of candidates, 


LOST VOTES 


The majJor criticlym of the present electoral system is that each State casts its 
electoral vote asa unit. In the last election, for instance, New York gave $,952,- 
815 votes to Eisenhower and 3,104,001 votes (o Stevenson. But because the 
State electors customarily vote as a unit, although not legally bound to do so, 
Elsenhower got all of New York's 45 clectoral votes, The reverse of this situa- 
tion was seen in North Carolina, where Stevenson got 652,808 votes to Hisen- 
hower's 658,107, Under the unit rule the Democratle candidate gets all of North 
Carolina's 14 electoral votes, making the entire Republican vote there seem as 
futile as was the Democratic vote in New York, 

The Coudert amendment provides that the electors shall be chosen In the same 
manner as Members of Congress. Instead of a statewide slate, one elector would 
be selected by the voters in each congressional district, aud two would be chosen 
at large from the entire State, to correspond with the vote for Senators. 

In New York, on November 4, the people elected 27 Republlean and 16 Demo: 
cratic Representatives, They elected 1 Republican Senator, and probably would 
have elected 2—JjJudging by the division of the statewide vote—if there had been 
2 senatorial contests. 

In North Carolina, on November 4, the people elected 1 Republican and 11 
Democratic Congressmen. There was no senatorial contest there, but if there 
had been the Democratic candidates would certainly have won, 


REAL REABULTS 


Under the present system the Republicans get all 45 electoral votes from New 
York and the Democrats get all 14 electoral votes from North Carolina. Under 
the Coudert amendment the electoral vote of both States would be split. In 
New York it would be 29 Republican to 16 Democratic, In North Carolina it 
would be 1 Repubtican to 145 Democrats. For the Nation as a whole, Coudert fle- 
ures, Eisenhower under this plan would have 300 electors to Stevenson's 2:1, 
instead of the top-heavy 442-to-89 division in the electoral college whieh is now 
formally announced, 

It may seem curious that a Republican spokesman should ndvocate an elec- 
torat reform which, so far as the last election is concerned, would have cut the 
landslide presidential victory of the GOP candidate, But Coudert has some 
effective answers to this objection. 

In the first pluce, he says, it is not politically healthy for any President to 
have a huge majority in the electoral college if the Congress is almost evenly 
divided—as it is now—between the two parties. Such a situation tends to in- 
crease, rather than diminish, a conflict between the White House nnd Capitol Hill 
which fs not nationally advantageous, 
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In the seeond place, Mr. Coudert emphasizes that ff the 2-party system {s to 
he restored In the South, there must be a buildup of Republican organization by 
congressional distriets, He argues that to choose the presidential electors lo- 
cally, rather than on a statewide basis, would do just that. He further points 
out that under his plan the electoral yote would be deflnitely known as soon as 
the congressional returns were in, 


VOTERS’ CHOICE 


But the most important feature of the Coudert amendment is that it would 
Mintnish the Influence of the pelitfeal machines in the great cities. Pressure 
groups in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia often carry a whole State for 
n Prestdent, regardless of the effort for clean pollties in the amall towns and 
rural areas, This situation gives the elty machines undue Influence In the selec- 
tion of presidential candidates. They would lose most of this unfair advantage 
under the Coudert amendment, making each congressional district the electoral 
unit. 

Kor that very reason the proposal of this able and public-spirited New York 
fawyer will have hard sledding, But it also has strong support, tn part because 
it is slinple, logical, and easy to understand. 

In stunmary, Coudert proposes that the power to nominate and elect a Preat- 
dent should be taken away from professional politicians and restored to the 
citizens of this country aga whole. In that respect onr constitutlonal roof needs 
mending, and now seems the logical time, 





House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1951, 
In ro electoral-college reform. 


Yon. Francia FE, WALTER, 
Old Houae Ofice Building, Washington, D. 0. 
(Attention: Mr. Walter M. Besterman.) 

My Drarn Mu. CHarrnMan: It will be appreciated if the attached document 
written by J. Harvie Willintns may be included in the hearings on the electoral- 
college reform bill, 

Very faithfully yours, 
FB, Rt. Couper, 
Member of Congress, 


ELectoraAL CoLLeae Reronm 


Others have made excellent presentations of the cases for both the distriet 
plan proposed by Representative Coudert and the proportional plan proposed by 
Representative Gossett. Brief comment here in favor of the district plan will 
be suflictent. 

Of possibly greater importance in political decisions are 11 tables comparing 
Messrs. Coudert’s and Gossett’s proposed electoral plang with each other and 
with the present electoral system. This is done by parties in the politleal see. 
tions of the Nation and for the entire country, These tables are designed to be 
of value to the party leaders in Congress, without whose support no reform in 
the manner of electing the President and Vice President is possible. 

Before discussing tables I to XI, a word must be sald in support of the district 
plan. 
’ From the party lenders’ standpoint the district plan of choosing presidential 
electors by congressional district (or constituency) with the two electors cor- 
responding to Senators chosen at large in each State ts simplicity itself, for the 
party carrying a majority of the States (25) and a majority of the congressional 
districts will have elected more than a mafsority of the electoral college—50 from 
Benate constituencies and 218 from House constituencies. 

The district plan will conform the President's constituency to that of the 
whole Congress, making him subject to the same politienl pressures in kind 
and degree that bear on the whole Congress. The district plan will relleve the 
President from the inordinate political pressures that now bear on him from 
the excitable and unprenticed majorities in the metropolitan cities which bestow 
large blocks of electoral votes but conversely have far leas welght in the Hotse 
of Representatives. 
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With the samo form of constituency thero will be no basls for the bitter {deo- 
logical conflict now raging between the White House and the Congress, 

The electoral college must be maintained because it 1s the taproot of the AmertI- 
can institution of balance and separation of executive and legislative powers. 
Chosen under the district plan, the electoral college will be Hke-minded with 
Congress but entirely separate, a counterpart bedy to elect the President and 
Vice President, as was the intention of the Founding Fathers, 

The district plan will restore the political bulance of governmental power at 
the source by removing the tremendous Imbalance inherent tn (he present system 
of choosing presidential electors by the general-tleket method, 

The district plan will divide the presidential and congressional power between 
the political parties on approximately the same basis, as close a balance as ts 
possible without actually merging tho executive and legislative power, ‘This 
approximate balance of presidential and congresslonat power within the polittent 
parties In each State should have a strong appeal to party leaders struggling 
with the problem tdeological splits in thelr parties, 

At the present time the Nemocratic Party Is split geographically by States at 
tho Mason-Dixon Hne, while the Republican Party, a frankly seetlonal party 
above that Hine, is split geographteally within the States having elties over a 
half million population, . 

Relieved of the pressures of the big-city majorities by the operation of the 
district plan, both partles will have more internal coheston. 

The 11 tables comparing the distriet and proportional plans of electoral re- 
form are based on the assumption that each politleal party would elect: one 
presidential elector for each House seat won in presidential elections and two 
presidential electors in each State carried in the same election, The assump. 
tlon regarding district presidential electors tx based on the fact that in| New 
York and some other States the name of the party's candidnte for district elector 
would appear on the voting machine right next to that of the party’a candidate 
for Representative in Congress, the offices being arranged on the party’s row 
on the voting machine In the descending order from statewide to the smallest 
constituency, With the increased use of voting machines, this assumption would 
become even more valid, 

At first blush it may seem that the comparative tables should be based on the 
popular vote for President in congresstonal districts, Mowever, reflection from 
common knowledge will support the view that such a basis would be a distortion 
due to the mere mechanics of ballot and voting-machine arrangements: of 
candidates, 

In preparing these tabulations the country has been divided (by States) into 
{fs natural political groupings—the 11 States of the “solid South’; the five 
border States that He Just to the north and run from Maryland to Okinhoma ; and 
the now 32 Northern States. These sectional groupings are fn accord with the 
facts of our political life. 

For instance, no Republican President from McKinley to Hoover ever needed 
2 single electoral vote from the States of the South or the border, Republican 
leaders, therefore, will be especially interested in table I, which covers the 
section in which they bave operated most effectively. 

Conservative Democrats will be most interested in tables II and ITI, which 
cover the Southern and border States, : 

All conservatives, Democrat and Republican, will be interested in tables IV, 
V, and VI, which are national summaries, as well as VII to XI, which are com- 
parative tabulations covering particular large States. 

Two notes of caution to the nonpolitical thinker are necessary: 

1. These tables are no more than guideg or indicators. For, were either of 
the proposed electoral plans in effect, the campaigns would have been planned 
and conducted quite differently and with considerably different results. Under 
the district plan, for example, both major parties would alm to win 20 to 30 
States (40 to 60 electors) and 220 to 250 congressional districts (one elector each). 
This situatton would nearly reverse the present conditions under which Preai- 
dential campaigns are conducted. Now all attention is focused on the large 
States like New York, Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and 
New Jersey... Under the district plan New York as a State would be worth no 
nore than Delaware as a State, although New York’s 45 congressional districts, 
those that) were doubtful, would certainly get more attention than Delaware's 
.one congressional district. An interesting point here ig that only 10 of New 
aie 43 to 45 congressional districts have changed party allegiance since 
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2. Elaborate efforts to correlate the popular vote with the electoral vote are 
meantogless and Irrelevant unless those who attempt it want to destroy the led- 
eral-national structure of the Americun Union, our greatest contribution to the 
knowledge of statecraft. A large part of the recent Literature on electoral reform 
seems to have been bemused with attacking the electoral-college system because 
it dld not reflect the popular vote. ‘The truth Is, in the light of the nature of 
the Union, the system’s only fault Hes in the general-ticket method of choosing 
electors within States, ‘Phis single but grievous fault can be corrected by adopting 
the distriet plunas the method for their choice. 

Table I, which follows here, compares the party electoral vote in the now 32 
Northern States from 1048 back to 1900 by parties, under the present system and 
as those electlons are recast ander the Gossett (proportional) and Coudert (dis- 
trict) plans for electoral reform, Party gains aud losses from the present system 
under the Gossett and Coudert plans are shown as well as the net advantage 
fo the parties for ench year, Because this is the section of the country jn which 
the Republicans are strong, members of that party will note (hat thelr party is 
natlvantaged in this area by the Gossett plan only in yeurs of desperate defent; 
that fs, 186, 1032, and 1932, In the other 10 elections, both victories and defeats, 
the Coudert plan would have been the better. Since 187 of the 109 Republicans 
elected to the House of Representatives come from these 32 States, while the 
other 12 come from 6 of the other 106 States, these congressional districts ave 


cruclal territory for Republicans, 


TABLE L.—32 Northern States (other than bordcr and Southern States)-—Com- 
parison of prealdential elections under present ayatem with same elections 
recast under electoral reform plans of Representative Gossett (proportional 
plan) and Repreacntative Coudert (district plan) 









































; ‘ Calosand lasses | Net advantage 
Flectoral method and voto from prresent sestem of 
Presidential election —_—_ + CS a = Sree 
Prosent | Qossett | Coudert | Gossett | Condert | Gossett: | Condert 
system plan! plans plan plan plan plin 
1048: 
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Democrat........2...20-6-- , ie Pee 
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Other 4 
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Democrat...........-22..06 295 191.0 223 | —101.0 725) cscs ee 32.0 
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From Senator Taft's table in Congresstonal Record of Feb. 1, 1950. 
cared by presidential cqnapten., (Congrenngsst Birsefoice and Wonk Aimssess, 1005 
; ongressiona 
and 1945 editions, The New York Times on 1048 election.) ies OH Atmapnce Ages 
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Taure 1.—S82 Northern Statcs (other than border and Southern States)—Oom- 
parison of presidential elections ander preacnt ayatem tolth aame electiona 
recaat tinder electoral reform ae of Representative Goaactt (proportional 
plan) and Representative Coudert (dlatrict plan) —Continued 


ane. eo ne ee ens eee eee te er re ete ee ee Sh Bie ap amet 
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Veeeont Coudert | Gowett | Coudert | Gossett | Conudort 

spatotn pian # plan plan plau plan 
Republican 328 32 Sethe 85.5 
Democmt na 31 a 
Quit ccc ccécdetecceseczeefuk cecde ens 1 Ke ores es 

Total.........2...-. seeee 348 OQ] ..... 2. 
cr 2=s~ts| ste [rene stace | oere ret cst] corse ~marae 
1924; 

Ropudllean. ...........---: 335 a rer 86.3 
Deomocrut. ....0. 2.020.000. e fen eneeeae- iM ZUR aswssse cx 
Other. 2.02.22... eee eee. ~6 02.8 | ...... 2. 


Total 


emtocnt.. oso... veacncke. fooeck sees y : 80.4 |..00.... a 
: 1 ag : 


YTotal.......eeeeee ee | ORY ONO BY OOO. eee fone ee eee 

OG: 
Republlean.. 02.2.2... .. 247 aot Kl Ree ere 61.6 
Democmt.....-..--..-..605 101 7 1) 
Oh . 4 


2: 
Republican. ...........2... 
omoemt. 0... eee eee y 
Othet..... 22 cc0c0s eee cece. SN 





se | Se et ee oe 


Repubdtiioan. 
Democnt.. 
Othe 











Total...........cceeeeeeee 310 | 310.0 3I 
900: eerere St ecient 
Republican. : am} 161.2 art -} 
Democrat ! 
Other... 
Total. ...........--0---0- 





t From Senator Taft's table in Congressional Record of Feb. 1, 1950. 

2 Electors assumed elected where parties’ Reprosentatives were elected and States wero carried by presi- 
dential candidates. (Congressional Directories and World Almanacs, 1935 and 1945 oditions, The New 
York Times on 1945S election.) 


Table If covers the five border States. This is sometimes doubtful territory. 
Under the present system Republicans won more than a majority of its electoral 
vote in five elections, 1904, 1908, 1920, 1924, 1928, but lost that position in the 
other eight elections under study, including the last five. It should be remem- 
bered, though, that none of these electoral votes were neéded to elect Republican 
Presidents, These five States have a distinctly southern political complexion 
which varies in a degree from State to State and is considerably mottled by 
Baltimore and St. Louis. The section, from the Democratic standpoint, is less 
conservative than the South and much more conservative than the Democratic 
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(erritory in the North. In some instances, as in Maryland, Missourl, and Okla- 
hom, when the voters go conservative they vote Republican. ‘The Gossett plan 
might give the Republfeans from two-fifths to one-half of the electoral vote with- 
out a corresponding incrense In congressional strength, a distortion In the oppo- 
site direction from the present system. While the Coudert plan Is advan- 
tngeous to the Democratic Party in these border States at this time, the 
Republicans would Increase their electoral strength as they increased thelr 
congressional representation, 


Taute I—S5 border Rtatea (Kentucky, Maryland, Miasourt, Oklahoma, and 
Weat Virginta)--Comparison of presidental elections under present ayatem 
tolth same electiona recaat under electoral reform plana of Repreacntattve 
Gosselt (proportional plan) and Representative Coudert (diatrict plan) 
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.- yy stem plant plan? plain plan plin plan 
1918; 
Republilean  o.......0002. & 21.9 7 
Democrat... eee ee eee 4 2.6 45 
Other ce fe tecte se ends eer ed ees 
7 se| — s2.0| 
fe -in 23 ter as 7 == 
O64: 
Ropubllein 2.2... Sensi) ieeesiesee 26.1 u 
Democrat. ...........2.--.- he 2.9 4! 
ONG ics cicesen eon es eaves 22 rer ore a Pore 
Total. 02.0... sc seeseeee $2 | 52.0 { 62 
a2 Fa ste _ = te -- ie. =~ 
010: | 
Republiew 2.2 ..........2-).....2.- ‘ Bi & 1 f Le eer 
Democrat... 20-0... e eee LS} w.7 4s -2.3 td eee 14,3 
Ober os ececss cceeeconase's’ pe rade: os 2 / bieewseres .2 jrseeetcece Ay A errr 
Total......20.. habwaseols ss| 83.0} 
Ss SE atetos 2 -! Fes bs 
Republkan ..............f...000.. : 19.8 2 19.4 2 A rn 
Democrat..........-....2.- & 32.6 $1 —-20.4 a2 |e scecceccs 16.4 
Othe . # .6 

















0 
1920: | 
Republican... ...........208 4 j.......2.2 9.0 
Democrat...........0cece0 . 4 8.7 Je .eccnne ° 
Other... rere A 1.2 | o.oo e 
Total..... Stuaues 7 ee eee ise 
=r, =—, —=—_—_———— 


1 From Senator Taft's table in Congressional Record of Feb. 1, 1950. 

# Electors assumed elected where parties’ Representatives were elected and States were 
carried by presidential candidates. (Congressional Directories and World Almanacs, 1935 
and 1945 editions. Mhe New York es on 1948 elections.) 
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Wank UD 4 border Ntates CNentacky, Unoptand, Misaudt, Oklahoma, and 
Weat Vigeltay Comportatn of proddenttat cteetions antes preacit autem 
wth ane elections recdad defer elietarel ceforne plants of Bo preacntalive 
Coreett (proportioned plan) and Representative Conder’ (dlatetet plan) Con, 


Udatere need Perse Net vtrvantage 
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Vssrtett a wo “1 m0 “7 tio 
Other : vA oA an 
Total es ; ara Nt a TY i 
LIP | 
Ropradtonn ae a? w iN? tw a? 
Lwotoonnt “ mn a “yy tw | ae 
' the aa aan an | 
‘ Yotat | ail ooare nt a 0 | a, 
} ie BAe hs ale oo hs AN an 0 al aay A 
tas | 
Repaltiod 07 DUA ” oa 4 ih 
Vestal Ail YN w A a a6 
vite aw a0 Qu 
Wal nm aun rx) a 0 | 
ay 
Repol divas ™ ARI) 92 au 4 20 
Veni ont wv aa ” 47 4 7 
abe aR ta tet | 
Wat an | aa 4a (i “ H 
A ah ie Shee eee Gah 2 ee ca oe : ner 
a 
Ueqrate’scan iT) Pain in 7A 4 hn) 
VWerrweat uy aie ? an a1 
abet | A 7] AY 
Wal. al Th) a 0 0 | . 


kee ee ~ _s - as 


UE Senator (Tate tablo ty Conagisstanal Reaintag Pet 1, 1980, 

PP awtorm asain chvtoet wlvav parties Reprewitativedwras cloeted at States were cured by prod. 
Heath aniihtates  (@ougnesstanal Diwetorter and: Workh Almanac, (AR and Wis editions ‘the Now 
Vouk Tres ote (848 chet tone) 


Valle THE, covering the tt Southern States, discloses tho xouree of the add: 
Honal electoral votes to be won by Ropubllcata under Che Gossett plan ona with. 
out any Mmmensurate dnerease th congtesatonal strengdh, an even greater tmbal- 
anew than would be produced tn the border States, Tt te dlimleult to see how the 
conservative southern Democrats would give up electoral power while (hele 
northern Democratic collengues were tnereasing their share of Influence over the 
Poesident, as would follow under the Gossett plan. ‘heir polltleal tntercst 
would seem to He with dhe district plan, Reference buck to table FP shows how 
greatly northern Democrata would be strengthened fu the party by tho Gossett 
fees ever the Coudert plan. Such would have been the case tn 10 of the last 13 
elections, 
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Tantei Cf Sautheorn Atales (Alabama, Whanes, Mlotda, deorgla, Lontdana, 
Aftaatanipgl, North Carolina, Routh Carolina, Tennessee, Teoun, and Vir- 
pinta) OCampartaan af preatdential clectlona tinder proaent apatom with aane 
cleotiona reeaat ander clectoral reform plana oof) Representative Coaactt 
(proputionate plans aad Repreacntative Conder’ Cltatrict plan) 
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Prernerent . (VT) Wak 17 vez; 2, f 272 
(thes 1+! | In, 
‘Total vim ee we] n | ns 
iain | 1 
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Other 4 | 43 ‘ 4, 
‘Hota Vi ey | vt wo n | 
147: : i \ 
Hoputitesn wo, 2 ant | ? at : 
Prrmnen eat. 126 it \ 17% me -2 ug 
Oller. ae 0 : al ae ) ae 
Votab oo... a lgitarsss (20! 200! iz! 0“ ¢ n 
10m: | on a 
Uegedtionn Uy (4 7 NO coe Lan at. 5 
Poernecsnt , ras | tf: 7K Whe ' 74 pe cena 72 
CUM se cae Shee nerd doe ee ot 3.20 a sy ara ec! a2 * 
Tot. bam amano, n We Maes ; 
1024: 
Republican A Peer | we | 2 209 
Premornat... co.cc eee 1m! mo Why -360 
OWE ices Sees a sedebaves Tonka 7 
; 5 caus NAS ese, Carl me rant ee 
TOA 25. cvs caewssvaseve 1m inh: im 0 
1v20; ; a one: 
Republican sedexdoe sous 12 yan! ) Gis 
Democrat 4! AAS it ord : 
OU Leelee eee e eee \vcgeasce' ot PWS oes rn 
Tota .....2... aeons ‘ im! Imo: 1%, a 5 


1From Benator Taft's table in Congresatonal Record of Feb 3, 1040. 

8 Klectors assutined elected where partion Kepresentativen were elected and Staten were 
carriod by presidential candidates.  (Congresslonal Directoriee and World Almanace, 1433 
and 1045 edithons, The New York Times on 104 elections.) 
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TaAne DL. fi Southern Nlates (Uabama, dskavaas, Florida, Georgia, Loutatana, 
Miastaxippi, North Carolina, Soath Carolina, Tenneasce, Teraa, and Vir- 
pinta) Compariaon of preaidontial clectiona under preacnt agatom wlth aame 
elevtions veeaat tinder elevtoral reform plana of Repreacntative: (aeaell 
(proportionate pland and Representative Condert Gilatriet plany Continued 
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Teed my mug mo TY " : 
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1 Front Senator Taft's fable fn Congmed nial Keen of Bebb 1, tase 
TP Rvtore assumed ehvteat whem partied: Repreontitives were elected and “fatee wer carried by 
wententnl oandisdatas,  Conenasion il Pinwtesies and World Afmonies, (0s and 100% edittons. The 


New York Pinws on tps election ) 


Table TV, covering all States, buries the scetional advantages and disadvan- 
faces, shown in table EG and VEE This fable alone might mislend Republicans 
into seving Republican advantage under the Gossett plan, 
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Vaute VV. All Ntates” Oampartaon of presidential etcetiona ander preacnt aya- 
tem with anme elections recast under electoral reform plang of Repreacitative 
Coaactt Quoportional plany and Representative Oondert Cdiatilet plan) 
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"Hearlige, Honxe Judichiry Subcommittee No 1, Feb. & FOO 11 1G. and 25, 164s pp 44 
OT) ae 

2 Blectors asamed elected where partion Representatives were elected anc State. were 
carcled by prestdentlal candidates, Congressional Directories and World Almacae. TO04% 
and 14 editions, The New York Times on 1948 election ; 
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‘TABLE IV.—AUN States—Compartson of presidential elections under present sys- 
tem with same elections recast under electoral reform plans of Representative 
Gossett (proportional plan) and Representative Coudert (district plan)—Con. 




















































P Gains and losses Net wivantage 
Electoral method and vote | pom present sy stem of—- 
Presidential election aaa? eae aeaemnaT aaa: aaa RRSERERIREER —— —- 
Present | Gossett | Coudert | Gosset¢ | Covdert | Gossett | Coudert 
oyster plan! plan 2 plan plan plan plan 
Republican. ..........-.--- 8 
Democrat...........-.-.--- 435 
Other iu. cs0 cscs senses 83 
Total oe uscecicsscoceawese 331 
1908: i 
Republican... ......2.---.2- 321 
Democrat........-.-2-.-... 162 
OUT 5 os Saks core nbersacncd lence toes 
Total. cscccsscev seca lsc 483 
904: 
Nepublioan.. 2.22.22... 2... 
Democrat 
Other....... 
Totalicccscstecscsess ses 
Republican ............... 
Democrat : 
OU es ccc csidecesceeess|sseseeceee 
Total... .......02..20e 447] 447.0 447 | 0 | 0 sesesesealeseesenens 











1 fIearings, House Judiciary Subcommittee No. 1, Feb. 9, 10, 11, 16, and 25, 1949; pp. 44 and 99, 

9 Electors assrimed elected ® here parties’ Representatives were eleeted and States were carried by presi- 
dential candidates. (Contressional Directorics and Workd Alm unecs, 1935 and 1945 cditions, ‘The New 
York Times on 1948 chction.) 


Table V is a consolidated summary of the party gains and losses shown in 
tables I, 11, I, and IV, Here in one place are collected the disndvantages of 
the Gossett plan with relation to Republicans and to border and southern Demo- 
crats. Republican national gains, in the main, are net after subtracting losses 
in Republican territory from Republican gains below the Mason and Dixon Ine. 
Likewise, under the Gossett plan, northern Democrats would make a greater 
contribution to the election of a Democrat President, while border and southern 
Democrats would make a lesser contribution. Consequently, northern Demo- 
crats would have greater influence with a Democratic President than would their 
border and southern colleagues in the party. 

Altogether, then, Republicans fn the North and Democrats below the Mason- 
Dixon line will find their political and patriotic interests to Ne outside of 
the Gossett plan and inside the Coudert plan. Far better than the Gossett 
plan, the Coudert plan will reduce the political power of the metropolitan cities 
to their proper levels, to the great advantage of both parties, and permit greater 
futerparty cohesion, letting the party dog wag its tall, rather than, as now, 
letting the tall wag the party dog. 
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Tap_e V.—Comparative summary of tables I to 1V—Summary of party scctionatl 
gains and losscs from present system indicated by electoral reform plana 
proposed by Representative Gossett (proportional) and Coudert (district) 
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Republican...... “17 13 13.9 -1 30.2 2 32.4 14 
Demoerat..2.--0]...... +. —“4] —144 1} —30.8 ~1{ 452 -i4 
Other. .....--..- M7 1 sO Ncstedececd! 6 ~1 12:8 [oeseeecsce 
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Table VI underscores the points made above by comparing the net advan- 
tages and dixadvantazes of the parties under the Coudert plan as against the 
Gossett plan by political xections of the country (from tables Pte Iv). This 
table is Umited to the last three presidential elections because elections prior 
to MMO have historic rather than practical political tuterest or value. The shift 
of political power between 12 and MMO, consequent upon the extraordinary 
increase of voters in the metropolitan cities, has changed the basic politicnt 
conditions prevailing before 1052. 
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Taste VI.—Comparative net clectarel d Mieeriaty rison by groups of St tes 
of net advantage to parties o yee (dtatrie nr ap id fr tt (propor Spor 
tonal) plan in the last 8 preat fen t fal glections ie am tables Ito XV) 





32 Northern States 
Jt border | 11 South: | an seat 
States? fern Btates? tates 
Slarge! | Otber 24 | Total (32) , 

10.5 14.2 24.7 —14.9 ~2.2 184 
13.5 16,8 20.3 -}3.1 —27.0 19.8 
3.0 32 6.2 —18.1 2.7 —32.6 
3.0 —11.0 —14.0 18.4 29.8 31,2 
—7.2 —17.2 24.4 13.1 31.6 203 
-3.3 —6.8 —9:8. 18.3 2.2 20.7 
-7.8 —322| © —10.7 ~.5 ~14 12,8 
~6.3 4 5.9 |..e-cceeenee —4.6 10.8 
3 33 3.6 —.2 -1.5 1.9. 





- 


‘New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, California, Ohio, Fe Seachuret, Michigan, and New Jertey. 
9 Kentucky, Maryland, Missourl, Oklahoma, and West Virginia 
3 Alabama, Arkan Eioris. deomie Louisiana, Mississippl, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virein 


Tables VI, VIII, IX, X, and XI cover the individual States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohlo, Illinois, and Massachusetts for the last three presidential 
elections and 1912, 1008, and 1900. They will be of particular interest to Mem- 
bers of Congress from these States, Inasmuch as all 5 State are included in 
the “8 large’ Northern States in table VI. : 
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TaBLe2 VII—New York—Comparison of presidential elections under present 
- syatem with aame elections recast under electoval reform plans of Repreeenta- 
tive Gossett (proportional plan) and Representative Ooudert (district plan) 
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‘Wanna VIL Pennsylvania-—Compariaon of preatdential clectiona under present 
ayatem with same elections reoast.under clectoral reform pluns of Raprexenta- 
tive Gozsctt (proportional plan) and Representative Ooudert (dlatrict plan) 
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Respectfully submitted. 
June 19, 1951, 


J. Haaviz Witte, 
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MANY QUESTIONS RAISED BY ELECTORAL REFORMS 


(Extension of: remarke: of. Hon. Frederico, R. Coudert; Jr,, of Néw: York, in the House of 
Representatives, Wednesday, March 15, 1950). 


Mr, Coupert, Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Mr. Arthur Krock which appeared in the New York Times of Mareh 


2, 


Many Questions RAIseD BY ELECTORAL REFORM8—HOUSE TAKES A CRITICAL VIEW 
or Lopct AMENDMENTS FOR THE PROPORTIONAL PLAN ACCEPTED BY THE SENATE— 
. Potirica Is A Masor Facror 


(By Arthur Krock) 


Wasninaton, March 11.—The road to reform in the method of choosing 
Presidents and Vice Presidents of the United States ig littered with the wrecks 
of previous attempts. Though the Inequalities and other defects of the present 
system are generally conceded, it has been protected from change for more 
than a hundred years by a mixture of natural American conservatism where 
the letter of the Constitution is concerned and a bipartisan political combination 
effected by what some major party politicians belleved to be self-interest. 

This same combination, unless overwhelming public upinion favors a change 
and registers itself as it rarely does on such {ssitles, may once more defeat the 
most promising movement in this respect since the old method of choosing 
electors by districts was replaced by that of awarding all of the electors of a 
State to the candidates for President and Vice President who get a plurality, 
bowever small, over all others, P 

The current effort is the result of spadework begun in the early thirties by 
the then Representative Clarence Lea, of Callfornia, in which he was later 
joined by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts; Senator Estes Kefauver, 
of Tennessee (then a Representative) ; Representative Ed Gossett, of Téxas; and 
afew more. At the last session of this Congress, Mr. Lodge began the reform 
drive, of which he has become the spearhead and Which owes its progress chiefly 
to him, that culminated when the Senate unexpectedly, on February 1, 1950, 
approved—€4 to 27—the submission to the people, of the Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment to the Constitution. This would prorate a State's electors in proportion 
to the popular vote cast for the several national candidates. : 


BLOCKED IN %-TO-4 VOTE 


But now it has been blocked in the Rules Committee of the House where 7 
of the 11 members have refused to give the amendment a privileged. place on the 
docket. The fact that three southern Democrats and one Republican from Mr. 
Lodge's State (Representative Christian:A, Herter) voted. to bring out the dill, 
and that four northern: Democrats, and three northern Republicans voted: riot’ 
to, illustrates how the professional politicians think it would operate.” * , 

Together with Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohtfo, a number of porthern Republi- 
cans yiew the amendment this way from the standpoint Uf putély party interest: 

It ‘would ‘ulways ‘give the Democratic national candidates some electors in 
the popular doubtful States outside the South which over the years have’ gone 
more often to the Republicans en bloc under the present system. These electors 
would far outnumber the few which the Republican ticket might hope to pick 
up in the South by the pro rata method of the Lodge-Gossett amendment. 

The southern Democrats generally favor the amendment on this same reason- 
ing; also because they think the South would regain its old place in the Demo- 
cratic Party councils through the obvious fact that henceforth movements like 
that of the 1948 Dixtecrats would carry a larger defeat potential for the national 
party ticket. 

BIPARTISAN OPPOSITION 


A roving bipartisan band opposes any electoral change, partly because of 
natural. conservatism, partly because they fear the Lodge-Gossett plan would 
encourage the formation of splinter parties. (Curiously enough, its authors 
are confident it would end the power of shifting, usually radical groups which 
a a or assert a large enough following to tilt an entire State bloc of 
electors. 

In agreement with this bipartisan band of rovers are many leaders of such 
groups. . 
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Despite this mixup of views, the Lodge-Gossett amendment has the support 
of President Truman and the spokesmen of Americans for Democratic Action— 
both very practical when it comes to politics. 

Yet long experience with the present system has shown its operation can, and 
has, put Presidents in the White House with less than a majority of the pop- 
ular vote and thrown national elections into the House of Representatives. If 
the Republican farm States from Ohio to Iowa had not given Mr. Truman the 
‘small pluralities he got there this would have happened again in 1948. 


: SUPPORT FOR ALTERNATIVE 


However, sinee the Senate approved submission of the Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment (it must pass both branches by two-thirds and be approved by three-fourths 
of the State legislatures before it can become a part of the Constitution), it has 
been subjected to less selfish and nonpartisan scrutiny ona werit test. This has 
yroduced some support for the alternative reform proposed by Representative 
F. R. Coudert, Jn, of New York City, which reverts to the original method and 
was described by Madison as the one “mostly, if not exclusively, in view when 
the Constitution was framed and adopted.” ; 

The Coudert amendment provides that each State be divided before a national 
election into electoral districts, which could have the same boundaries us the 
districts in which Members of the House are chosen. These districts would 
equal in number those which elect a Member of the House of Representatives. 
Each of these districts would then, by majority or plurality, choose a single 
presidential and vice presidential elector, and the entire voting pupulation of 
the State would select two others at large. 


MANY 8SUPERIORITIES 


The superiorities of this method over the Lodge-Gossett amendment are many. 
It dispels the factor of proportional representation which in practice, especially 
in Europe and the New York City Council, has given radical splinter groups 
disproportionate power to block and confuse. It maintains the geographical 
constituencies and gives an equal voice to equal units of the population rather 
than to equal aggregations, of those who go to the polls. To muke the district 
groupings wholly ba hab Lucius Wilmefding, Jr., of Princeton, who is a lead- 
ing authority on electrval reform in this country, would require Cougress to 
create, for national.elections uses only, compact and contiguous districts con- 
taining, as nearly as practicable, an equal number of inhabitants. 

Until, in Jackson’s time, the system of submitting statewide tickets which 
‘acquired all a State's electors by a mere plurality became general—it {s now 
universal—the Coudert-Wilmerding proposal was the practice. One of its best 
effects is to prevent an entire State bloc of electors going to a candidate merely 
because of bad weather In the rural districts or because of the inequitable 
weight of an acute local issue in one district. 

But the Coudert plan has found no favor. with the political leaders of the 
House, one probable reason being that it is concerned entirely with sound re- 
form and not with possible political consequences to the major parties and their 
internal factions as they now exist. The virtues of the proposal from the stand- 
point of the public interest, which Mr. Wilmerding has made plain, have thus 
far evoked no strong interest in the House. cas 





ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., of New York, in the 
House of Representatives, Tuesday, January 6, 1953 


Mr. Couprrt. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks in the Record, 
.I include an article by Arthur Krock, Esq., able and distinguished chief of the 
Washington bureau of the New York Times, in support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, a resolution proposing electoral college reform. This article appeared in 
the New York Times ca December 26, 1952: 
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“In-tTHE NATION 
“(By Arthur Krock) 


“GOOD USES IMPUTED TO THE LANDSLIDE DELUSION 


“WASHINGTON, Docember 25.—Tho renewed effort which Representative Cou- 
dert, of New York, proposes to make in the 83d Congress for the reform of the 
systein by which presidential and vice presidential electors are chosen may at 
last produce a basic change in the method, In the last Republican Congress, 
the 80th, a reform differing from Coudert’s was put through the Senate by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Ir., conuthor of it with Representative Gossett, of Texas, but was 
killed tn the House. 

“The arguments in favor of conbee fre many and impressive, One of them is 
that the electors of a State (45 is New York's quota) should not all-he won by 
the. national candidates who poll its highest vote, no matter how small the 
margin.’ Under the Lodge-Goasett plan the electors would be divided among 
those who poll more than a certain prescribed minimum of the State total, on 
the basis of the ratio of this total cast for each. Under the Coudert plan two 
electors at large would be given to the national nominees who led in the State 
poll and the others would be selected in the congressional districts by the voting 
majorities in each. But a common purpose of both proposals fs to have the vote 
- ne cetera college more nearly reflect the division of the popular vote in 

e States. 

“Hither plan would have given General Eisenhower a smaller, and Governor 
Stevenson a larger, share of the 052 electoral tally, which by the present ar- 
rangement was 442 to 89. And in the future the word ‘landsHde’ would have 
to be redefined in the dictionary of politics. Though Stevenson got only 44.6 
percent of the popular vote, lost 4 southern and 2 border States, and car- 
ried no State outside the South, more than 25 million voted for him. The 
contention of his supporters that hence he was not defeated by a landslide would 
undoubtedly have been more persuasive if either the Lodge-Gossett or Coudert 
proposal had been the law of November 4. : 


“POLITICS AND PBYCHOLOGY 


“But the use of the word ‘landslide’ in such circumstances has now found a 
defender in Edwin G. Boring, professor of psychology at Harvard, He agrees 
that the present system can work to elect minority Presidents when the voting 
is close (this has happened three times). But for the most part, he writes, 
it amplifies the difference. Though a landslide, in its generally accepted defini- 
tion, {s a delusion, says Professor Roring in a letter to this department, ‘I ralse 
the question as to when [this delusion) may be politically useful.’ And this is 
the answer: 

“We Americans are apt to pride ourselves on accepting the result of a damo- 
cratic election. That is partly, I think, a consequence of our kind of a two- 
party system, in which the two parties have no extreme permanent difference 
in policy (both mix conservatives with liberals) and jockey around the center 
of an average public opinion to find issues, so that the outs can try to get the 
ins out and the ins can try to keep the' outs out. * * * So perhaps the first 
thing is that the party that is in should not make a vital difference down In 
the roots of a man’s value system. But on top of that there fs the effect of the 
electoral college which magnifies differences. 

“Would you not think that, under these circumstances of no persistent funda- 
mental difference between the major but intense feeling during the campaign, 
het nee is good psychological value in representing a close victory as being 

ecisive? 


“SOME EFFECTS OF THE OHANOQE 


“Professor Boring thinks that the psychological advantage he sees in the extst- 
Pp Brae by which the results are distorted should be remembered ‘in the 
debate on the Coudert anda Tolee cope proposals. Certainly the point has 
been neglected by both the defenders arid critics-of ‘the present system, {f indeed 
it has ever occurred to any of them. But, though it has ‘merit and is the contri- 
bution of a distinguished psychologist, probably it will not in itself persuade 
Congress to leave the electoral process unchanged. And against it are these 
strong points made for Coudert's plan: 
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“By abolishing the State election ‘unit rule’ it will end the predominance of 
the big-city States in the nominating conventions as well as in the nattonal 
elections. The electoral college every 4 yeurs will reflect the same popular divl- 
sions that are reflected In the Congress chosen nt the same time, and in the same 
proportion. It wilt conform to the constitutional provision that mukes all States 
equal in the Senate, with two Members each, and unequal in the House, where 
the States have Members {n ratio to their population, The President and the 
Congress elected with him would derive their offices from visible, and the same, 
constituencles, and pressure groups would have no more and no less Influence 
at the White House than at the Capito) because thelr welght in agsixting the 
President and the Members of Congress to get elected would be exactly the saine, 
No more could this welght be used to tilt the balance in the big-city States that 
ean furnish blocs of delegates sufficient to nominate national caudidates and 
blues of electors sufliclent to elect them. 

“Ina recent issue of Human Events the above points and othera were made 
by J. Harvie Williams, who, with Dr. Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., of Princeton, and 
Prof. Ruth C. Sliva, of Pennsylvania State College, is an active endorser of the 
substance of the Coudert plan.” 





(From the Richmond News Ieader, Saturday, December 27, 11152) 
New Patu To ErrctornAn REFORM 


No feature of the American Constitution has produced more dissatisfaction 
or inspired more demands for improvement than the provisions of the 12th 
nmendtuent looking toward the election of a President. From the yery earliest 
days of the Republic, it has been appurent to most critical observers that the 
electoral college was not functioning as the framers of the Constitution had 
intended; but for nearly 150 years, since the 12th amendment was ratified in 
1804, electoral reform has been like the weather. Everybody has talked about 
it, but nobody has done anything to improve it. 

Now Congressman Frederle R. Coudert, Jr, of New York's 17th district, 
has come forward with a new scheme (or more accurately, an old scheme re- 
vive) that makes sense. 

He would retain the electoral college, but would elect its members not in 
statewlde blocs of 12 or 15 or 20 at a thne, but precisely as the Nation now 
chooses its Sennte and House of Representatives, Two electors would be chosen 
by all the voters from a State as a whole (corresponding to the election of 
Senators) and one elector would be named from each of a State's congressional 
districts, by the voters of that district. 

As an cxample, if the Coudert amendment lad been operative in the presi- 
dentlal election last month, Richmonders who favored Governor Steven on would 
have voted for Mrs. A, E. Cooley and Horace TH, Edwards, Whe were the Demo- 
cratle electors at large, plus Lloyd C. Bird, who was the Democrats’ elector for 
the 3d district. Rilehmonders who favored General Eisenhower would hive 
voted not for a full slate of 12 Republican electors, but only for HL H. Lawson, 
Jr, and Warren B, French, Jr., the Republican electors at large, plus Hobart 
IK. Duggins, GOP elector for the 3d district. In the nelghboring Sth district, 
Democrats would have voted for Mrs. Cooley and Mr. Edwards plus W. Tayloe 
Murphy, the 8th district elector, while Republicans would have voted for Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. French, and Richard Middleton, the Sth district GOP leader. 

The upshot would have been that Virginia's electoral vote would not have 
heen 12-0 In favor of Eisenhower, but 10-2 in favor of Eisenhower. The 
Democratic electors from the 2d and 4th districts would have come to the 
electoral college and cast their ballots for Stevenson, thus reflecting the ma- 
jority sentient of voters within the 2d and 4th districts, ; 

In 1048, President Triaman carried 6 of Virginia's 9) congressional districts, 
but lost the 6th, 7th, and Sth by substantial margins. If the Coudert amend. 
ment had been operative, the Old Dominton’s electoral vote, would have teen 
8 for Truman (6 districts plus 2 at large), 3 for Dewey, 

Mr. Coudert’s plan is a substantial improvement over the Lodge-Gossett pro- 
posal which passed the Senate in the Stst Congress, This scheme (it died in 
the House) would have made na State’s electoral vote directly proportionate 
to its popular vote, On this basis, Virginla's electaval vote would have been 
cast, 7 for Eisenhower (56.5 percent of the popular vore), 6 for Stevenson (43.5 
percent). The trouble with the Lodge-Gossett plan fs that ft wold continue 


to leave excessive political power concentrated in a few urban arens. 


39527—53——16 


SEE TS tee 
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- Ours {8 not-—though many persons often forget it~—a pure democracy, nor 
is our Federal Government even a republic operated along wholly democratic 
lines. The legislative branch of our Governinent is set up deliberately to 
reflect the fact that our Nation is not only a union of people, but also a union 
of States.. Hence each State, regardless of population, stands equally with 
every other State In the Senate; only in the House of Representatives is popu- 
lation as such reflected for purposes of republican governinent. 

Congressman Coudert’s scheme would preserve this vital parallel in the, 
choice of an electoral college and the naming of a President. . According to Lucius 
Wilmerding, writing in Political Sclence Quarterly, the district system for. 
electors was advocated by Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, J. Q. Adams, 
Van Buren, Webster, and many others, Applied to the United States of 1052, 
the system would afford the same protection to small States, in the clection 
of a President, that they now have in the makeup of Congress as a whole, Yet 
simultaneously, majority sentiment would be reflected, in .the election of a 
President, just as it now is reflected—by congressional districts—in the makeup, 
of Congress as a whole. ° 

We commend Mr. Coudert’s amendment to Virginia spokesmen in the 83d 
Congress. Reform of the electoral college along the lines he has proposed would 
represent a notable modernization of the antiquated systein which now obtains. 





Tne PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Scnoo oF THE Liserar Arts, 
State College, Pa., May 27, 1851. 
Hon. Freanois FE, Water, . 
House Office Butiding, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear ConorEssmAN WaALtTeR: On May 16, Mr. Williams in Representative. 
Coudert’s offtce called me and asked if I would prepare a statement for the. 
hearings on House Joint Resoiution 11 and House Joint Resolution 19. Since it 
has been impossible to assemble all of the statistical material before the date 
set for the hearings, I.am enclosing 2 atatements—1 on each resolution—to bo. 
included in the record. Mr. Besterman, the committce’s legislative assistant, 
told me yesterday that the record is still open. 

You will notice that the material on House Joint Resolution 11 includes tables 
of tabulations of the electoral vote under House Joint Resolution 11 for the 
elections of 1916-48. Mr. Besterinan tells me that you do not have any data 
of this nature. I also have tabulations of the popular vote cast for presidential 
electors in each congressional district for the elections of 1916-48. This latter. 
data is so voluminous that I have not enclosed it. I shall be, happy, however, 
to send these tabulations to you for the committe’s use {f you will let me know. 
that you wish to see them. 

1 would prefer that the enclosed material be included in the record as my 
statements rather than as a part of the statements of a member. When the. 
record is printed would you please send me a copy. 

I shall greatly appreciate your kindness in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rutu C. Sirva, Assistant Professor, 


Hovsr Joint Reso.ution 11, E1onty-seconn Conanesa, Firat Season 
I. THE PROBLEM 


Roth House Joint Resolution 11 (by Mr. Coudert) and 19. (by Mr. Gossett), 
nppear to be designed to deal with that problem which seems to concern some. 
Republicans and a number of southern Democrats. In recent years the general-. 
licket system of choosing presideutial electors has compelled both parties to 
noiminate presidential candidates who advocate pollcies. designed to win the 
votes of conscious ethnic, religious, and economic groupe in metropolitan centers, 
where these minorities hold the balance of power in populous States with large 
blocs of electoral votes. Consequently, all recent preaidential candidates:have. - 
supported civil liberties, social security, collective bargaining, etc. On the other. 
hand, the Congress is elected in a constituency that makes.cdugressional sup 
port for such a program unlikely, for a majority of Senators and Representa- 
tives are elected in smaller cities, towns, suburban, and rural areas. (To illus- 
trate; In 1948, 171 Republicans were elected to the,Houge. Although, and per-, 
haps because, many Democratic congressional cangjdates, disavowed certain 
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parts of the prealdential program, 216 of the 264 Democrats elected to thé House 
polled more votes In their dilatricts or States than did Mr. Truman.) 

It ia not at all certain that a realinement of parties along the lines suggested 
by Senator Mundt will enable the so-called conservatives to elect a presidential 
candidate. According to the 1050 census, there are 11 States outside the South 
having a central city of more than one-half million population. In 1952, these 
States will control 242 electoral votes, only 24 short of the necessary 260. A 
study of the last three elections shows that the Republicans have difficulty in 
carrying these States without a third-party movement which draws on Demo- 
cratic strength in the metropolitan areas, 
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these 11 States. Zhe Democrats won 46 and the Repyblicans 7. But the Re- 
publicans would Rave won onty 3 if Norman Thomas }r4d not run in 1940 and ff 
Henry Wallace fad not been a candidafe in.18. -Democratic'success in these 
11 States has béen due to the Democrats” margin.jn the metropolitan counties, 
Actually, the Republicans have saa Tled the eut-8tAte” area: \ 
arg \ \ 
a | 

! 


In the last 8 pyesidential iretar were ‘38 statewide contents in 
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VTaslz I1.—~Republioan percentage of total popular vote in recent presidential 
elections 









All oer 
counties 
Entire Motropolt: Allother | excluding 
counties! | counties pate 
vote 





















SN , 


















1. Callfornia........-.. deaaeeeAaweeanswhes 1h8 47.1 46.4 47.9 49.95 
1044 43.0 42.0 44.1 44.35 

1H0 41.3 40.3 42.5 42.96 

2. Ilinots...........ccce-20- Ssewseseseees aeoeef 148 49.2 45.2 64.4 54.85 
1944 4.1 42.8 64.7 85.79 

1940 48.5 44.4 52.7 53.44 

3. Maryland...........--.-..-- Sesewedece weooe] 188 49.6 43.7 64.0 54.77 
1944 48.1 40.8 54.2 54.20 

1940 . 40.8 35.6 45.7 45.96 

4. Massachusetts........ weccaves Sdsacencscnesl 1948 42.2 26.7 45.7 47.60 
1944 47.0 37.2 49.3 49.41 

1040 46.4 36.1 44.8 49.02 

5, Michigan..........-.00- gicense itsedouseeee 148 49.2 38.0 56.7 58. 26 
1944 49.2 36.1 67.8 58.18 

1940 80.0 37.7 66.4 56.76 

6. Minnesota... nscccnncencensccncnes escees] 1948 39.9 42.9 39.0 40.12 
1044 48.9 43.7 47.8 48. 21 

1940 47.7 45.8 48.3 48.68 

7. Missourl............- Pere rrr weeccesiasieces~ 1948 41.5 35. t 43.3 43. 40 
1044 48.4 39.5 50.9 51.00 

180 47.5 41.8 49.1 49. 22 

8. Now York........-.. seen cvectees eudiecoeees 1948 45.3 35.6 58.3 26).24 
1044 47.3 39.3 68.8 8 58.95 

1940 43.0 39.7 9.1 859.29 

OD. OMl0... eee e eee eee ncn ceneneeccescese-| 1048 49.2 39.4 503 0.74 
1944 &.2 39.7 52.4 52. 40 

190 47.8 37.6 49.8 4u. 80 

10. Pennsylvania..........--...0.--.2--2-----.] 1048 80.9 45.9 4.2 55.18 
1644 48.4 41.6 52.6 52.89 

1940 46.3 40.5 42.8 50.01 

UL, Wisconsin.....-2....c ce ecescewnccccecee-} 1018 40.3 40.4 48.4 49. 60 
194 8.4 40.1 541 54.45 

1040 43.3 37.3 62.0 52.55 

AVOLBRO.. ccc crewcccensccenccccccwccsnce) 1048 46.4 39.9 8.2 61.43 
1944 47.9 40.0 52.4 52.78 

1940 46.6 39.7 8.4 5.66 








1 Tho metropolitan counties are as follows: (1) Los Angeles and San Franctisco, Calif; (2) Cook (Chicago), 
TIL; (3) Baltimore City, Md.; (4) Suffolk (Boston), Mass.; (5) Wayne (Detroit), Mich.; (6) St. Louls City, 
Mo.; (7) pean “ inneapolis), Minn.; (8) 5 counties of Now York City and Erie EF N.Y 
(0) Cu hoga (Cloveland), Ohio; (10) Allegheny (Pittsburgh) and Philadelphia, Pa.; (11),Milwaukee, Wis, 

3 Third party vote cast for Democratic candidate included as Democratic vote. ; 


From table I it can be seen that under the general ticket system the Demo- 
crats are likely to win 173 electoral votes in these 11 Northern and border States 
with another 69 electoral votes in question. Furthermore, the Democrats will 
doubtless pick up an additional 50 electoral votes in 10 other Northern States, 
making a total of 223. 


TAnLe III 





2 
= 
2 
wo 


8tate votes, 19140 
1952 














whelet lelolwlet-iwj 


1, Arlzona......--.... Secu eces' Bebesiestacsieeuccesens 
2. Connecticut......... Siscavseecescccstecsscs i 
. Idah 





ORROSURROM 
wivielwlvivlelvivin} 


Seceo loryey 


& 


TOA ic cusctnnecencdnteccvineseseseccsasdessnncss 





§ State carriod by Republicans by mere plurality due to third-party vote, 
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The total electoral votes in tables I and IT are 202, or 26 more than a majority 
excluding 128 votes of the 11 Southern States and also excluding the 20 votes 
of three border States (Kentucky, Oklahoma, and West Virginia). 

In the event of a third-party movement wich would decrease Democratic 
strength in urban areas (an event which will be more unlikely if the Southern 
States cense to be in Democratic ranks), the Republicans would have some 
chance of picking up 88 of these 223 electoral votes which otherwise will prob- 
ably be cast for the Democratic candidate: 





Connectl(lits.Jose8 susuce wecke cs ced ceebde eee lecc Sec weectaseceuesee 8 
Mars lind oo2023252 sso lose soe ccc ence cece seecceeccesenedereuuescs 9 
Michigans: e232 23222-2582 eee Sch eet cwsckw eich e coe ab oct 20 
New York._----- So toee owed eas ket See a se Os ae 45 
OLreBOliuet cect lscs GoheeeeCasecs cot euue wesc eee bemu tec cen eesescuces 6 

TOM seed clos cette la seewsbeee leases se Cacekos les et tekee 88 


In contrast, the Republicans wil) be relatively certain of 30 electoral votes: 


TABLE IV 


Electoral 





State votes, 1940 
1952 
VeISANGAS Ho es scea Soho uated Pie edaee nk de tewemedew sess 8 Rn 
0. AIO: ccxcadeve Sea. cOue bu ens ci tededunyeueeucs eae 5 RK 
BS. Nebraska: ccusiiie codes. toc cusses oxcenceotee, ce 6 R 
4. North Dakota. 0.000. ...0 000.0 cece ee cee e ene eee 4 K 
5 South Dakota. oo... cece eee eee eee 4 R 
Gs VOCHIONG Soneie: sidecceeendese bas icececdeee 3 R 
otal cei cece sees ccwessaccsssavessotecensccsecees 30 





In addition to these 30 votes, the Republicans have some chance of winning 
124 electoral votes in the 10 “uncertain” States in the North: 


Taste V 





State votes, 1910 1944 1948 


| 


of Colorado. v5.5 ceisecekds see cel bud eesad he weteeehiecd 





Sxseeovm | 


» Ponnsylvenia? 
Wisconsin 3 
. Wyoming...........-.-...6. 


elviebeiwiol ft tek-j 
ARCACORSSCA 
lotet lol} let-b le) 


o 
Se 





1 Carried by Ropublicians by a mere plurality. 
§ Alsou listed in table I, 


Summary: 
Likely Democratic (tables I and III)... nen nen wenn cutene 228 
Likely Republican (table 1V)—.2.0..-.- 2-2 een nee eee nen e ee e 30 
Doubtful (table V)-....... ein edueseccvcous Woceesedanuwasactessusle 124 
11 Southern States_...-. 2222 n nnn ee een eee Ebooswseessee 128 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, and West Virginla......22..nccsso0 ouutedwa: U26 


Total.--...--..----.--- so meaecewedenene ewan eweene wee neceneeeenne 581 


II, EXPLANATION OF HOUBE JOINT RESOLUTION 11 


House Joint Resolution 11 would change this situation by changing the prest- 
dential constituency. The resolution provides that each Stare shall choose a 
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number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State is entitled. This provision is no change from the present 
systeiu, Theso electors are to be chosen, however, in the same manner aa the 
State's Senators and Repreeentatives, 8 ineans that one presidential elector 
would be chosen in each congressional dictrict and the remainder in the State 
at large. In 1048, for example, Mr. Dewey carried three congressional districts 
in Virginia and, consequently, would have won 3 of Virginia's 11 electoral votes, 
Mr. Truman carried six districts and would have won 6 electoral votes plus 2 
more electoral votes for carrying the State. 


TaBLe VI.—Popular rote caat for presidential clectors in cach congressional 
district of Virginia in 1948 





Democrats | Republicans Other 





























Congressional Distriet 1. .....02.0 oe eee cee ee eee eee me. 18, 658 11,685 3.708 
Congresstonal District 2......... 2.226. 0 cece ee een eee cee 27,214 15, 083 4.105 
Congressional District 3.2.2.2... 00.2222 cee ce wee ee ee ee 23, O56 20), O73 6,450 
Congressional District 4.......... 00 cece cee cme ne rem ee wen eene 15,920 6, 375 5, 769 
Congressional I)istrict 5 : 16,918 14,871 1,754 
Congressional District 6 7 22, 397 6, 407 
Congressional District 7. 7 18, O55 2t, 125 4,217 
Congressional District 8.......00.. 0.0. cece ee ee ence eee ea eene 27, 354 30, 182 6,04 
Congressional District 9......... 20. cenccceneee ec nc eens cone saws 32, 063 30, 560 1, 769 
TOtal oh ocecs geciv ates s6lsdpecsecescvieeseoceceseeeswaeek 200, 786 172, 070 46, 400 








Before analyzing House Joint Resolution 11, I would Itke to insert into the 
record a table showing the distributfon of electoral votes under House Joint 
Resolution 11 for the elections 1916-48, 








TABLE VIT.—Distribution of electoral votes in 48 States 





——- 





Electoral votes won under Distribution of electoral rates under 











present system HJ. Res. 1 
Election Se ee eee Pee a 
Repnbii- : Repubil- Unoere 
Democrat can Other {Democrat can Other tain 

303 189 39 292 1s7 3u 13 
432 99 a 277 188 0 a? 
449 82 Q 302 128 a 101 

423 & 0 412 4t 0 
472 ‘9 0 351 rh) 0 106 
87 4a4 0 06 oa 0 wt 
136 342 13 183 0) 18 S4 
127 404 0 120 305 0 wt 





27 24 0 204 168 0 29 


You will note that In each election some electoral votes are Hsted as “un- 
certain.” Tabulation of the electoral vote under the House Joint Resolution 11 
involves, first, determining which counties, cities, wards, and precincts are in 
each congressional district on the date of the election in question, Then one 
can proceed to tabulate the popular vote for Presidential electors in each dis- 
trict. The actual tabulation involves a tremendous amount of laborious and 
detailed work. For example, tabulation of the Presidential vote in the 10 con- 
gressional districts of Los Angeles County requires dealing with statistics on 
four to eight Presidential candidates in 6,500 separate precincts, Some of the 
necessary statistics can be secured in printed form, some may be secured by 
microfilming official records, but some can be secured only by sending a researcher 
to the proper county or city office. This is an expensive proposition and our funds 
ran out before we completed the tabulations. Thus, it is necessary to list some 
of the electoral votes as “uncertain.” 

The tabulations completed thus far were made possible by a grant from the 
Pennsylvania State College Research Council, by personal funds, and by assist- 
Saas ie the Library of Congress and from a number of city and county election 

ards, 

. For the most part, the “uncertain” electoral votes are those involved in metro- 
polltan communities such as Cook County, Ml., New York City, etc. 
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PART ITI--CONCLUSIONB 


Any conclusions I may mnke are only tentative pending comptetion of the 
tabulations. 

My first conclusion is that House Joint Resolution 11 would probably make 
it possible for a party to win the Presidency without carrying the metropolitan 
ureas—especially if the State legisintures continue to gerrymander the States 
against these inetropolitan areas, 


Table VIIL—Distribution of clectoral votes in 11 northern and bordcr States 
having a central city of % million? 














Electoral votes won under Distribution of electoral votes under 
present system H. J. Res. 1 
Election ee eS ee 
* Repudll- Republi. 
Democraty oan Other |Democraty can 
1k 110 
72 RO 
92 72 
146 27 
110 49 
16 | Us 
5 147 
2 1 
53 i] 





1 Soo tables Land IT for a st of these States, 





My second conclusion is that House Joint Resolution 11 would tend to favor the 
party which failed to carry the State. For example: 

1948—ItMnois: The Democrats carried the State but the Republicans would 
win at least 12 and probably 18 of the 28 electoral votes, 

148—California: The Democrats carried the State but the Republicans would 
have captured 13 of the 25 electoral votes, 

1948S—Ohio;: The Democrats carried the State but the Republicans would have 
captured 13 of the 25 electoral votes. 

WH4—Iinvis: The Democrats carried the State, yet the Republicans would 
have won at least 14 of the 28 electoral votes, 

1928—Tennessee and Texas: ‘he Republicans carried ench State, but the 
Democrats and Republicans would have won an equal number of electoral votes 
in each State. 

1024—Kentucky: Although the Republicans carried the State, the Democrats 
would have won 7 electoral votes to the Republicans’ 6. 

1920—-Tennessee : The Republicans carrled the State, but the Republicans and 
the Democrats would each have secured 6 electoral votes, 

There are a number of other cases similar to the eight examples given nhove. 

My third conclusion is that House Joint Resolution 11, tke House Joint Reso- 
lution 19, would make Presidential elections closer contests by enlarging the etec- 
toral vote of the defeated candidate. 
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Taa_t 1X.—-Kiectoral cota of defeated party 





REPUBLICANS 
Eleetenil Uneertain 
vate won Electoral electoral 
Elections under voto under | votes under 
Prewnt H, J. Hes. Ld. Res, 
system it 
tna Via? 13 
w 14s 6 
82 Is 101 
8 ai 78 
7 1008 
PAD | 16s Nad 
DEMOCRATS —, 
WS oo... attire Geraseysaie Stowwist aoe % wale ) eh eee se 87 he 7) 
NOP eds cewese accGee seam ae tae ee aes i aretenietsie, ve ae 134 us uA 
> Lt, | er Heatiacyed 2 : Side tae O sytateie etsahoeieS te seteass . 127 AY 07 


We rw ee re ne Be be - sa Boe, fees: Go oe Boos sass 


1 Probably 108, because the Republicans would likely receive 6 of the 13 “ancerkiln” votes, soonppondix B, 


My fourth conelusion is fn the nature of a guess, It is impossible to tell 
Whether House Joint Resolution Uf would actually operate to the advantage 
of cither party until the tabulation of dhe Prestdentinl vete in the metropolitan 
congressional districts is completed and until other elections are studied, One 
may, however, hazard two guesses : 

qd) The plan may enable the Republleans to win the Presidency without 
earrying the metropolitan areas. ‘This is especially (rue ifs (a) ‘The States 
fnvolved continue to be gerrymandered ins faver of the Republicans as they 
have been Jn the past, and if (8) a rentinement makes it possible for the Repub- 
Hennes Co carry more congressional districts in the South, 

2) On the other hand. House Joint Resolution 11, Uke House Joint Resolution 
19, may operate to the disadvantage of the Republicans--and for the same 
rersons. Tt may be that in years when the Republicans can win a national plur- 
ality in the popular election, they would trade 100 electoral votes (more or less) 
in the North for half a dozen in the South. This could mean, as in tho cnse of 
Hottse Joint Resolution 19, that the Republicans would be dented the Presidency 
despite their popular plurality. This assumes, of course, no political realine- 
ment in the South, 

Which of these two guesses is more likely to be correct, I ain not prepared to 
gay at this time, 

ae conclusion I would like to insert 10 appendixes into the record at this 
point, 
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Arrenpix A (1048) 


Electoral voto under HW. J. Res. 1 





























Vota) foo. 2 ll. 
Binto electonil ecoul Commenta 
voto Fi opubli- 
Democrat can 
1. Alubamn US eee . VO distrlets and 2 at linge, 
2. Arivona... P 4 : : S 2 districts and 2 at binge. 
3, Arknngis oo... Vl 9 Of... ; 7 distelots and 2 at tree, 
4 Californian af 2 3 2) distelets nud 2 at large, 
6, Coloma boa Eds 8 4 districts and 2 at Large, 
6, Connectteut 2... 4 4 districts nnd 3 at large, 
7 Debhware. 22.2... “ BP cagecs at large, 
8. Florida ie 8 O districts and 2 at large. 
®, Cleorgla.. .... 6. 12 es midlands 10 distrlets and 2 nt Large, 
10, Idahe. 2... 2 Lee. 4p @ Fe. eee. 2 districts nul 2 at Dorve. 
Bh, Minolta 0... a 2 26 districts and 2 at lirge, 
12, Indiana. 2... ee. is Ht districts and 2at hiro, 
Bo fown 2. oe. Ww KR allstricts nnd 2 at birve. 
14. Kitisss or 8 Gdistricts and 2 at Lares, 
1. KRentucky......... : itt Odtstricta and 2 at lance, 
10, Lantisiata oo... 22. | ND Pemcanes Soha eearia Saistricts nnd 2 at large. 
VW Matne . 0. wee. 4 Silistetets and 2 at hirve, 
18, Moarstand oo... 8 alletriots nud 2 at laree, 
10, Mussielusetts... .. 16 M4 districts and 2 at Linge. 
2. Michipatyue. 22... it) : weeee eee} 17 Ustrlots and 2 at large, 
21. Mituosote. 22. ... PUP OU Pocdeecdeesig se A ---| Valstelets and 2 at large. 
22. Misskaippi . Na v «| 7 dbstricts and 2 nt Lirge. 
2. Missourk.. ih) 13 districts and 2 at large. 
4. Montann 4 2 dlstricts and 2 nt large. 
25. Nobrisko..... e 6 4 istelets and 2 at Lirge. 
26. Nevada 2.2... 3 Sat large. 
27. Now Hampshire... 4.) sesses 2elistrlets and 2 at ares, 
a. Now Jorsey.......-- is 14 districts and 2nt Large, 
20. New Motleo.... . 4) Af 4at largo, 
30. Now York ... 2. 47 A 4h districts aud 2at hirge, 
40, North Carolla... . iT 12 distrlets and 2 at Large. 
42, North Dakote . VY cosaaes fat large, 
3, Ohta. alas oie nye 24 4 22 districts atid 3 ut Large. 
44. Oktshoms ... w Slstrlets and 2 at large, 
35. Oregon we... 0} 4distrlets and 2 at hirce, 
30, Vennsstvatha 2. Bh 43 listricts and 2 at Loree, 
8% Rhode Ishind..... : { S Seer : 2distelets nnd 2 at birve. 
38. South Carelli Bef eiszees sei teete, 6 Oalistricts and 2 at Large, 
39% South Dakota. 5 eee ; : 2distrlets nad 2 at bre. 
10. ‘Tennessee... 12 v ‘ 10 districts and 2 at large, 
4b. Tews... oe. ri] 2) distetets and 2 at larye, 
42. Utohoooo.. .. ae 4 2districts and Jat lave, 
43. Vermont . : Ce eee Sat eve, 
44. Vievinin |. il Vallstricts and 2 at lirge, 
45. Washington. S Gadlstricts and 2 at large, 
16, West Virgiuka ...... 8 districts and 2 at laree, 
47, Wisconsin oo......- 12 Wo districts and 2 at Lirges 
48. Wyoming ooo... - 3 Sat Lirge. 
Total... oc... eee Ail 
Actual electoral At 
vate, 
Breakdown of voto Hieniiceat eel 
At States of solid South: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Qoorgia, Loutslans, Missis- 
sippl, North Carolina, South Carollna, Tennessee, ‘Toxas, and Virginin............ SI 7 
& border States: Kentucky, Maryland, Missourl, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. . ... 48 7 
9 Northern States having central city over $$ million porated in 1950 census: 
(1) Californta—Los Angeles and San Francisco; (2) Ninois—Chicago; (3) Massa- 
chusetts--Boston; (4) Michigan—Detrolt; (5) Minnesota— Minneapolis; (6) New 
York—Butlalo and Now York City; (7) Ohlo—Cleveland; (8) Pennsylvania-- 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; (0) Wisconsin—M ilwatukee.... 0.0.2... eee eee eee 100 105 
23 Northern, nonmetropolitan States... 2... eee eee eee ene ne cence nee ee ee ences ri 68 
187 
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Aprenoix B 


In appendix A, the 18 electoral votes In Cook County are not accounted for, 
because the popular vote cast for Presidential electors in these 13 congressional 
districts has not been tabulated, However, an esthnate shows that the Democrats 
would have won 7 and the Republicans 6 of these votes, making a total of 200 
electoral votes for the Democrats and 193 for the Republicans, 

Cook and Lake Countica, 1U—1948: Eatimatcs of popular vote caat for 


Cook and Lake Countica, Tt—1948: Matimates of popular vote cast for 
Presidential electors 





Truman | Dewey Truman | Dewey 
ROe rat letssts pe tanuay oe ehes 78, 144 118, 127 
Dhocedcn. thee et ote dct bods 80, 349 84, 708 
| ee ee Paciolan Sars a esa 0 wish _ 8s 364 107, 212 
13; ete) ee 

Cook noi esisceele eeks 35, 140 04, 800 
Take...........-.-- -- -- | 22,1902 390, 456 
Thirteenth. .......2... 57, 341 134, 046 





These estimates were made as follows: First, it was found that 8.072 per- 
cent of Cook County's total Democratic congresslonal vote was enst in the first 
district. Therefore, 8.072 percent of Cook County's vote for Truman was as- 
signed to the first district. This process was repeated in each congressional 
district for each presidential candidate. 


Source: Itlinois Secretary of State, Oficial Vote of the State of IWinols Cast November 
2, 1048, pp, 8-9, 27. 
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Aprenpix C (1044) 


Electoral vote under H. J. Rea. 11 
Total |_ 
State electoral 


vote lhomoerat Hepublt 











Comments 











1. Alabatna .... 2... - 
2. Arizona ....-....-.- 
3. Arkansas... 2 
4. California. . 
h. Colorado ....-... .- 
6. Comnectiont ..... 







1, Minols .. 
12. Indlana.. 


tts 
20, Michigan ... 
21, Minnesota 
22. Aiissiasitint 








24, Montana........ ..- 
2h. Nobraska . ....... 
20, Novads...... ean 
27. Now Hampshire... 

28. New Jersey... .....- 
20. New Mexico . . 
30. New York. _.....- 
al. North Carolina ...- 
a North Dakota....-. 











36, Pennsylvanla....... 
37, Rhode Island ...... 
48, South Carolina. 
39. South Dakota... 


46. Weat Virginia 
42. Wisconsin..... 


Total .......-.... 
Actual electora) 
vote...-.-...... 











- — 
bn Fe 


——_ = — meme 
AK VSAARSSGA®ASS=§ 






























BY Pf eee eeegeet eee abd 
4 nih uaietes is 
Ws] autagee ne eobeieae 
12 1 De 12 
4 dae cei fecoeee sip 
1 2 
1 ee % - 








4 Pb ce b 
8 2 : 
4 2 
19 
2 
Be aweveslousae ae ifs eds ease on 
W leaeteseeeilaccesedies 
10 2 |. 
8 A 
4 a nts 
Bi ocevctce, [biovee ie 





.| Odisteiets and 2 at large. 


4aut large. 

7 Ustricts nnd 2 at largo, 
23 districts ans} 2 at largo. 
4 districts and 2 at large, 
A dlstricts and 3 at large. 
3 at large. 


.| Oadlstricts and 2 at large, 


10 districts and 2 at Lirge. 
2 districts and 2 nt large. 
24 districts and 3 at large. 
11 districts ond 2 at large. 
8 districts and 2 at largo, 
Odistricts and 2 at large, 
O disteicts and 2 at largo, 
R dlistricts and 2 at largo. 
3 districts and 2 at large. 
6 districts and 2 at large. 
14 districts and 2 at large, 
17 districts ancl 2 at largo. 
Odisteicts and 2 at largo. 


2 
.| 7 districts and 2 at largo, 
2 


13 districts and 2 at large. 
2 districts and 2 at large. 
4 districts and 2 at large. 
3 at large. 

2 districts and 2 at largo. 
14 districts and 2 at large. 
4 ut large. 

45 districts and 2 at large, 
12 districts and 2 at large, 
4at large. 

22 districts and 3 at large. 
8 districts and 2 at large, 
4 districts and 2 ut largo. 


-| 33 districts and 2 at large. 


2 districts and 2 at large. 
6 districts and 2 at large. 
2 districts and 2 at largo, 
10 districts and 2 at large. 
2) districts and 2 at large. 
2listricts and 2 at large. 
3 ut large. 

9 districts and 2 at large, 
6 districts and 2 at large. 
6 districts and 2 at large. 
10 districts and 2 at large. 


_.] 3 at'laree. 


11 States of solid South... 22.0. een wee cere wenn eee n at eneenees 
Shoarder Bates oc cse sie ssa wees ane canee Shcad andes seclecesacecacecew secs bos 


9 Northern #tates having central city over }4 million 
2 Northern, nonmetropolitan States 


Total....-..-.cccceceeereeee Sia caig Saleen tod Viele diad des dneciew See eeiive euesee v-aete'cs 
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APPENDIx D (100) 





Electaral vote under H. J. Res. 11 









T 
State electora} 
































Comments 
vote Other |Uncertain 
1, Alabama...... wenuss 11 VB esadccesel oc chad 22] haces sess 9 districts and 2 at largo. 
3 Bl enceccsoet| eacccsceeslencse cuca 3 at large. 
9 (i ees Ree rs Penna nee 7 districts and 2 at large. 
22 i 20 districts and 2 at largo. 
6 Ya ne) PPEPEOrOr Ts mReersorat ae 4 4d uistrlcts and 2 at large. 
8 6 5 districts and 3 at large. 
3 3 3 at large. 
? 7 5 districts and 2 at large. 
12 12 -| 10 districts and 2 at large. 
4 Bi sicesice Sento eews efedcct aces 2 districts and 2 at Jargo. 
29 il 10 | 25 districts and 4 at large. 
14 3 9 : 2 | 12 districts and 2 at largo, 
it (eee eee 9 districts and 2 at large. 
Oessewsacs Oi) 2s Ssasslocecwasees 7 districts and 2 at large. 
i 10 1 ladvohvine slew benseen< 9 districts and 2 at large. 
10 Je ees eer : 2 | 8 districts and 2 at largo. 
5 2 liga weacceed Riwedweaee’ 3 districts and 2 at large. 
8 Cy Berens pee 6 districts and 2 at large. 
17 2 15 districts and 2 at large. 
19 2 17 districts and 2 at largo. 
NH 4 9 districts and 2 at largo. 
OD) —_—— B Fone afte een cwe fon cocccnee 7 districts and 2 at largo. 
18 13 districts and 2 at largo. 
CS eS, Sf POSES Peer peer emery 2 districts and 2 at largo. 
SG A Bhatt eweses 5 resid and 2 at large. 
(Je ne 8 Seercecees peer ers meemrrer ss 3 at larg 
4 2 dlistricts and 2 at large. 
16 14 districts and 2 at largo, 
CD ee 2 POP) Bete) beeen 3 at large. 
47 29 | 43 diistricis and 4 at large. 
31. North Carolina-.... WB) AS ee cetecdos ee se cewe ieetesccec il ated and 2 at large. 
32. North Dakota. ---.. Oi ceeseeee OMe eee 4at lar 
33. Ohio.....-..-... wou 26 13 ‘ 22 ‘tistrieis and 4 at largo, 
Wp OP Bec secccscefeceecssce: 8 districts and 3 at largo. 
Si. SSibiweetes ec heseetee fens stuse= 3 districts and 2 at large. 
36 2s sowsseous|stecaceess 34 districts and 2 at largo. 
sie diweaiecn boware 2 districts and 2 at large. 
Letmchnsselaccetecass | doteas sees 6 districts and 2 at largo. 
€:0 ccsctwen 2 districts and 2 at largo. 
9 districts and 2 at large. 
21 districts and 2 at large. 
; ae. and 2 at large. 
wiees a 
see|lesassacee 9 districts and 2 at largo. 
5 3 | 6 districts and 2 at ares. 
Sel eeesetecd| cus csccocs bees tecete 6 districts and 2 at largo. 
z WwW 4 " 2 | 10 districts and 2 at large. 
48, Wyoming...-.-..... Osawa aus Penn ees wane osevakeen 3 at large. 
Total. ...-.......- 531 302 128 e 10! 
Actural electoral 
FOU. nes cccencas 531 449 BE bo ccncenns's| decadence 
Demo- | Repub- 
Breakdown of vote cratic lican 
11 States of ives BOD oioe Ses ise cn case tesecccececdacocccedcessscueweancsgavecets 121 1 
& border States... ...... 22.2 ---- eee ene ene nee 41 6 
9 Northern. States having central city over }4 million 73 69 
23 northern, nonmetropolitan States... ..---..-- 2.2 eee ee eee eee nee nee 62 53 
TO) socio ssessd dcecsnwe teccedese see ssecssalcccegsssecteesseecsesesedescescees 302 128 
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ApréenDIx BF (1986) 





Electoral vote under H. J. Res. 11 


























Total 
State electoral Ee Comments 
voto epubli- 
Democrat) "can Other 
11 9 districts and 2 at large. 
3 -| 3 at large, 
9 7 districts and 2 at large. 
22 20 districts and 2 at large. 
6 4 districts and 2 at large. 
8 & districts and 3 at large. 
3 3 at large. 
7 § districts and 2 at large. 
12 10 districts and 2 at large. 
4 2 districts and 2 at large. 
29 25 districts and 4 at large, 
14 12 districts and 2 at large. 
il 9 districts and 2 at large. 
9 7 districts and 2 at largo. 
i 9 districts and 2 at large. 
10 8 districts and 2 at large. 
3 3 districts and 2 at large. 
8 6 districts and 2 at large. 
17 15 districts and 2 at large. 
19 17 districts and 2 at large. 
n 9 districts and 2 at large. 
9 7 districts und 2 at large. 
15 13 districts and 2 at 
4 2 districts and 2 at large. 
7 § districts and 2 at large. 
26, Nevada...........-- 3 3 at lage, 
4 2 districts and 2 at large. 
16 14 districts and 2 at large. 
3 3at large, 
47 43 districts and 4 at large, 
13 11 districts and 2 at large, 
4 4at large, 
26 22 districts and 4 at large, 
MW 8 districts and 3 at large. 
5 3 districts and 2 at large. 
36 34 districts and 2 at large, 
4 2 districts and 2 at large 
8 6 districts and 2 at large. 
4 -| 2 districts and 2 at largo. 
it 9 districts and 2 at large. 
B 21 districts and 2 at large, 
4 -| 2 districts and 2 at large, 
3 3 at large. 
N 9 districts and 2 at large. 
& 6 districts and 2 at large. 
8 6 districts and 2 at large. 
12 -| 10 districts and 2 at large. 
3 3 at large. 
Total.... 0.2... ra \ 31 
Actual electoral 831 
vote, 
Breakdown of vote alae Bop 
11 States of Bolld South... 2.2.2... nee nee ewe e een c meme nec eee cn nwnsewnenseceneenes 121 1 
6 border States. .....--.- 2.00 eee eee eee eee eee eee 47 2 
9 Northern States having central city over 4 million mie 128 26 
23 northern, nonmetropolitan States... ..-.... 222.20 eee ewe eee w eens e nc wenn menses 116 12 
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Arpenvrx F (10982) 


Electoral vote tundor H, J. Ros. 11 





Total 
Btate electoral 


vote’ | nemocrnt 


Comments 





ee we ree Pe ee cee ef 





9 districts aud 2 at largo. 


1. Alabama .. ...- ead il il 

9. Arifona.... 2-2... 3 Sat large. 

3. Arkangas ........... 9 7 districts and 2 at large. 
4. California... ....-.... i 2 districts and 2 at large. 
& Colorado ........... 6 4 districts aud 2 at tnrgo, 
6 Connectlott.. ep A 8 4 ieee and 3 at largo, 
7, Delaware 0... 2-2. 3 eee 

R Florida . [4 latricis aud 3 nt large, 
v. Georgia 10 districts and 2 at largo. 


1, Minols 
12, Tndiana 





1B. Kentucky...... 000. 

16. Taonistata......-.... 

17, Maing ...... 0.2... 

18. Maryland. ‘ 

10. Massachusetts. 
. Michi 










OA, Novada.... 
27, New Hampshire... 
2%, Now Jorsey.... .... 
29. Now Mevloo........ 
WM. New York...... ae 
31. North Carolina. .... 
zn. Rou Dakota ..... 
a 


35. Oregan 

- Pennaylvania.. 
37. Rhode Irland... 

SX South Carolina. 


2 districts and 2 at larac, 
26 districts and 4 at large. 
12 districts and 2 at largo. 


-] Odistricts and 2 at large. 


7 misirlets andl 2 at largo. 
All at largo, 

R disteicts and 2 at larga, 
3 districts and 2 at large, 
6 districts and 2 at large. 
16 strict and 2 at largo. 
7 ee and 2 at largo. 
All at tar; 


| 7 Aistrlete ‘and 2at largo, 


All at large. 

2 districts and 2 nt large. 
6 districts and 2 at largo. 
3 at large, 

2 districts and 2 at large. 
ates and 2 at large. 
3A 

43 Aistrlets and 4 at large, 
ty sttesrlets and 2 at large. 


.) 4a 
22 arin and 4 at large, 


8 districts and 3 at largo. 


-] Sdlstricts and 2 at fargo. 


4 districts and 2 at largo, 
2 districts and 2 at large. 
6 districts and 2 at large, 
2 districts and 2 at large. 


32. South Dakota. ..... 





Q -| O districts and 2 at large. 
2B --} WN distelets and 6 at large. 
4 -| 2 districts and 2 at large, 
nahewmeedn -| dat large. 
11 All at large. 
& 6 Mistelets and at large, 
8 6 districts and 2 at large. 
12 10 10 districts and 2 at large. 
3 3 3 at large. 
Total ............ Ni asi 
Actual electoral 831 472 


zote. 








Demo | Repub. 








crat lican 
11 States solid South... 2c eect cet ence cmenemece Seevasiuecowean 120 2 
6 border States ..... 49 0 
0 Northern Statce having central city over $$ million... ave 91 49 
33 Northern, noumctropolitan States. ..... eRe se cdued cate dha valsa Stes vowseandesees 91 23 


Total... ccccrcaccccccccscccncnncccnncccccnacrcnnccccsccccccscccsssecsecsnnces 
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1. Alnbaina 
. Arizona 

. Arkansas 
. California. 
. Colorado 
. Connectlent. 
. Delaware 


¥. Georgia 
. Idaho 


20. Michigan . 
» Minnesota -. 
. Mississippi 
. Missouri 

. Montana... 
. Nobracka.. . 
. Nevads 
. New Hampshire ... 
. New Jersey 
. Now Mexico .. 
. New York 


. Towa .... 
. Kans 

. Kentucky 
. Loulsians 
. Matne 2s 
. Marylatit 


. North Pakota ..... 
on 0) 1) 
. Oklahoma. .... 
. Oregon 
» Pennsylvania 
. Rhode lstland.  ... 
. South Carotins - 

. South Dakota 
. Tennesse 
. Texas 
. Utah 


« Virginia 
. Washington 
. West Virginia . 
» Wisconsin... 
. Wyoming 


Stata 





Florida 







IMinoie .. 
Indians . 





Massachusetts 2 _. 








North Carolina | 










Total oo. .2..- 2. 
Actual electoral 
vote 


Aprenpix (bE (1928) 


Electoral vote under H. J. Res. 1 





Tot Joo Bi aloe es cual 
electoral Comunents 
Volo [Democrat ater Other JUncertain 
12 10 districts and 2 at large. 
3 Sat large. 

9 7 districts and 2 at largo. 
134 NH dlstricts and 2 at large. 
6 4 districts and 2 at large. 

7 6 districts and 2 at large, 
3 3 nt argo, 

0 4 districts and 2 ot large, 
4 12 districts and 2 at large. 
4 2 districts and 2 at Large. 
mm 2h districts and 4 ut large, 
Ww 13 districts and 2 at birge, 
Ww Hi districts and 2 at large, 

10 8 districts and 2 ot large, 
Mi M1 districts and 2 at Large. 
10 & districts and 2 at large, 
6 4 districts and 2 at large. 
K 6 districts and 2 at large. 
18 16 districts and 2 at large. 
1h 13 districts and 2 at large, 
12 10 districts and 2 at large. 
10 & districts and 2 at largo. 
18 7 16 districts and 2 at large, 
aye. é 4 2 districts and 2 at Iarge, 
2 re 8 6 districts and 2 ut large. 
+ 2 ones 3 3 at Inrge. 
ct eaters 2 2 districts and 2 at large. 
he eee 7 12 districts and 2 at large. 
BP emastes 3 3 at large. 
th 43 districts and 2 at large. 










3 9 io districts and 2 at large. 

votiees ; 6} oe.) oo. | 3 districts and 2 nt Purge. 
etree fad 1G) ears a 22 districts and 2 at large, 

1 Fae oie an nei Sies ce) 8 districts and 2 at lunge, 

& -{ 3 districts and 2 at large. 


36 districts and 2 at large. 

3 districts and 2 uf Large. 

7 districts and 2 at Large. 

3 districts and 2 at large. 

10 districts and 2 at large. 

16 districts and 2 at Jarge, 

2 districts and 2 at Jarge. 

yo, 

Stee ade | 10 districts nnd 2 at large. 

f districts and 2 ut Dirge 

eee 1 G6 districts and 2.02 rve 
2,99 districts and 2 at barge 

Bat boege. 








11 States solid South 
& border States . 
9 Northern States having central 

2 northern, nonmetropolitan States 





: Demo.’ Repub- 












Breakdown of vote cratic lean 

Be wis See She Ee Se aS ee, —-, + are 

Sedosdeaees Lledved neste Sey bas yi edla sone atts decea ay ' 76 48 
neat z 3| 50 
er $4 million - wich 15 118 

FP estie dds reste sae s ee sedete seam eate ded acts wwnees 2 | 125 

sit idndAelete te Oe eae aol S 6 | 3H 
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ApPenpix Hl (1924) 





Electoral vote under H. J. Rea. i 








































TOMY, Vocshn un oe Sethe 0 seems wo seen 
Btate electoral Comments 
Vote Tpemoceat] Remubtls) ocho [Uncertain 
1, Alabama... 2p WE 2 dee eee. cevewss My sistricts and 2 at large. 
2. Arizonga...........-. era Pree res: Sat hure. 
3. Arkansas.....-.0 --) 0 OP OL Pee ateawes 7 districts and 2 at large. 
4. Caltfomila... 2.22... 1b alstricts amd 2 at large. 
8. Colofado........-... Ollaccrcch “tle pececa cin Paes 4 Alsiricts amd 2 at 
6, Connecticut ........ Tloworncwen) 12 Pe dessies J... ... PS aisteteta amd 2 at large. 
i Delawaro........ 0 -- 3 Bag eats Aa.) ee Jat large. 
Florida .....-2-.. -- 6 4 districts and 2 af large. 
. Goorgla.....-..-.--. 4 te eee erage! AES ; ialistricts and Jat large. 
10, tdaho. .........---6- ra eee ae CD ener -. ... | 2 districts and 2 at large. 
Mt. Minols. 002.022... MWh. a eer 24 districts aint ¢ at large. 
12. Indiana,............ 1s 1 Wa]... wee) [heehadendians U3 districts and 2 at large. 
¥3. Towa ....0.......... | 5 Seen iR) oe AG og Wt districts a 2 at large. 
14. Kansas .......... -. 10: |racetncces. Wl isahiiack Celebs ct - 4 districts and 2 at large. 
18. Kentucky 13 7 6 fossa Rive A districts and 2 at large. 
16, Loulsiana 0 Mile oeicineie ess, chs 8 districts auch 2 at large. 
17%. Maine..... 8 eee OF. op... 2 | 4a distelets and 2 at lange. 
18, Maryland........ - . 3 i Bs wcacens 6 districts and 2 at large. 
19. Massachusetts... - Wo... Bb hiceteotics 16 districts and 2 at large. 
higan a fh eens WY fase eecsee 13 districts and 2 at large. 
Wye... 4 8 2 | 10 districts and 2 at large. 
10 Us a Peete tes Wifeeidtke Hlistelots and 2 at large. 
1s 4 Wy... 16 stricts and 2 at large. 
i El coger i 4 2 tstricts atid 2 at large. 
é Rlcsonditee a8 8 6 districts and 2 at large. 
uta : Me lcyaalceye a Sat hare. 
27. New  Hernpehire. e a ee 2]. 2 districts and 2 at large. 
2. Now Jorsey......- ie pee TY]. 12 districts and 2 at large. 
20, New Mextco....... VB fesccee. + 3 |. Sat huge. 
930, Now York.......-- 45 ]o..2... to .. 43 districts und 2 at large. 
31, North Carolina..... 2 $2 Toews eens 10 districts and 2 at large. 
32, North Darou ee Bo pisttees BY 2 Leste. 3 districts and 2 at large. 
8. Oh . ae 24 fe... P 1) eae 22 districts and 2 at lurge. 
34. Oklahoma |. luv 8 Bibiees ” epee sea ches 8 districts ahd 2 at Inge, 
35. Oregon ....... Blvcseence Rilscde cal fostes 8 districts and 2 at large. 
oy Pennsylvania... Ke eee 3H. Slee re 36 districts and 2 at largo. 
» Rhode Island... Bites wecnieiee 2 $ districts and 2 at large. 
as South Carolina, Y) DY Jocewices fete, |) 4 Weteuaes . | 7adlstricts and 2 ut large. 
39. South Dakoty Bo lieee 2 weer €. Site nase 3 districts and 2 ut large. 
40, Vonnesseo..... Py w Sieces wile. 10 districts and 2 at large. 
4t, Teas... >» WO cadens develo’ ‘ eeceee. . | 18 istelets and 2 at large. 
42, Utah... eee 4} ..- 0. 2 poe... | 2 districts and 2 at large, 
43. Vermont . ; eee ee ore 2 districts and 2 at Large. 
44. Virginia . 12 12 av eere se Nacente & Vick enes 10 districts and 2 at large. 
48. Washington a |.. Of speten. s S districts and 2 ut large. 
46. West Virginia aise Bel ode! leeseies: 6 districts and 2 at large, 
47, Wisconsit... hs 1 WL distelets and 2 at large. 
48 Wyoming. 3 sega o MUP camge-)' (i eae oe Sat barge, 
‘Total... — 531 3! ony 
Actual electonil 531 16 382 ® boaceess 
vote, : 
Fa re TT Rae aa eaten 
; inti Deno- | Repub- 
Breakdown of votes crat Hean 
—e———-~ 
11 States ae SOUL hs ete crak ied sedate daw eeneiaeey a oauaiinn Deaeaeban Cans 122 2 
Bbordir States...--.... 2 ee. eee eee eee ; ‘ 30 
9 Northern States having central clty over 44 millln. sie S 0 133 
23 Northern, nonmetropceltan States....... . Uidbenaivce GeDtaM gees noes dasouee Baws 1 124 


TNA osn.ccasstssawheyeecteb seth weds us WS Suse dos Sideteen ta ees cian sa epee ce 143 ah 
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APYENDIX, ET (1920) 


Fleetoral vote under UF, 3. Rex 


Total | Fie ee ree eae eh dda 

















Ktate electoral | | ; 
voto TDemocrat re Other oi Ne 
1. Alabatna oe 2 | 5) eo ; 
2 Arleoiun Sy ooo. 3 
3. Arkanws . 9 9 
4 Callforuts 3 1 . 9 4 
§. Colorado ie 6 ‘ 
6 Connectleut 7 | ; 7 . 
7. Delaware. . 3 Vise 3 
ws. Florkda 6 6 
¥. Qeorghs “4 14 
1, Idaho 4). 4 | 
th. HWnols Yat] Ww 10 
(2. tadlana is we 
1s lows ri 1a! 
1a. KRansis ers 1O7 . to. i 
8. Kentucky. ... WW 10 | : 
(6. Taoulsians 10 7 | 1 ‘ 2| 
iW. Maine .....------ 6 6 7 | 
Is, Maryland ss. x 1 3 ‘ | 
i, Macuchusctts. 18 | Is 
om. Michiean tee ih) nN : 4 
2t. Minnesota ..... -- iP . 10 | 2 
72. Misskalpph oo. - 10 to]. : 
23. Missourl .... Is ! 14 4 
24. Meotetasnns i 4 ; 4 
2h. Nebraska 2 2-26. - a s ef . 
an, Nevada... 2... 3 : 3 — oy 
27. Now ainpshiro.. Sx 4]. 2 ar 2 
a. New Jersey. -.. Wa)... 7 ’ 
2, Now Moxfoo..... -. WA reas Mi wause | tietexe 
an, New York... Mii... 16 Pst) 
$1, North Carolina .. . 12 t2]. ; 
$2, North Pagel ‘ 4 . ' ft re Meee ee 
a3, Ohlo- nukes 2 to b 
3t pn ee 0 2 BLL... 
35. Oregon 4 mu 
86. Vennevivanis . ..-- sn 38 7 
37, Khode Island. ....-- b 2 3 
a, South Carolina r) it) : 
ay, South Dakota 4 & 
40, ‘Tormessee Ne 12 % 6 
41, Pew. .... eee a ww ’ 
42, Utate 2 cee. eee 4 4 bo See 
43. Vermont...... ... E 4 4 2 7 
44. Virginia. ... 0... 12 ” 1 
45. Washington. . 7 , § 2 
40. West Virginia .. & ny ; 
47. Wieeonsite . 13 " 2 
4s. Wyoinlne. 3 | 3 
‘Total ee a8 53) ta 30% 0 v7 
Actual | electoral 51 V7 rs 
vote. 
Hreakdown of vate 
Hi Slates of eolid dont. 
HReM idea Serene 


9 Nort tern Nintes havin 
93 Northern States, nonmetropolitan States 





39527—58-——17 







Comments 


1 lketelets aud 2 at large. 
sal darye. 

7 districts and 2 ut large. 
Hi dlstricts and 2 at large. 
4alistricts and 2 at large. 
6 districts and 2 at large, 
sat large, 

4istelets and 2 at horge. 
12 distelets and 2 at largo. 
2 districts and 2 nt large. 
25 districts and 4 at large, 
HS distelets and 2 at kero. 
Hi districts and 2 at larve. 
MAistricts cand 2 at lucge, 
Hl dlsteicts and 2at largo, 
Malistelets und Zot large, 
tdlistricts and 2 at large. 
6 distelcts and 2 at large. 
thalfstsicts and 2 at large. 
Mt cblatelets und 2 at laree. 
10 districts and 2 wt larve, 
flbstricts and 2at large. 
16 districts and 2 ot larwo, 
2distelets and 2at large. 
Oialistetets and 2 at large. 
Bat lace, 

2 districts and 2 nt large. 
M2alstricts and 2 at large, 
Sat hirve, 

44 districts and 2 at large. 


10 districts and 2 at urge, 
22 districts und 2 at farce, 
Kallstelots and 2 at birge. 
Sdbstricts and 2 at large. 
42 districts and tat large, 
3 districts and 2 at laree. 
7 districts and 2 at lerve, 
4 districts wand 2 at barge. 
10 districts und 2at Inrge, 
Is dlisteiets and 2 at larve, 
2 districts and 2 at large, 
2 districts and 2 at large. 
10 districts and 2 at large. 
4 distrbets and 2 at laree, 
6 districts and 2 at large, 
Dhalfsteracts and 2 ot large. 
Sat larre. 








Demo- neinie 
ctat Hean 
115 9 
4 Mu 
0 13 
0 127 
129 | 305, 
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Aprpenmix J (1010) 


Bicctoral vote under H. 2. Hoe tt 
Total fo) 8 Beier eer 
Rtate electoral Comments 


soto Tryemocrat Hep Other [Uneertatn 








1, Alabama. . 42 2 (Oo districts and 2 al tage. 
9. Arirona a a Jat laree. 
8. Arkanaas.. v Q - . Talfetricts and 2 at large 
4 Callfornta . "a A 4 4] Ut clistsicte nnd 2 at barge, 
8. Colorado =. 6 Ci) . 4 lletticts and 2at laree 
8. Cornectiout - 7 1 4 2] Sdleteicts and 2 at large. 
7. Delawan a a te Bat large 
8. Florida a 0 4didtrictaand 2 at lige 
9, Georgia in iE) 2 rte ets aul 2at barge. 
10. Idaho 4 4 rs dat ae: 
VW. WMinofs Pa a 18 1] Wh dletrlote ard 4 at large. 
V2, Indiana : 1A 8 7 | Bdlstetets and 2 at large 
1%, Iowa . ; 1B) i} : UU districts and 2nt fare 
14. Nanaas : w ” i] Rellatricte and 2 al large. 
1s. Nentucky 2 i) " 2 . WU dietricts and 2nt large, 
16. Fanisiana - dks w 8 . 2] Ralsteicte and 2 at large. 
AZ, Mato te 6 1 4 4listricts ant 2 at large. 
18. Maryland ‘ 8 4 4] Odllstelete and 2 at large, 
19, Dlansaclirelts: ie in 18 i atricts and 2at large. 
Ww. Michiana... : 1s 2 ” 4 (stricta nnd Bat Iaree, 
21. Minnemta | ee 12 3 7 2 iW ilticts and 2nt lates. 
22, Misiaipnl : w w Bdlstricts and 2 nt large. 
23. Mixeutt. 18 “4 i]. 3} 16 alin rela and 2at large. 
24. Montana 4 4 p qatt 
28, Nebraska ... 8 x ah etin Gatietrtets nnd 2 at large. 
D. Nevada. 2 a 5 Jat birge, 
97. New Hampshire... 4 2 21 2dlstricta and 2 nt large. 
3A, New Jorwey .. 0... 4 ? 71 U2distrleta and 2 at large. 
DW. New Mevteo... a a s Vat large. 
MW. Now York. 0... as]. 16 2] 4d disteloda ated 2 at large, 
MM. North Varolina 42 2 - | LOdistrtots and 2 at large. 
32. North Dakota... 8 a 2 . ef Bdifatricta and 2 at large. 
. Ohio. ‘ X 24 ti) 4 & |} 22 disteicta and 2 at laree, 
34. Oklahoma. : ty ta : ds Hallatelota and 2 at Intpe, 
aS. Oren . & 1 4 .  . | aebbatricts ond 2 at large, 
36. Pennayly ania. . f an & RY} ; : 42 districts and al Inrge. 
87. Rhode Iuland. $ Bl... 2 3 | Balletricts amd 2at large. 
$8. South Camlina - C) pi. . ork 7 dtatrlota atid 2 at largo. 
38, South Dakota. A) ' 4 ar Adlctricts and 2 at large, 
H., Ternresee . : 12 to 2 : 10 Astricts and 2 at large. 
ay. Vews, 2... » a 4 7 1H Aistricts and 4 At large, 
42. Utah oo... . 4 4 4 -- --| 2lstelots and 2 at Intge, 
43%. Vermont... . 4 ce 4 : ~ « | 2istricts and 2 at large, 
44. Nirginfa. 2 ot 12 WN | Adee 10 districts and Jat large. 
48. Washington. . { 7 4 i) 21 Sdistelote nnd 2 at Lirge, 
46, West Virginia a i 7 ie Lees O districts and 2 at inrge. 
f. Wheoonasin 0. WwW 1 ity) 2] Dt districts and 2 nt large. 
48 Wyoming ..... “ a fo... . - . . . | Bat barge, 
Total .. MI Pall 1nR 0 w 
Actual electoral a3 rire aM 
vote, \ | 
. Demo- | Reguab- 
Vreakdown of voto cratic Mean 
YL States of solid South. S. awded bis at ee hoes tage SEER deta 4 121 4 
S boner States. . Wigie. Glosky ete eis OU Ww 
@ Northern States having a central city over Ygmillion 22. Le. ce sie a8 wn 
2 Northern States, nonmetrmpolitan Staios 22.0220. eee WTS area aoatncelars 68 a7 
Total... apodeme ae aa tabeMnedctacG avait Sted meted one a vated ri 168 


Source: Congressional Directory, 65th Cong,, Ist sesa. (April 1017). pp. 3- 128, 
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Houas Joint Rraonution 19, Riauty-sn0onn Conuresa, Firat Srasion 


House Joint Resolution 19 provides for three major changes in the present 
electoral college ayatem, (1) it woutd abullsh presidential electors but retain 
the electoral votes of each state as at present. That Is, ench atate would con- 
tlnue to have a number of electoral yotes equal to the number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the atate ts entitled. (2) House Jolnt Resolution 19 
would make a plurality of 40 percent—rather than a majority—of the electoral 
vote auiliclont for eluction. If no candidate recelves 40 percent of the electoral 
vote, a Joint session of Congreas shall, by a constitutional inajority, elect a 
President from the two candidates receiving the must electoral votes. 

Although a grent deal can be sald for and against these first two alternations, 
T ahall concentrate my remarks on the third because it Is the controversial one, 

Third, Mouse Joint Resolution 10 provides for abolition of the general ticket 
system, by which the presidential candidate with the popular plurality inoa 
tate Is credited with alt of that State's electoral votes, Under the proposntl, the 
electoral votox of each State would be divided among the presidential eandl- 
dates Inexact ratio to their popular vote. ‘These computations are to be carried 
to three dechnal places, 

The computations are relatively almple to make. In 1948, for example, Mr. 
Dewey polled 1,002,107 out of a total of 8,785,086 popular votes In Pennsylvania, 
Firat, you must (ind the percentage of Pennaylvania’s vote which Dewey won. 
This ta done by dividing 3,785,080 Into 1,002,107. You find that he polled 60.207 
percent of the vote in Pennsylvania. Under the formula of House Joint Mesolu- 
tion 19, he would he entitled to 60.927 percent of Pennsylvania's 35 electoral 
votes. So you slinply inultiply 35 by 0.50027, and flnd that he would receive 
17,825 electoral votes instead of receiving all 55 as he did under the present 
ayatem, 

Before commenting on this change, I would Nke to make three qualifications: 

(1) My conclusions are based on the premise that the number of popular votey 
per electoral vote will continue to be smaller in the South than in the North, 
This is a suffrage problem. 

(2) My conclusions are based on the assumption that there will be no realine- 
ment of partles involving a unton of Republicans and southern Democrats, 

(3) 1 realize that neither the candidates nor the issues would be the same 
tinder House Joint Kesolution 10. Under the present system, both parties bld for 
the votes of minority groupa in metropolitan areas of pivotal States having 
targe blocs of electoral votes, This would cease to be the care under House 
Joint Resolution 10, 

‘The disparity between the electoral vote—for example Truman's 49.5 percent 
of the popular vote and his 67 percent of the electoral vote—is due to three 
factors, Firat, the allocation of electoral votes to the States on the basia of con- 
gressional representation maguolfles the volce of the sinall States In choosing a 
President. All of the States have two Senators and hence two electoral votes. 
Every State ta entitled to one Representative and hence to a third electoral vote 
whether that State has the population requisite for the election of one Repre- 
sentative in the other States or not. In 1644, the nine most populous States 
having over half of the population cast only 1% of the 06 electoral votes hased 
of representation tn the Senate while the other 30 States cast the remaining 78. 
To vay it another way, one electoral vote in California represented 365,040 
people, whereas one clectoral vote in Nevada stood for 40/47 people. 

The second cause for discrepancy between the popular vote and the electoral 
vote 1# the assignment of electoral votea to the States without regard to the 
popular vote. This inagnifies the voice of the States in which popular participa. 
tion is Imited, In 18, for example, one electoral vote in Califormla represented 
160,862 popular votes In contrast to one of Bouth Carolina's electoral votes which 
represented only 17,821 popular votes. 

The third cause of variance between the popular «ote and the electoral vote 
ia the general ticket system. The strange thing about the whole matter is that, 
with our present sectional pattern of politics and our 48 Cifferent sets of suffrage 
laws, the gencral ticket system tends fn Republican years to correct the disparity 
caused by magnifying the electoral power of the Staten iv which the popular 
vote ja amall. House Joint Resolution 11 would abolish the general ticket system 
but it would do nothing to remedy the other two causes of devistion between the 
popular vote and the electoral vote. 
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The solution may ecem obvious—simply olect the President by a direct vote of 
the people. The difficulty ls that this would require a constitutlonal amendinent. 
Thirty-six States certuinly would not agree to a system which would reduce the 
electoral power of the small States and force the 11 States of the South to extend 
the francise or to give up electoral power. In 1948, for exainpile, if the election 
had been decided by the Natlon-wide popular vote regardless of State lines, 17 
States wonld have had thetr voice in choosing the President increased and 81 
States wowll have hud their voice decreased. Some of these losses would ‘have 


Deen substantial. 
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‘These figures and the general problem of a national suffrage law have caused 
advocates of electoral reform to turn to other proposals, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 19 Is one of these. ut 

As long as (1) southern suffrage remains Hmited and (2) the South remains 
“aolid,” House Joint Resolution 19 would operate to the detriment of the 
Republicans, 

In 1880, James A. Garfleld won nearly 8,000 more popular votes than General 
Henenek; but Hancock would have won the Presidency by a margin of 68 
electoral votes. In 1886, McKinley polled 50.0 percent of the popular votes 
and Bryan polled 46.8 percent. But McKinley would have lost in the electoral 
count and Bryan would have had a margin of nearly elx electoral votes. 

The Presidential contest of 1900 probably would have been a disputed election; 

and debatable mathematical computations might have given the Presidency to 
Bryan despite McKinley's popular margin of 861,759, the greatest popular 
margin of avy Presidential candidate up to that time. Actually McKinley polled 
51.7 percent of the popular vote in contrast to Bryan's 45.5 percent. According 
to the calculations of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, McKinley would have had a margin of one-tenth of an electoral vote, 
_ Application of some rather elementary statistical methods to the returns for 
the Inst 18 elections indicates that the Republican reverses under the formula 
of House Joint Resolution 19 in 1880, 1896, and 1900 are not isolated and un- 
explainable cases, A few calculations will show that the plan would operate. 
to the advantage of the Democrats and to the disadvantage of the Republicans 
as long as the South remains relatively solid and southern ‘suffrage remajnr 
limited. The difference between the percent electoral vote under House Joint 
Regolution 19 and the percent popular vote for the two parties is instructive: 
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You will notice that in 16 of the 18 elections the Democrats would have re- 
ceived ao greater electoral vote under House Joint) Resolution 1 than they 
were entitled to by thelr percentage of the popular vote. in contrast, the formula 
would have consistently given the Republicans a sinailer electoral vote than they 
were entitled to by thelr percentage of the popular vote, The average Demo- 
eratle deviation for the 18 elections wonld be plus 3.006, whereas the average 
Republican devintlon would be minus 2870 In summary, adoption of House 
Jolut Resolution 1 would reduce the opportunity of a Republlean to attain the 
Presidency even with a popular plurality, but would enable a Democrat to gain 
electoral vietary from popular defeat. 

There are two conceivable explinations for the Democratte advantage and the 
Republican disadvantage under House Joint Resolution 19: (1) Phe magnified 
electoral power of the small States which results from giving 2 electoral votes 
to all the States and from giving 1 additional electoral vote to Delaware, Nevada, 
ond Wyoming which often do not have (he population required for the election of 
1 Representative in the other States; (2) the 11 States of the South where 
participation in the popular election {s small, If the explanation were to be 
found in the magnified electoral power of the small States, you could expect 
the Democratic advantage to Increase in proportion to the number of States 
carried by the Demorrata under House Joint Resolution 19. Stinilarly, vou 
could expect the Republican disadvantage to decrease in proportion to the num- 
ber of States carried. Actually, the rank-difference coefficient. of correlation is 
positive 0.114 for the Democrats and negative 0.063 for the Republicans This 
correlation ta so small that it shows nolther a direct nor an inverse proportion 
between the Democratic advantage or the Republican disadvantage and the 
number of States carried, 

The plan would be a boon to the Democrats and a handicap to the Republicans, 
because the Democrats could win large blocs of electoral votes in the South, where 
a relatively few popular votes will capture an electoral vote. In contrast, the 
Repubticans would have to look for the bulk of their electoral votes in the 
North, where more popular votes are required to win an electoral vote. It will 
be noticed In table III that the Democratic advautage under House Joint Resolu- 
tion 19 varies directly with the solidness of the South and/or inversely with 
southern participation tn the popular election. 

The “solidness of the South” of measured in table UI ts an average per- 
centage of the popular vate polled by the Democrats in the 11 States, weighting 
ench State according to its electoral vote. This method must be used, because 
it makes a great difference, for example, whether the Democrats poll 92 percent 
of the vote in Florida with 8 electoral votes or in Texas with 23. Of course, the 
11 States are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, 
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The rank-difference coefficient of correlation between the solidness of the 
South and the Democratic advantage under House Joint Resolution 19 ia 0.680. 

Popular participation in the South relative to popular participation in the rest 
of the country as measured in table III is the relation between the percent of the 
nationwide popular vote polled in the South and the percent of the nationwide 
electoral vote cast by the South. Popular participation {n the South for 1924, 
for example, was measured as 36.63 percent, which means that, if the election 
had been determined by the nationwide popular vote, the South would only 
have had 36.63 percent of the voice she actually had in choosing the President. 

The rank-difference coefficient of correlation between the Democratic ad- 
vantage under House Joint Resolution 19 and popular participation in the 
South is negative 0.587. The coefficient of multiple correlation between the Demo- 
cratic atdlvantage under House Joint Resolution 19 and the solidness of the 
South and popular participation in the South is 0.701. 

To put it another way, the more solid the South and the fewer southerners 
who go to the polls, the more House Joint Resolution 19 will redound to the 
advantage of the Democrats: 
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The election of 1928 is a case in point. Southern solidarity was shaken, not 
because great numbers of Democrats voted Republican, but because they did not 
vote and allowed the Republicans to win a larger percentage of a smail popular 
vote. If House Joint Resolution 19 had been operative in that election, the 
Democrats would not have enjoyed as great an advantage as in years when the 
South is more solid. But Al Smith would actually have enjoyed a small advan- 
tage under the formula because the low popular participation in the South 
partially offset the relative lack of southern solidarity. 

The Democrats would have received a smaller perc-niage of the electoral vote 
under House Joint Resolution 19 than they were entit’ea to.by their percentage 
of the popular vote only in 1892, when the Populists wou a.sizable portion of a 
relatively large popalar vote in the South, and in 1948, when the States rights 
Democrats invaded the South. To be honest, one must admit that the Demo- 
cratic disadvantage in 1892 cannot be attributed entirely to the relatively heavy 
popular vote fn the South and the relative lack of southern solidarity. The 
Populist invasion of Democratic strength in the small Western States was also 
an important factor. For example, the Democrats polled no popular votes at 
all in Colorado, North Dakota, and Wyoming. They received exactly two votes 
in Idaho, and won only 39.7 percent in Montana, 6.6 percent in Nevada, 18.1 
percent in Oregon, 12.9 percent in South Dakota, and 33.8 percent in Washington, 
This in turn means that the Democrats were—and under House Joint Resolution 
19 would be—denied the advantages of overrepresentation of the small States 
in the electoral college. Despite this factor in the election of 1892, the fact still 
remains that the South is the principal reason why House Joint Resolution 19 
would favor the Democrats over the Republicans. 
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To buttress this conclusion, one should look at the deviation between the 
percent electoral vote under the formula and the percent popular vote for an 
era when there was no “solid South” with its limited popular participation: 


TABLE IV 


Democratle Party Republican Party 





ve cin ci P t of vehcuae i P t of 
electora ercent 0 clectora ercent o 
vote under {popular vote} Peviatton | vote under | popular vote | Pevistion 


H. J. Res. 19 H. J. Res. 19 
44. 292 44.40 —0. 648 55. 708 55.060 +0. 648 
45. 986 47.332 1.343 54.014 52.668 +1.346 
43.470 43.823 —.353 56.011 55.621 +.390 
50.976 50. 933 +.044 





+. 043 47. 905 47.951 


As you know, the South did not participate in the election of 1864 and took 
part in the other three elections in only a limited way. In 1868, 1872, and 1876, 
the carpetbaggers enforced a Democratic-Republican two-party system of a 
sort, And what would have been the outcome under House Joint Resolution 197 
The avernge deviation for the Republicans would have been plus 0.607; and the 
average Democratic deviation would have been minus 0.576. You will note that 
in both cases the deviation would have been extremely small. 

The reason for these deviations can be seen even in the electlon returns for 
1948—an election in which the South was not so solid. In the 11 States of the 
South 1 electoral vote stood for only 40,260 popular votes. Although Democratic 
strength in the South was decreased, Republican gains were not great. The 
principal beneficlary of President ‘Truman’s losses was J. Strom Thurmond, who 
carried States in which the popular vote was small. Actually Mr. Thurmond won 
an electoral vote for every 20,982 popular votes. In spite of Mr. Truman's 
reverses in the South, he still would have won 57.18 electoral votes under House 
Joint Resolution 19, and Mr. Dewey would have received only 30.35, which would 
mean that Mr. Truman would have had a Southern lead of 26.83 electoral votes. 
This lead represented a popular margin of 1,194,700. Mr. Dewey would have had 
to overcome this Southern lead by winning 26.83 electoral votes in the other 37 
States, where an electoral vote represented 107,840 popular votes. To do this 
Mr. Dewey would have had to poll a popular margin in the North of approxt- 
mately 2,893,347, This necessary popular margin would vary slightly, of course, 
depending on Dewey's success in the small States in relation to his success in 
the large States. 

When the South is more solld than it was in 1948, the Republican handicap 
under House Joint Resolution 19 would be a great deal greater. In 1932, for 
example, if House Joint Resolution 19 had been effective, if the total vote had 
remained at 39,005,434 and if the distribution of the popular vote between the 
two parties in each of the 11 Southern States had remained the same, Hoover 
could not have won the election without a popular margin of approximately 
5,417,870. That year each electoral vote in the South represented 30,381 popular 
votes, in contrast to the other 37 States where each electoral vote represented 
88,365 popular votes. Under House Joint Resolution 19, Roosevelt’s Southern 
plurality would have given him 103.26 electoral votes to Hoover's 19.87. Thus 
Roosevelt’s Southern electoral vote margin would have been 83.39, In order 
to win 83.39 electoral votes outside the South to offset Roosevelt’s Southern 
margin, Hoover would have had to poll a plurality in the North of approximately 
7,668,757, or an over-all North-South plurality of 5,417,870. To put it another 
way, Hoover could have won a popular plurality of more than 5,000,000 and been 
defeated in the electoral count. 

Similarly, the Republicans would suffer a great handicap under House Joint 
Resolution 19 in those elections in which relatively few Southerners go to 
the polls, In 1924, for example, 1 electoral vote in the South represented only 
20,021 popular votes, while an electoral vote in the other States stoud for 05,431 
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popular votes. John W. Davis, the Democratic candidate, won a popular margin 
in the South of 985,077. Under the formula of House Joint Resolution 19, Davis 
would have received 88.658 und Coolidge would have received 31,002 of the South's 
126 electoral votes. This means that Davis would have been 57.560 electoral 
yotes ahead in the South. In order to win 57,566 electoral votes outside the 
South to offset Davis’ Southern lead, Coolidge would have had to poll a Northern 
plurality of 3,766,601, or an over-nil North-South plurality of approximately 
2,781,524, You will realize how large this necessary margin would have been 
when you recall that the total popular vote in the entire United States was only, 
slightly more than 29,000,000. 

It may be argued that it is dificult to understand how the plan would harm 
the Republican Party since Hov<e Joint Resolution 19 weuld have given Mr. 
Dewey more votes than he actually received in 1948. Of course, the formula 
would have given the Republican candidate more electoral votes in 1884, 1892, 
1912, 1922, 1986, 1940, and 1944. As a matter of fact, the same ‘can be said for 
the formula in relation to the Democratic eandidate in those elections which the 
Democrats lost. The significant point is not that the formula would enlarge the 
electoral vote of the party which would lose the election in any case, Tho sig- 
nificant statistics are those which show that the formula would enlarge the 
Democrats’ electoral votes to the point where the Democrats would win in the 
electoral count although they trailed in the popular vote. The real question is 
how that formula would affect the electoral vote of the party that won the 
popular election. As has been demonstrated, the formula would endanger a 
Republican electoral victory in years when the Republican Party actually won 
in the popular election. 

Objection may also be raised to appHeation of the formula to the figures for 
past elections, on the ground that adoption of the plan would change the voting 
habits of the American people. Specifically, it has been stated that a Republican- 
Democratic two-party system would arise in the South. Furthermore, it has 
been argued that more Southerners would participate in the popular election 
because the votes of Southern Republicans would no longer be futile and the votes 
of Southern Democrats would no longer be superfluous. Of course, the future is 
imponderable. In the event of a major party realinement along the lines sug- 
gested by Senator Mundt, this prediction may be eorrect. Without such a 
realinement, the prediction would probably prove to be false. 

A great deal is said about the high popular participation in Southern primaries 
where the voter's ballot really counts. But even if you compare the primary 
vote in the South to the general election vote in the North, the number of South- 
erners exercising the franchise 's relatively low. As a matter of fact, in the 
South as a whole more Southerners usually turn out for a Presidential election 
than for the biggest primaries. 
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State Total votes for single office receiving highest tial electors 
statewide vote in 1942 primaries 

1940 1044 
Alabama._..-..2...2..22--220nnee Governor... ._......---.+---------- 279, 454 294, 219 244, 743 
ATKANSAS....c seccccccscccusessccce Attorney general... ....-.--------. 2%, 414 200, 743 212, 054 
Florida... 2. oo cocci lice ee ee United States Remeocitatlee. . 258,668 485, 492 482, 592 
Georeia - ---| Governor. ....----..-- -- 301,686 312, 539 328, 111 

Loulstana. ae United States Senator. -- 321,041 372, 305 349, 
Missiseippt .-- 22.2.2 eee eee C1 ae -- 133,449 175, 824 180, 080 
North Carolina... coal s2ecdOntescesne ke risc hese wonswee 320, 755 822, 648 790, 654 
South Carolina..__......02.-.2...).---- he Welecsndasiescenceetccwseboce 231, 942 99, $30 103, 375 
MNOSSEE . ence ence ne en cee QlOVOMNON wo os oe cc ook owen enw se 197 522, 823 610, 792 
KAS: 2: cci20005022000ccacce ei United ‘States Senator.....-..-.... 933,512 | 1,041,163 1, 150, 330 
Virginia ES hater steecoveeseass Sooo United States Representative. .... 41,318 346, 607 388, 485 
POA so eso saccealvwe caneales nde hens nea Soakine bese eeeemee cae eeeee 3,400,436 | 4,674,198 4, 741, 399 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1913, pp. 234, 237; ibid., 1044-45, pp. 251, 257. 


In the absence of the major party realinement mentioned above, exactly where 
would Republican votes come from in the South? The lack of Republican 
strength in the South has been remarkably uniform since the end of reconstruc- 
tion. Historical, social, economic, and political factors will be more important 
than mere electoral reform in determining Republican strength in the South. 
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The first possible source of Republican strength in the South is the uncertain 
number of disfranchised, Exactly how many Republicans are there in southern 
legislatures to enlarge the electorate? The fact of the matter is that Republican 
popularity among the Negroes and so-called poor whites would be a real incentive 
for southern Democratic legislatures to tighten suffrage qualifications. If his- 
tory can be taken as any guide, one should remember that the South met the 
Populist threat with a program of systematic disfranchisement through under- 

standing tests and cumulative poll taxes. 

- ‘Phe seednd possible ‘source of Republican strength in the South is among 
those who disfranchise themselves simply by not bothering to vote. Without 
the major party realinement previously mentioned, if the Republicans were to 
win any significant number of votes among southern conservatives, it would 
have to revise its traditional policies on civil rights in relation to racial questions. 
To do this would probably lose it more liberal and Negro support all over the 
country than the party could ever make up for among southern conservatives. 
Appeal to southern Negroes and liberals would alienate those southerners who 
make the suffrage Inws and to whom Republican economic and fiscal policy is 
most likely to appeal. 

During the hearings on a similar resolution in the last Congress, several 
southern Senators said that adoption of Mr. Gossett’s plan would not enlarge 
the Republicans’ percentage of the total vote polled in the South. If this 
prophecy should prove correct and if southern suffrage should remain limited, 
restricted suffrage in the South would become a matter of vital importance 
to the Republican Party. This, in turn might very well raise the question of 
a national suffrage law and enforcement of section 2 of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, 

Southern newspapers have frankiy stated that one purpose of the amendment 
is to make {t unnecessary for the Democratic Party to bid for votes among 
minority groups in northern cities and would! thereby {increase the voice of the 
South fn the Democratic Party, If this proved to be correct, there are two 
major possibilities : 

(1) This might put the South {n a position to mold the Democratic Party 
more to its own liking, a contingency in which Senator Mundt's proposal would 
have less appeal to the South. 

(2) A more conservative Democratic Party might lose considerable northern 
support. This northern support might go to a third party. On the other hand, 
the Republicans might bid for this northern support, a contingency which would 
ltkely strengthen the volce of liberal elements within the Republican Party. 

Without a major party realinement along the lines suggested by Senator 
Mundt, adyption of House Joint Resolution 19 would likely mean that, in years 
when the Republican presidential candidate can win enough popular support 
outside the South to give him a national plurality in the popular election, he 
would trade large blocs of electoral votes jn the North for insignificant numbers 
in the South. This in turn would mean that he would have to roll up enormous 
popular pluralities outside the South in order to win the presidency, a situation 
which. would make {t more necessary for the Republicans to bid for the metro- 
politan vote in the North than would be the case under House Joint Resolution 


It has been argued that this point of view is much ado ahout nothing because 
the South fs not so solid any more, But what are the facts? As shown in table 
HI, actually the trend has been toward greater southern solidarity except in 
1928 and 1848. In the first case, the relative lack of southern solidarity was due 
to southern Democrats’ staying away from the polis rather than due to any 
significant Republican gains in the South. The breakdown of southern solid- 
arity in 1948 resulted largely from States Rights success rather than from Re- 
publican success in that area. 

Certainly the operation of a States Rights-Democratic two-party system in the 
South would not make House Joint Resolution 19 an equitable system. A States 
Rights Party might be able to gain sufficient popular support in the South to deny 
the Democrats the advantage they would otherwise enjoy under House Joint 
Resolution 19. But the Republicans would not be freed from the disadvantages 
they would suffer under the formula, because they would not receive any sig- 
nificant number of southern electoral votes, which can be won by so few popular 
votes. The only thing a southern third party could do to equalize the presidential 
race between the Republicans and the Democrats would be to gain enough south- 
ern support to put the Democrats and the Republicans at the same disadvantage 
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under House Joint Resolution 19. Such a development is not likely, nor would 
it he desirable from the standpoint of our two-party system. For House Joint 
Resolution 19 to work equitably, one of two conditions—or both—must be present: 
: y There mast be a Kepublicun-Democratic two-party system in the South; 
and/or 
(2) A southern electoral vote must represent roughly the same number of 
popular votes as ig represented by a northern electoral vote. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1953, 
Hon. WItLTAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Committce on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Mr, Crratna an: TP oshall appreciate it if the enclosed artiele entitled, 
“The Ideal Method of Selecting the President of the United States,” may be 
included in the record of your committee hearings on electoral college reform, 

Very faithfully yours, ‘ 
I’. . Couper, Jr, 


THE IpeaAL Metiop oF SELECTING THE PREBIDENT OF THEE UNITED Sates ! 


(By Frederle R. Coudert, Jr.) 


There can be few more fascinating subjects for consideration than the {decal 
method of selecting the President of the United States, without regard for any 
purely practical situations, There is, of course, an ideal way of selecting the 
Prestdent, That is the busts of a proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which I first introduced in the House of Representatives in March, 
10-41), and ia each succeeding Congress, It Is sponsored in the Senate by Senator 
Karl Mundt of South Dakota, 

The tdeal Is the archetype, the most perfect in all of the circumstances con- 
cerned, It is not mere faney, or Imagery, rooted in the gossamer of Hluston, or 
in wishful-thinking. Rather, the ideal is routed flrinly in the rich soll of the 
Wikdom of the Ages, which has nourished all of the earthly blessings men have 
been able to earn for themselves. 

Selecting the President, in the context of the subject, and for this article, 
means the steps of nominating and of electing the President, 

In particular, the office of President of the United States, developed out of 
our own political heritage, Is rooted in the heritage of ideas, principles and 
practices that came to culmination in the Constitution. It Is no reflection on 
the Founding Fathers, the authors of the Constitution, to say that they merely 
re-arranged famlllar things in a new light. The new light was thelr genius; 
and true genlus was required to take the familiar things apart, re-erect them 
on a new foundation and, at the same time, build a structure at once so per- 
fectly proportioned and bilanced that, In a half-dozen generations, their handl- 
work grew into the most powerful Natlon mankind has known. ‘The Founding 
Fathers were political architects and builders. But they did not make the ma- 
terlal with which they worked, They did understand it. 

In this light, to consider tho ideal way of selecting the President is, indeed, 
a fascinating undertaking. 

To begin at the beginning, we must consider, in proper perspective, “all of the 
circumstances concerned” out of which the [deal method of selecting the Prest- 
dent will naturally flow. ‘This involves a brief description of the American 
Political System, a brief outline of its origins and development, the place of the 
office of President in the larger scheme, and some comments on the party system. 
From this the ideal way of selecting the President of the United States will 
stand out in bold rellef, 

At the outset, let us exclude, as inapplicable to the subject, the concepts, prin- 
ciples and practices of those European political systems founded on the Roman 
Law. Tor, as Roscoe Pound, then Dean of the Harvard Law School, observed 
in his introduction to Amcrican3 on Guard: 





1 Prepared tor Selecting the President: The Twenty-Seventh Diecuasston and Debdate 
Manual, Copyright 1923. All rights reserved. 

The Honorable Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., is Member of Congresa from the 17th District 
of New York. Tho article here presented was written In reaponse to the editor's tnvita- 
tion for Mr. Coudert to address himgelf to the question, “Neglecting all purely practical 
cane ons, what would be the Ideal method of selecting the Prealdent of the United 
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“There are two traditions of adjusting relations and ordering conduct in the 
World of today, the Roman and the English... . The one is solleitous for 
efficiency of official action and subordinates thereto the securing of individual 
interest. ‘The other is solleitous for the tndividual and imposes checks and 
limitations upon officials to safeguard individual interests... . 

“It is no accldent that where one tradition obtains there are autocracles while 
in the domain of the other there are democracies. Nor is it an accident that the 
great English-speaking lands, deriving their political fdeas from England, are 
federally organized. A federal polity cannot be an autocracy, ... 

“We inherited the idea of government according to law from the struggle 
between courts and crown which established the supremacy of the law against 
the Stuart Kings... . Thus far our whole political and legal development has 
conformed to it.... 

“Today ideas of public law Imported from Continental Europe are being taught 
and urged against our American legat-constitutional polity... We are told 
that the separation of powers... are not more than an eighteenth-contury pollti- 
cal fashion... In the rise of absolutism throughout the World, we, too, show 
signs of becoming infected’ ” = [Emphasis suppiled.] 

The American Political System is unique among all others In history. In 
part, it may be Hkened to a Zree of Liberty—root, trunk and branch, blossom 
and fruit, The fruits are the Blessings of Liberty and the roots are the People 
of the United States. Equally important—perhaps more important is the sofl 
into which the roots are sunk, For this soil is the body of tdeas fundamental 
to the very existence of American institutions and thelry upholding traditions, 

The Constitution of the United States is the capstone of the American Po- 
litical Systein, It is the instrument by which the people In the States created 
a government for the United States, deriving its Just powers from the consent 
of the governed, Its primary purpose is the protection of personal Liberty,' 
the sum total of human rights—from the bertnning to the end. No other govern: 
ent was ever formally dedicated to this purpose. 

The politleal structure or form of government in the Untied States can be 
described as a linited dual-sovereignty Ina federal-unton of States, with a separa. 
thon therein of the delegated powers of sovereignty, Executive, Leginiative and 
Judictal, Were it should be noted that while the powers delegated to governments 
by the people are soverelgn powers, the whole sovereign power of the people ts not 
delegated. They have kept for themselves full sovereignty In (he moral realm of 
personal Liberty. 

Sovercignty \a the power to declare, and enforce, the law. In unitary govern: 
ments, lke those of Continental Europe, which are founded in the Roman Law, 
there is only one soverelgn government tna conntry and its soverelenty fa com. 
plete, unitufted, and undivided. Tt is very easy to see and to understand. The 
legislative body fs the sovereign. It chooses the executives (cabinet) from its own 
membership: and courts are administrative rather than fudependent Judiclal 
bodies, In practice, European governments exercise the powers of sovereignty to 
declare the law in advance, as a guide to human conduct (egislautive) 5 admin- 
istratively, In the daily conduct of the public business (executive) 5 and in cases 
in court (judicial). For these are the functlons of government, to the extent of 
the objects of government. With them the objects of government are all-inclusive, 
extending to every person and every thing, As T satd above, such a governmental 
structure is easy to comprehend. The legislative power is dominant; and it de- 
rives its authority (oflve) from the voters, 

Against the stark simplielty of the structure of European governments, the 
structure of our Federal Government is somewhat complex, Let me offer an 
extract from The Federalist No. 39 by James Madigon® Madison was deseribing 
the elements of the new government proposed in the Constitution, then under 
consideration; and in the very terms used by the antl-Federalists in thelr cam- 
salgn of opposition. It ts most helpful in understanding the {decal way of elect- 
ng the President. Madison wrote: 

“In order to ascertain the real character of the government, it may be con- 
aldered In relation to the foundations on which it is to be established; to the 
sources from which its ordinary powers are to be drawn; to the operation of those 
powers, to the extent of them; and to the authority by which future changes in 
the government are to be introduced. [Constitutional amendments.) 





* Americans on Guard, by O. R. McGuire, A. M., 8. 3. D., LY. D. Cs 
American Good Government Aoclety, 1943), 8 cies PWaghinptoni tC 
‘Tiberty, as seen here, ia endowed by God In His creation of man and thus In within 
Led Geb BS Ua 1 “a”, een ee ents ee outalle. pe erat pip TAberty ie 
rely fn, e on ( ndence an e Conatitutlon. 
Has Federalist, Modern IAlbrary Edition (New York : Random House). 
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“|. the Constitution is to be fonnded on the assent and ratification of the 
people... . Not as individuals composing one entire nation, but ns composing 
the independent States to which they belong... . The act, therefore, establish- 
{ng the Constitution will not be a national, but a federal act... it is to result 
neither from a majority of the people of the Union, nor from that of a mafority 
of the States, It must result from the unanimous assent of the several atates 
that are partles to It. Were the people regarded tn this transaction as forming 
one nation, the will of the majority of the whole people of the United States 
would bind the minority. ..... Each State, In ratifying the Constitution, Is con- 
sidered as a sovereign body. ... In this relation, then, the new Constitution 
will, if established, bea federal, and not a national constitution, 

“).. The House of Representatives will derive its powers from the people 
of Americas and the people will be represented In the sume proportion, and on 
the same principle, as they are in the legisinature of a particular State, Se far the 
government is national, not federal, The Senate, on the other hand will derive 
its powers from the States, as polltfeal and coequal socletios: and these will he 
represented on the principle of equality in the Senate, as they now are In the 
existing Congress. So far the government 18 federal, not natfonal, The executive 
power will be derived from na very compound souree, The immedtate clectton of 
the President (by Electors) is to be made by the States in thelr politieal char- 
acters, The votes allotted to them are ina eompound ratio, which considers (hem 
partly as dstinet coequal societies, partly as unequal members of the same goctoty. 
Fron this aspect of the government, it appears to he of a mixed charactor, pre- 
senting at least as many federal ns national features. 

",.98 It relates ta the operation of government... the Conatitution 
... falls under the national, not the federal character... the operation of 
the government on the people, in thelr individual caprelties, in its ordinary and 
most essential proceedings, may, on the whole, designate it, in this relation, a 
national government, 

‘... it changes Its aspect ngain ,.. in relation to the extent of ita powers, 
The idea of a national government Involves in it... an indefinite supremacy 
over all persons: and thinvs, so far as they are obfects of fawful government, 
Anong a people consolidated into one nation, this supremacy is completely vested 
fn the natfonal legislature... . In this relation, then, the proposed govern. 
ment cannot he deemed na national one; since its Jurisdiction extends to certain 
enumerated objects only, and leaves to the several States a reslduary and invio- 
lable sovereignty over all other objects, . . .” 

If the sole basis of choice between a complex Federal government and a 
alnple unitary national government were simplicity and ease of understanding, 
tho thonghtless would always choose the simpler one. Fortunately, the less 
thoughtful make their choice on the basis of results. On this basis, the Bless. 
ings of Liberty, under our Keemingly complex governmental ayatem, have so far 
exceeded the promises—even the hopes—of the Founding Fathers, that there 
can be but few, even today, who would consolldate us Into one government, and 
reduce the State governments to the status of provincial sntraptes. If this, then, 
is to he the choice, the {deal way of selecting the President {s beginning to take 
shape. It must fit in with, nnd be in balance with, the different parts of our 
complex federal-national system. 

Before advancing that thought farther at this point, let us go back to the 
roots of the !deas and the practices that came to fulfillment in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. the materials with which the Founding Fathers 
built such A remarkable political edifice. 

Here we meet two views. The firat one is that the thirteen Colontes rebelled, 
threw out King George III's royal governors, voluntarily came together {tn the 
Continentat Congress as sovereign states. won the War of Independence, per- 
fected the Union by ndoption of the Constitution, and went on from then to now. 
This ts an heroic view and, in the main, {a true. However, In Law, espectally in 
the Law of Nations, there is a different picture. 

The Colonial governments in rebelllon were de facto (of fact) governments 
but not governments de fure (of law). The War of Independence was not con- 
eluded with the aurrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. It was concluded 
by the Treaty of Parts in 1783. by which King George TIT of Great Britain trans- 
ferred his lawful rights in and over the thirteen colonfes In North Amerien to 
the Thirteen States of the Unfted States of America. The Treaty of Paris made 
the thirteen de facto governments into thirteen governments de jure. 

Article 1st of the Trenty of Paria reads: 

“His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the United States, viz, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Ray, Rhode Istand and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
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York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Caroling and Georgia, to be free sovereign and independent states; that 
he treats them as such; and for himself, his heirs and successors relinquishes all 
claiins to the government, proprictary and territorial rights of same, and every 
part thereof... .” 

But where did the King of England get his rights to govern the Colonics? 
The answer In part 1s that the colonists came to North America under the spon- 
sorship of the English Kings, brought English Law and political Ideas with 
them, and settled on land which had been claimed for England. That is the 
legitimute aspect of the business, The newcomers were not immigrants, in that 
they had to make no change In sovereign alleginnce, but were settlers or colo- 
nists, expanding the realm of thelr sovereign. 

The English Kings reigned under the monarchlical principle, which, at the 
time of the separation of the Colonles from Great Britain, had developed Into a 
hereditary right of the eldest son, the Crown Prince, to succeed to the throne, 
In a much closer way than many might admit, the title of king may be com- 
yured to the Constitutional powers of the ofllce of President of the United 
States, 

In the early Middle Ages, beginning with the Fifth Century, the monarchical 
principles aniong the Germanic peoples meant that the kinrlght of families mude 
the members ellgible for election as king. Once elected, the king had a divine 
right to rule. He had the divine sanction by his birth and the peoples’ sanction 
by election. Much, much later this hereditary right to be among those eligible 
for clection to kingship became a hereditary right of a son to succeed. But this 
did not increase the powers of the king, For the king was under the law, 

‘The purpose of this brief inquiry is to show that the Chief Executives, in our 
earliest heritage, more than fifteen centuries ago, were boneath the Law. What 
follows Is from a magnificent work of Professor Fritz Kern, Kingship and Lato 
In the Middic Ages This work was translated from the German by Professor 
rs iC Chriwes, of the Unlyersity of Glasgow, who also contributed an Intro- 

uctlon. 

Professor Chrimes says, “Wo are encouraged to belleve that the orlying and 
foundations of our (English) Constitution were ag peculfar to England as its 
later developments, which Is not the case.” (p. xill) 

The fuller view, which unfolds the relation of the powers of Germanic kings 
In the Middle Ages with those of our President in the Twentieth Century, is 
stated thus, by Professor Kern: 

“A, The rights of the monarchy were derived not only from the king's Inde- 
pendent, hereditary and divinely endowed title, but also from an act of the 
community—from kin-right and consecration on the one hand, and from popular 
election on the other, 

“B. The monarch is above the community, but the law Js above the monarch, 
In the language of the Germanic peoples, this means that, although the promutga- 
tion and enforcement of the law belongs to the king, the declaration of what the 
law is belongs to the community. ... é 

“C. If the theoretical limits of autocracy are clearly defined in this way, it ts 
none the less true that the sovereignty of the people fs excluded. The people 
participate in the appointment of the king, but the monarch’'s power 18 not almply 
a mandate conferred on him by the community. The people share In making the 
law, Which Is above the king... whilst from the standpoint of Germanic law, 
the people lack the essential constituent of sovereign power to enforce the law.... 
Nelther the rule of a monarch whose powers were Nmited by law, nor the active 
legislative cooperation of the community ... was regarded as sovereign in the 
modern sense, Sovereignty, !f it existed at all, ruled over both king and 
community.” 

The law which the Germante kings promulgated and enforced existed long 
before they came to power, for". . . medieval law must bo ‘old’ law and must 
‘good’ law. ... If law were not old and good law, it was not law at all, eve 
though !t were formally enacted by the State.” Today, we would call such a law 
“unconstitutional.” 

But to go on with the medieval thought: “The fundamental idea remains the 
same; the old law fs the true law. According to medieval ideas, therefore, the 
enactment of new law is not possible at all; and all Jegistation and legal reform Is 
conceived of ag the restoration of the good old law which has been violated.” ... 


*Kingship and Law, by Frits Kern, professor in the Univeral . 
England: Basil Blackwell}. oe a a 
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Right and law are restored as they had been {n the good old days of King Erie 
(in Sweden), of Edward the Confessor (in Anglo-Norman England), of Charles 
the Great (among the French and Germans, or of some mythical law-giver.” 

There were three degrees of popular participation In the medfeval monarchies 
of the Germanic peoples: ‘The first Is tacit consent, here the king acts formally 
alone, and so ‘absolutely’ in form but not in substance. The second degree ts 
advice and consent; the third the judicial verdict.” 

With us, the President acts “formally and alone” in executing the powers of his 
office; he acts with the “advice and consent” of the Senate in making appointments 
and in ratifying treatles, But our independent courts render the judicial verdict, 
All of these are functions of the delegated sovereign powers of the Constitution, 

During the Sixteenth Century, Roman Law was “received” in the Germanic 
countries of continental Europe as the basic law of the land and gave strength to 
the doctrine of Divine Right of Kings and of “absolutism.” Now that the kings 
have departed, these political fdeas are the basis of the totalitarian state, Roman 
Law was not “received” in England. English lawyers and judges were able to 
withstand the invasion and keep thelr kings under the law. 

The “old and good law” above Js with us today as the “common law,” unwritten 
but vital. It was brought to Engtaud by the Anglo-Saxons and brought to North 
Ameriea by English colonists, where it became the basis of the Constitution of the 
United States. With us, the functlons of declaring the law and enforcing the law 
have been divided—as to objects—between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment; and In each they have been sub-divided with appropriate powers among the 
Executive Legislative and Judtctal functions of declaring the law, 

Although we have separated the Executive and Legislative powers (functions), 
they are closely related; for the President shares the Legislative Power to the 
extent of one-sixth of the Senators and one-sixth of the Representatives, when he 
disapproves un act of Congress, Iu fact, for a harmonious relationship, the 
Executive and the Legislative Powers should have the same political roots, the 
sine base, the same constituency, as war intended when the Founding Fathers, 
in order to separate the Executive and Legislative Powers at the source, removed 
the election of the President from a joint session of the Senate and House of 
Representatives and lodged it in a body of Electors that was the exact counter- 
part of a Joint session of the Congress, 

My discussion of law and the anclent powers of the king to declare and enforee 
it is merely to show that these functions of sovereignty are naturally divisible and 
ought to be separated as we have separated them. And, also, to show that they 
they are closely related and should derive thelr power of exercise, clectlon to 
office, in exactly the satne manner. This requires a closer relationship between 
the election of the President, through Presidential Electors, and the election of the 
whole Congress. 

United States Senators are elected statewide, two in each State; the “Senn- 
torial” Electors are and should be elected in exactly the same way. As for the 
435 Electors, which correspond to the 435 members of the House of Representa- 
tives, they should be elected in Congressional Districts, or constituenctes, This 
minor change from the present practice of statewide, en bloc election, would bring 
about the ideal way of electing the President of the United States. 

If the “Representative” Electors are to continue to he elected statewide, as 
they now are, we should bring the elective busis of the Congress into allgnment 
with that of the White House and elect all of each State's Representatives at- 
large, or statewide, as Senators are elected. For here balance fg essential to the 
ideal, because of the formal separation of two distinctly separate but intimately 
related functions in the declaration of the law, 

The powers of the many established ctective offices under the United States 
and the States have long been fixed. But, overwhelmingly, the persons who filt 
these offices come to them through the mfll of pollttes, which fa ns it should be, 
For, polities is the noblest calling of mankind, even though many active partict- 
pants do not quite measure up to the standard: 

“To gain power, to keep it, and to govern—those are the special business of a 
politiclan, Just as it 1s 1 working bee’s business to make honeycomb and honey. 
But we are entitled to ask—how did he gain power? how did he keep it? what 
did he do with {t when he had it? And the answers to these questions are always 
mixed up with morals,” ' 

Our party aystem fs one of legally organized parties in the States and under 
State law. While our so-called national parties are lawful, they are evira-legal, 





‘Frederick Scott Oliver, The Endleay Adventure (London: MacMil » Ltd, 
103th aria 86° F C re ( don: MacMillan and Co., Ltd, 
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in that they are not provided for by Federal law. National party conventions 
are but the coming together, under rules of their own making, of delegates from 
the legally constituted state parties, The State delegations, chosen in the States 
ina variety of ways, are based numerically on the representation of the States 
in Congress, with bonuses for party achievement, and penaltles for singular 
fallure to achieve, In the most recent election. 

The power of these state delegations in the conventions are not very closely 
related to the numbers of delegates involved, but to the political conditions in 
the respective States. The thing to he done Is to nominate candidates for Presl- 
dent who can be elected, Nothing is more natural than that the convention dele- 
gates from the large, doubtful and pirotal States should have the decisive voice 
as to the candidate most Hkely to carry those States. And, remember that there 
is doubt that any candidate other than their choice can carry a State, a State so 
neceseury to party success than defeat is certain tf it is lost. Such a State fs 
the pierot on which turns the election of the President of the United States. 

My own State of New York Is such a State in the Republican scheme of things, 
No Republlean President hus been elected without its electoral vote. Of its im- 
portance In the national conventions of both parties, the late Charles D, Hilles, 
who served as a New York member of the Republlean Natlonal Committee for 
twenty years, and who moved in the inner clrele of the party leadership for even 
more years, could speak with authority based on experlence, Mr, Htlles has said: 

“New York's power In political conventions, and therefore over the White 
House, comes not from the size of its delegations In the party National Conven- 
tions, which are roughly ten per cent in both instances, New York's power comea 
from the fact that its delegations represent 47 (nov 45) electoral votes, or nearly 
troenty per cent of the total number needed to elect a President. It 1s this little 
understood fact that accounts for the almost invariable selection of Presidential 
nominees from New York or some other Jarge state in syinpathy with New York’s 
political attitudes, But New York decides even that.” [Einphasis supped). 

A proposed Constitutional Amendment to require that Electors of the President 
and Vice President be elected in the same manner as their counterparts in the 
Congress (Senators and Representatives) {s pending in the Congress, Senutor 
Karl Mundt of South Dakota is sponsoring {it In the Senate and Pam sponsoring 
{t in the House. Its effect, if adopted, will be to divide cach State's welght in 
selecting the President on exactly the same political basis as {it ls now divided 
in the selection of the members of Congress, Again, the political base of the 
Executive Power would be the same as the political base of the Legislative Power. 

A secondary effect, but equally important, would be on the conduct of party 
nonlnating conventions. No longer would there be larve, doubtful and pivotal 
States, All states would be equal with respect to thelr two “Senatorial” Elee- 
tors; and the “Representative” Electors would be divisible among the parties 
according to thelr strength fn the Congressional Districts, 

Not only does the Mundt-Coudert Amendment provide an fdeal method of 
selecting the President, it restores political balance between the White House and 
the Congress; and it is both simple and practical, There is no novel tdea or 
principle in it that might unbalance our Constitutional system, It is electoral 
reform jn the best sense, a mere rearrangement of familiar things. 


The Cuatrman. We will recess, subject to call. 
CW beretpon at 5:30 p. m, the hearing was recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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